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The Essay of which the following is a translation, was read to the 
Royal Academy of Sciences at Berlin in 1825, and was published in 
the following year. The drama of Aristophanes, the main purport 
and tendency of which, particularly in reference to the characters of 
Sokrates, Alkibiades and Perikles, are explained by the author of the 
Essay, is so well known to the majority of the readers into whose 
hands the translation is likely to fall, that it is unnecessary to preface 
it with any preliminary matter. 
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PROFESSOR SUVERN 


“THE CLOUDS” OF ARISTOPHANES. 


Some observations which have lately been published 
on the play of “ The Clouds,” and particularly on 
the character of Sokrates, as exhibited to us by Aris- 
tophanes, appear to me to invite another attempt to 
unravel this enigma by a systematic analysis of the 
whole drama. These observations will be more dis- 
tinctly adverted to in the course of the following 
essay. 

The question which first presents itself, in this as 
in other inquiries of the same nature, must be confined 
to the principal story of the piece. A plain, sim- 
ple citizen of Athens, engaged in husbandry, having 
married into a family of distinction, and having 
contracted debts through the extravagance of his 
wife (v. 49. sq. 437. sq. ed. Dindorf) and his son’s 
fashionable love of horses, in order to defeat the 
impending suits of his creditors, wishes to place his 
son in a school of philosophy and rhetoric, where he 
may learn the arts of oratory, and of turning right into 
wrong, in order thereby to repair the ills which he had 
chiefly brought upon himself. On the son’s refusal, 
the father applies in person to the master of the 
school, who is named Sokrates: by him he is so- 
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lemnly initiated, instructed, and examined, but being 
found too old and stupid to learn, he is dismissed ; 
upon which, after he has given his son some samples 
of the new philosophy, he forces him much against 
his will into the school: here the young man makes 
such great and rapid progress in learning, that he is 
able to teach his father, who exults at his brilliant 
success, the most extraordinary tricks for the attain- 
ment of his object; but as he is now himself enlight- 
ened, and has raised himself above considerations 
of right and duty, he denies and scorns in the coarsest 
manner the relation in which he stands both to his 
father and mother ; he defends his new opinions with 
the refinements of sophistry, and retorting upon his 
father the good lessons he had before received from 
him, pays him in the same coin. Upon this the 
father cured of his error, in wishing to get rid of his 
embarrassments by dishonesty and sophistical chi- 
canery, returns to take revenge upon the school 
of that pernicious science and upon its master, who 
is obliged to receive back all the subtle arguments 
and high-flown words, which he had himself made 
use of, and the old man levels the establishment to 
the ground, 

From this connected view of the story, we see that 
it is throughout directed against that propensity of 
the Athenians to controversies and law-suits, which 
was eminently promoted by their practice of getting 
into debt ; and against the pernicious, sophistical and 
wrangling oratory, which was ever at the service of 
this disposition, in the courts of justice, and parti- 
cularly in the discussion of all public transactions ; 


and Aristophanes never loses an opportunity of com- . 
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bating these two vices. 
Moreover as the story is set in action by the per- 
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verse purpose awakened in Strepsiades, as it comes 
to an end when he is cured; and as this change arises 
from the unexpected and extravagant result of the 
experiment upon Pheidippides, who is to be the 
instrument of the father’s design; the school of 
sophistry in which the youth is to be formed, is 
clearly the hinge on which the whole action turns; 
for its influence on Pheidippides decides the success 
or failure of the views of Strepsiades, and conse- 
quently the issue of the story of the drama. 

This, therefore, is the view which we must take 
of the relation of the several parts to each other; 
namely, that the principal character to which the 
whole refers, is not Sokrates, who has generally been 
considered to be so, in consequence of the story 
lingering so long at his shop, and of his being the 
sufferer at the conclusion, but Strepsiades himself; 
whereas Sokrates is the intermediate party who is 
to instruct Pheidippides for the vicious purposes of 
the father; and this he executes so perfectly, that 
the old gentleman is at first deceived; but he soon 
reaps fruits, the nature of which opens his eyes to 
his own folly, and to the destructive tendency of 
this system of education. 

It is only by keeping well in mind the relative 
situation of the characters, that we can rightly com- 
prehend and appreciate the manner in which they act 
together in their real import; and this import can 
only be ascertained from the object of the poem, 
from which they, as well as the whole external form 
and fashion of the work, have taken their rise. In 
this view we may at once-observe, that although all 
three, Strepsiades, Pheidippides, and Sokrates, in 
conformity with the historical and political tendency 
of all the comedies of Aristophanes, must have an 


historical signification corresponding to the especial , 
object of “ The Clouds,” yet are all three, not the less 
fictitious characters of poetry ; consequently the dra- 
matic master of the school of chicanery, although he 
bear the name of a real person, stands exactly in the 
same position in this respect, as the other two. 
But whilst in this view we may conclude that it 
was the principal object of the poet, so to fashion his 
dramatic personages, that their poetical form should 
perfectly express their meaning, by which he was at 
liberty, by extravagantly caricaturing their traits, to 
show what he intended by them, so clearly, that they 
could not be mistaken; yet, on the other hand, we 
cannot fail to recognise a greater external resemblance 
of those characters, whose names are borrowed from 
certain definite individuals. And if we examine more 
accurately the character of the Sokrates of the co- 
medy, we shall find that the real Sokrates was deci- 
dedly the root and origin of the other; and that more 
leading characteristics than appear at the first blush, 
are interwoven into the Sokrates of Aristophanes, 
partly by literally copying them from real life, partly 
by a formal resemblance at least, and partly by ex- 
panding them in the spirit of caricature. 

In the first place it admits of no doubt whatever, 
that according to the practice of the ancient comedy, 
in the designation of certain characters by particular 
individuals, the only known exception to the rule 
being that of the demagogue Kleon in “The Knights,” 
the mask of the president of the school of sophistry 
did, in fact, present upon the stage the portrait of 
the real Sokrates. 

Moreover, the habits of life, and the characteristic 
traits of outward conduct, which in v. 104, 362 sq. 415 
sq. 835 sq. are attributed to Sokrates personally, or to 
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his school, are so combined in this portrait, that 
we clearly perceive how much strictly corresponds 
to real life, and how much is overcharged by bur- 
lesque and drollery. These passages announce in 
general terms the hardy and rugged habits of the 
master and scholars of the Phrontisterion ; and these 
habits, we know, from Xenophon, as well as from 
Plato,! to have been peculiar to Sokrates. His well 
known habit of going bare-footed? is faithfully, and 
to the letter, transferred from the real to the fictitious 
Sokrates. If then, on the other hand, it be said 
(v. 837) of him and of his scholars, that none of them 
ever shaved, or anointed themselves for the games, or 
bathed for cleanliness, we are obliged, as Sokrates 
did sometimes, though seldom, bathe,’ and anoimt 
himself for the games, to consider these expressions 
merely as the caricature of a neglect of outward ap- 
pearances. Alkibiades himself tells him to his face, 
in the Symposion of Plato‘ (and therein he confirms 
what Aristophanes says in v. 362), that he used to 
go strutting and stalking along the streets, and 
throwing about his eyes to the right and left. His 
fits of absence also must have been very striking, as 
Plato says® that he often remained standing on the 
spot where they found him, lost in meditation ; and 
once, at the siege of Potidaia, he stood fixed in 
thought® from an early hour of one day till the next 
sunrise, when he had at last found out what he had 


1 Xen. mem. Socr. I. 6, 2 sq. Plato Sympos. Opp. P. 11, vol. 2, 
p- 464, ed. Bekker. 

* Besides the above cited passages, see Plato Phedr. c. 5, ed. 
Heindorf.; and Voss’ Mythological Letters, Part I. p. 110, 131 sq. 

3 Sympos. p. 372. 4 Sympos. p. 464. 

5 Sympos. p. 374, 0c yap Te rovr’ Exel, éviore AwoaTac OTH ay 
TUX EOTHKEV. 

® Sympos. p. 462 sq. 
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been in search of. ‘These apparent eccentricities not 
only furnished ground for the singular instruction 
in philosophical meditation, which the Sokrates of 
“ The Clouds” gives to Strepsiades (v. 694 sq. 706, 
732 sq. 742 sq. 761 sq.), namely, that wrapped up 
wholly within himself, he should follow the flight of 
his own thoughts free as air, and not give in, until he 
had caught the idea he was in pursuit of; but they 
prompted also to the poet the happy expression, often 
borrowed’ from him by other authors (depo areiv, 
to tread the air); and hence it was no great step 
to the emblematical representation of it, under the 
form of a man high exalted above the sun, ina chicken 
coop, for the purposes of reflection and meditation.® 
This comic picture of definite traits and accidents 
differs only in degree, and by the vividness of their 
representation, from the anecdotes of real life, for 
which Sokrates, by his various peculiarities, must 
have afforded ample materials; as for instance, the 
anecdote related by Plutarch,’ of his Daimon or 
Genius haying led him and those who were in his 
company, from the high street into a narrow lane, 
where they came upon a herd of dirty swine, by 
which most of them were run down, and whence 
none escaped without being covered with filth. 
There are, likewise, many intellectual character- 
istics of the master of the school of chicanery, which 
are visible in the real Sokrates; in which, at least, we 
cannot fail to recognise some resemblance to him. 
[ “Sokrates, indeed, did not, like that master and the 
sophists, pretend to make the youths v who 2 attached 


a oe ae me ~~ 
7 Hemsterhus. Appendix animadversionum in Lucianum, p. 10. 
8 Schol. ad. v. 225, dud rovro rxai peréwpov abroy troinoe 
caOnpevor. 
° De genio Socratis, c. 10, Opp. T. X. p. 313, ed. Hutten. 
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themselves to him, immediately fit, to all outward 


appearance, for the affairs of civil life (Aexrix sat 
ay? 


mpaktixove kal unyavixove),'® or to/fashion’ for 
extempore speaking before the people and the judges 
Mp peici: wal Bisavieas 3 but his first “object 
was to teach them to be good and true men (kaAovec 
te kayaQovc), and thereby to render them useful to 
their country, and their _fellow-citizens, to their 
family and dependents. | But the education of the 

“youth for practical life and for public affairs, was 
ot his object ; nor indeed could it be otherwise : 
and it is evident too, that eloquence, as such, was 
universally considered as the result of his teaching, 
from the circumstance, that at a later period, the 
law introduced by Kritias, then one of the thirty 
tyrants, Adywv réxvnv pn Siddoxev, was especially 
aimed at him.’ A great deal then of what conduced 
to excellence in oratory must have been taught by 
him, as well as by the sophists and by the Sokrates 
of the drama, only that he pursued it so much the 
more justly and soundly, as he did not confine his 
view to the external and practical object of instruc- 
tion, but looked purely to the cultivation and deve- 
lopement of the man; and this was the reason that 
the ablest amongst those youths who were in pur- 
suit of vain-glorious and selfish purposes, such as 
Alkibiades, Theramenes, and Kritias, first attached 


10 Xenoph. Mem. IV. 3, 1. 

1 Id. 1, 2, 48. 

12 Xenophon, |. c. conf. iv. 5, 12, &« rovrov yap ytyvecOa dvdpac 
apisrove re kai HyEoviKwrarouc. I cannot believe the supplementary 
words Kai dtaXexrixwrarore to be a genuine reading—the whole con- 
text is against it, and the author would be giving, as the object of 
education, that which he had previously brought forward as the means. 
They seem to have slipped in from the beginning of the next chapter. 

13 Xenoph. Mem. 1, 2, 31 ; and Schneider’s note. 
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themselves to him, and as soon as they had acquired 
in their intercourse with him that formal or metho- 
dical readiness which they were in search of, they 
deserted him. 

When Strepsiades is to be initiated into the new 
system, it remains to be ascertained (according to the 
injunctions of the choros) (v. 414 sq.) whether or no 
he possesses a good memory, a natural disposition for 
subtle and minute enquiries, and an unwearied in- 
dustry ; and Sokrates (v. 482 sq.) puts him shortly 
to the proof, to see if he is retentive, uvnuovicoe. 
He is in the first instance admitted, as his master 
sees that, at least, he has got a pragmatical turn (vy. 
494 sq.), but he is soon dismissed, when having re- 
ceived his lesson, he fails on the first trial of his me- 
mory (4785, 790). In the same manner did the real 
Sokrates place the highest value on this faculty, in 
the youths whom he admitted into his more intimate 
society ; and from this test he formed his judgment 
of their natural abilities, whether they would readily 
comprehend what they observed, whether they re- 
tained what they had learned, and if they possessed 
a strong turn for all practical sciences." 

The principal object with Sokrates was, as is well 
known, the attainment of self-knowledge; and to 
this he endeavoured to conduct those who frequented 
him, in order to bring them from a false appreciation 
of themselves, to open to them an insight into their 
own deficiencies, and thus to lead them on the right 

14 Xenoph. Mem. IV. 1, 2, érexpaipero C? rac ayabae gvoee ix 
Tov Tay Te pavOdveiy oie TpostxouY, Kai pynpovevery & dv paBoev, 
cai ixOupeiv roy pabnparwy rayrwr, Ol oy toriv oikiay TE KaAwE 
oixeiy Kai modu, Kai Td brdov avOpwroc TE Kai avOpwrivoc 
mpaypacw ed ypicOat. 

5 Plato Phedr. c. 8, ib. Heindorf. Apolog. Socr. Opp. P. I. vol. 3, 
p- 113. 
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road to a good and perfect education. And as in 
Xenophon" we read how Euthydemos is driven by 
his questions, in reference to the Delphic yvo% 
savrov, to give up the high opinion he had enter- 
tained of himself, and how. at length he perceives 
and confesses his own nothingness, so does Strep- 
siades announce to his son, on his going into the 
school of Sokrates (v. 842), as one of the effects 
of it, which will immediately take place, yudou &é& 
saurov, we auabhic ci Kat maxbe, “ Thou wilt soon 
learn what an ignorant and stupid fellow thou art.” 
which is evidently a pleasant and comic allusion to 
the practice of the real Sokrates. 

The Dialectics of Sokrates were, indeed, very dif- 
ferent from those of the school exhibited in “ The 
Clouds ;” they did not consist like those of the 
sophists, in that system of contentious quirks and 
quibbles, which Aristotle has exposed in his treatise 
on the sophistical tAeyxo., or paralogisms (false 
reasonings), and which had for its object,” not the 
discovery of truth or facts, but simply the maintain- 
ing the dispute of the moment, and was thus neces- 
sarily productive of indifference towards truth and 
error, right and wrong: on the contrary, Sokratic 
dialectics taught the art'® of analysing ideas, in order 
to obtain through that process a clear consciousness 
of their generic characters; and thus to possess 
them intelligibly and distinctly. He considered it 
absolutely necessary, if any one wished to learn how 
to express himself clearly and correctly, to practice in 


16 Mem. IV. 2, 24, 39. 

7 Aristot. de Sophist. elench. cap. 11, 2 sq. ed. Bahle. 

18 Xenoph. Mem. IV. 5, 12, pn 6 kai rd StadéyerOar dvopacbijvat 
zk TOU cuYidyTac Kowy PBovdrEvecOae CradéyovTac KaTad yévn Ta 
wpaypara. 
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this art; and it was indispensable for eloquence, and 
for ruling others by the power of speech.’* Now 
we observe evident traces of this leading trait of the 
real Sokrates in the strong disposition which, when 
inspired by the choros of clouds (v. 320), who in the 
words of Sokrates (v. 317), bestow on mankind un-. 
derstanding and the faculty of dialectics and intelli- 
gence, yuwunv ka diadcEw kai vodv, Strepsiades feels 
within himself, to subtilize in the school of philo- 
sophy, and “ spin metaphysic cobwebs,” AewroAoyetv 
Kal wept Kavou otevoAecyetv. We see them also in 
the instruction which the master gives him to cover 
up the head, and collect within it his faculties of con- 
templation, sifting, dividing, abstracting, and com- 
pounding: and not only in these, but also in the 
grammatical or critical questions, which he propounds 
to him (v. 659 sq.) and in the whole dialectic system 
of the school of sophistical refinement. The master 
or director of this school has also appropriated to 
himself the method of induction,” the etymological 
deductions,” and that comparison of the didactic 
developement of ideas with the art or science of obste- 
trics,” which were all peculiar to the real Sokrates. 
Now, although much of all this is either in great 
proportion, or wholly peculiar to the sophists, as for 
example, the grammatical exercises, which are strictly 
in connection with those devices* of theirs, which 
turned upon solecisms, and appear to allude to similar 


19 Ib. IV. 6, 1, ‘Qe 62 rai duadexrKwrépouc émoiee rode curidyTac, 
reipadoopat Kai TovTo Eye. Swxparne yap rove péy eiddrag ri 
Exaorov ein TOY byTwY, tvomte Kai ToIc ddXote av tEnyetoOa divacOat. 

20 V. 383 sq. V. 234; and Wieland’s note in his translation of 
“ The Clouds,” in the Attische Museum, vol. ii. p. 2, s. 92. 

21 VV. 394, and Ernesti’s note. 

22 V.137, and Wieland’s note, 1. c. p. 81. 

23 Aristot. de Sophist. el. cap. 14 and 32. 
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sophistical subtleties of Prodikos ;* the method of 
questioning, too,” practised by them as well as by 
Sokrates, as the best weapon of defence, as well 
as offence (though Sokrates understood better how 
to manage it, and felt, moreover, the necessity of 
knowing it, and of handling it with ability, in order 
to meet and destroy the snares of those sophists); 
there naturally arose from these circumstances a 
strong and deceptive appearance of similarity, not- 
withstanding the very great difference which really 
existed between him and their school. For Sokrates 
directed his attention to a pure, harmonious, and 
comprehensive form of science,” not to tricks of art ; 
he sought not for outward results, but for truth and 
facts; his whole and sole aim being an objective 
reality in every pomt of view; and when this was 
beyond his reach, he preferred a modest reserve and 
ignorance. 

The Sokrates of Xenophon was so notoriously 
averse to those profound researches into the pzréwpa, 
that is into the universe, the heavenly bodies, and 
atmospherical phenomena, which engross the master 
of subtleties in “ The Clouds,” that he pronounced 
it to be a proof of alienation of mind in all who, 
like Anaxagoras, were for ever brooding upon such 
topics; for it was impossible, he said, to pene- 
trate into the material or objective cause, or basis 
of them, or into their mutual dependence upon 
one another.” This was originally the province of 


24 Platon. Charmid. c. 21, and passages cited by Heindorf. 

% Aristot. 1. c. cap. 12 and 15. 

*6 Schleiermacher on the Worth of Sokrates as a Philosopher, in the 
Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences, 1814-1815 (Philosophical 
Class, p. 63-64).—Berlin. [See Translation of this work in Philo- 
logical Museum, vol. ii. p.548. Tr.] 

27 Xenoph. Mem. I. 1, 11, IV. 7. 6. 
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the physical school, or school of natural philoso- 
phers, afterwards of the Eleatic school. It was, 
however, also a favourite pursuit of the sophists ;* 
and amongst these Prodikos is particularly pointed — 
out as a meteorologist”? by Aristophanes, in “ The 
Clouds” (v. 360), and in “ The Birds” (v. 692). It 
is therefore not only from those two schools, but 
generally from the philosophers his contemporaries, 
that the poet has introduced this science into his 
ppovtiorhpioyv or institute for subtleties; and that 
with expressions, as pepysvoppovtiarat (v. 101), 
which Xenophon® resolves into pepiuv@vra and 
ppovriotiy, uetewpocogiotat (Vv. 360) perewpopévaxeg 
(v. 333), and ddodAgcxar (Vv. 1480-1485), by which, 
as they are used by the preceptor and his disciples, 
he designates the philosophers in general, partly from 
the object to which they principally attached them- 
selves,*! and partly from their system of speculation 
and rhetoric, as bearing upon that object. One of the 
most prominent cosmogonical doctrines attributed by 
Aristophanes to the master of the school (v. 380. 826 
sq. 1241, 1471, 1477), is that which describes the 
whirlwind god, Atvoc, by whom as the sovereign ruler 
of the world, Zeus and the other gods are displaced. 
One of the scholia on v. 380 observes that this is 
borrowed from Anaxagoras. Wieland finds fault 
with that notion,” and remarks, on the contrary, 


33 Philostrat. Vit. Soph. in Opp. p. 481, ed. Olear. AvsAéyero pév 
yap mepi avdpiag’ Cudéyero Cé Kai wepi Cexcadrnroc, ipwwy TE TEE 
kai Qe@v, Kai Orn arEcynpariorat 7) Ea TOU Kdcpov. 

29 Compare Schol. ad Nub. 360, and Suidas voc. ITpééucoc, who as 
Hemsterhuis observes (animad. ad Lucian. app. p. 3), had access to 
much more complete scholia on this passage of Aristophanes, than 
we possess at present. 

30 Mem. IV. 7, 6. 

31 Ruhnken ad Xenoph. Mem. I. 2, 31. Hemsterh. |. c. p. 10. 

32 Explanation V. annexed to the translation of ‘‘ The Clouds.” 
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that the doctrine arose out of the school of Demo- 
kritos, and may have been brought to Athens by his 
disciple Protagoras. But the etvo: or diva: of Anaxa- 
goras were very different from those of Demokritos. 
According to the system of the former, they came 
into being at the moment when Intelligence (Nove) 
had given life and motion to matter, which was 
originally without motion ;*° but according to Demo- 
_ kritos, they were themselves the originals of all things, 
and bodies were formed by the chance collision of the 
atoms contained in them.** Now it might be said, 
that a precise distinction of these two vortex systems 
wasno business of the poet’s, particularly as Anaxagoras 
himself, by not defining the further operation of Nove 
or Intelligence by means of these vortices, had left it 
undecided, whether the former or the latter, the Nove 
or the vortices, had predominated in the formation of 
the world. But the Atvoc of “ The Clouds” is brought 
forward by the circumstance, that he was said to have 
displaced Zeus, and that Anaxagoras was accused of 
doéBza, for having transformed the gods into allego- 
ries, and for having given an earthly existence to the 
heavenly bodies,*> which had been held to be gods; 
here then is evidently an allusion to Anaxagoras, 
as again in those passages in “The Clouds,” where 
Sokrates places Clouds and Ether in the seat of the 
gods, he is compared with Anaxagoras in doéea, just 
as in the witty and malicious expression, Xwxparne 
6 MnAtoge (v. 830), he is brought into comparison with 
the well known atheist Diagoras of Melos, as if the 
poet had said Swxparne 6 afeoc. To this we may add, 


33 Ritter’s History of the Ionian Philosophy, p. 255, and the pas- 
sages there quoted. 

34 See the passages in Meiners’ History of Sciences, P. I. p. 693. 

% See the passages in Ritter, p. 205, and in Meiers and Schémann’s 
“ Attic Law Proceedings,” p. 303. 
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that Plato also in the Apology, has thrown back 
upon Anaxagoras the charge of acé(3ea, which in a more 
dangerous place had been brought against Sokrates. 

However strongly and plainly this doctrine, and 
the whole study of natural philosophy to which it 
belongs, are even in our eyes in direct contradiction 
to that of the real Sokrates, of whom Cicero says: 
‘“‘ Philosophiam devocavit e coelo, et in urbibus col- 
locavit, et in domos etiam introduxit, et coegit de 
vita et moribus rebusque bonis et malis querere,” 
there are yet some points of approximation, by 
which, in reference to such study, he is identified 
with his dramatic namesake. For not only did 
Sokrates himself (as has already been indicated by 
Wolf*” in reference to Aristophanes), before he 
avowed and recommended the practical side of phi- 
losophy as alone useful for life, busy himself a good 
deal with natural philosophy, and frequent the lessons 
of Archelaos, a scholar of Anaxagoras, or as some 
say, those of Anaxagoras himself ;* but his own sys- 
tem of teaching proceeded, according to Xenophon,* 
(like the preparatory theoretical instruction in the 
ppovrtarhpov), from God and divine things, and from 
abstract ideas of right; and comprehended in this 
view the heavenly bodies, and the phenomena of 
nature. But Sokrates’ doctrine of God, of the world, 
and of the soul, can scarcely have had, as Schleier- 
macher has already observed,‘ the exclusive appli- 
cation which Xenophon alone has given to it. That 
he always set that preeminent value on the soul 


36 Opp. P. i. vol. 2, p. 109. 

37 In the preface to his translation of “ The Clouds,” p. x. sq. 

33 See the passages in Meiners’ History of the Sciences, P. II. p. 
350, and Reisig’s prefat. at Nub. p. xii. sq. Cicero Quest. Tusc. V. 4. 

39 Mem. IV. 3 and 4. 

4 See as above, ‘‘ On fhe Worth of Socrates,” &c. 
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over the body, and that he laid such stress on the 
cultivation of the former, was, in all probability, based 
upon his own notion of the essence of the soul, whose 
incorporeal, ante-corporeal, and immortal existence, 
according to the notice contained in a fragment of 
Plutarch’s Treatise, wept Wvyiic,*! he was able to 
demonstrate. With this again was combined his 
view of the primary cause of the world; and the two 
notions together render it likely, that at least the most 
general basis of Plato’s doctrine concerning God, na- 
ture, and ideas, which is referred to Sokrates by the 
pseudo-Plutarch,” was, in fact, derived from him. 
Even then, should we suppose that abandoning the 
most general and universal principle, he pursued in 
his doctrine of the Godhead, only that teleological and 
practical course, which Xenophon alone has brought 
forward, still were objects and considerations of the 
description alluded to, by no means excluded from 
the range of the Sokratic dialogues; and a notice of 
the views entertained also by the natural philoso- 
phers, thus became interwoven in those dialogues, 

either in the way we are told by Xenophon,* or as it" 
is introduced into the etymological inquiries, which 
Sokrates enters into on these subjects with Hermo- 
genes, in the Kratylos of Plato.“ But besides 
this, and without referring to the earlier application 
of Sokrates to objects of natural philosophy, there 
would still remain, in reference to these pursuits, a 
resemblance in form between him and his namesake 


in “* The Clouds.” 


4 Opp. T. xiv. p. 279, ed. Hutten. Compare also § 66 of the 
Pheedo of Plato. 

# De placitis philosophorum, 1, y’, 2’, and i. Opp. T. xiii. p. 358, 
372, and 375. 

43 Mem. 1, 1, 14, IV. 7, 7. 44 Opp. P. xi. vol. 2, p. 56: 
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The school of philosophy and rhetoric, which toge- 
ther with its director, is essentially interwoven into 
the conduct of this piece, is therefore an amalgamation 
of elements borrowed from the earlier school of phy- 
sical knowledge, as well as from the Eleatic school, 
and from that of the later sophists, which by means 
of several essential characteristic traits derived from 
the real Sokrates, are all concentrated together in his 
dramatic character. But the union of these essential 
characteristics with sophistical ingredients seems to 
have been the prominent object in the mind of the 
poet. This, indeed, is the result of the character of 
the whole play, in which it would not be difficult to 
point out several of the captious and litigious forms 
and methods of sophistry, alluded to by Aristotle, and 
by Plato; but that would lead us toofar from the object 
of the present essay. We cannot, however, avoid notic- 
ing the Adyog kpeirTwr, and 7rrwv, dikaog and aédrkoe, 
highly important as they are for the whole piece, and 
the possession of which forms the reputation of the 
school (v. 112): the last of these Pheidippides is 
required to learn (v. 116) ; it is afterwards ardently 
pursued by Strepsiades (v. 244), and finally when 
personified and brought upon the stage, it enters 

45 Wieland has the strange notion, of which the play contains not 
a single trace, that the Ady. duc. and ad. were brought upon the stage 
in cages, and in the guise of fighting cocks. To say nothing of the 
oroveai TpLakovToUrLwec, introduced as persons in “ The Knights,” 
the representation of Eipyvn and ’O7wpa in “ The Peace,” and 
BaovXsia in “‘ The Birds ;” as these ideas are readily transformed into 
allegories, how much more natural does the dialogue between right 
and wrong become, if performed by two men, just as Prodikos has 
represented the very same subject, by two women appropriately 
attired, according to the description of Xenophon! But we must 
also admit here an appropriate disguise: the Adyo¢ aéucoc might have 


worn the mask of one of the most notorious wranglers of the time. 
From the repeated invectives with which the Xoyo¢ Cixatoc attacks him 
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into a war of words with the former. This was, 
indeed, just the way of the sophistical teachers, to 
give to their pupils, to be learnt by rote, Adyor of 
this description, that they might at once see and 
learn the rules of the art in the application of them ;*° 
‘and we may look upon the dispute of the two Adyou 
for the possession of Pheidippides, as a parody of 
the well known contest, in the “Qea of Prodikos, 
between ’Apery and Kaxia for the young Hercules ; 
the point of the parody lying in the contrast of the 
results. This view of the case becomes quite clear, 
when “The Clouds” of the choros (v. 360 sq.) bring 
Sokrates and Prodikos together, as their chief wor- 
shippers and favorites, ascribing, indeed, cogia to 
the latter, not less ironically than is expressed in the 
proverb Ipodicov cogwrepoc ;7 and this is the more 
to the purpose, as Sokrates had himself frequented the 
lectures of Prodikos.* It was then in perfect accord- 
ance with this connection, which is expressed also in 
a fragment of the raynviorai® when speaking of one 
who had been corrupted by the studies of that school, 


(v. 890) kaivep Opacic wy, and (v. 915) OQpacic i zodX0v, we might 
infer that it was that of Thrasymachos, who on other occasions is not 
spared by Aristophanes. We may compare the fragment from the 
AatraXéic, which is quoted further on. Can the dixavog have worn 
the mask of Aristophanes himself? His going over to the opposite 
party would, in that case, be so much the more ironical. 

# Aristot. de Soph. el.c. 34, 7. Kai yap rev zepi rove tpusriuode 
Abyoue psPapvovyTwy Opoia tte HY H Taidevore TH Topyiov Tpaypa- 
Teig Adyoug yap ot piv pHTopiKove ot Ce towrnpatuodc *idocay 
txpavOdvey, sic odc wARoTaKIC tuTinreY WHOncay ExaTEpoL TOvC 
@AXAnrwyr N6yove. 

47 Valckenaer animadv. ad Ammonium, L. II. c. 6. 

48 Xenoph. Mem. II. 1, 21, ib. Schneider. Plato Menon. c. 37, ib. 
Buttmann. 

# Schol. ad Nub. 360, 

roy dvdpa rovroy BiBriov cuEgPoper, 
i} UWpdcexoc, i) rév adodesywy tig yé THe. 
Cc 
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to tack on to this dramatic personage, what was 
quite foreign to the real Sokrates ; namely, that pay- 
ment would be exacted (v. 876) for instruction in the 
art which was there taught, after the example, not 
merely of the sophists, who gave worldly wisdom in 
exchange for money (apa 76 cogpiZav),*° but also of 
Zeno, the founder of the Eleaties,*! and of other 
philosophers. 

But of all the characteristic traits which are com- 
bined together in the master of the school of chi- 
canery, the only one which we cannot with any 
certainty ascribe to, or derive from any one definite 
individual, or any one class of men, is the filching 
away of a cloak from the paleestra, which is extolled 
by one of his scholars, as his finest master-stroke (v. 
177 sq-). An attempt, indeed, has been recently made, 
by a singular explanation of this really difficult pas- 
sage, to convert the actual stealing of the cloak into the 
mere exhibition or demonstration of such an act; and 
thus to remove from Aristophanes the odium of hay- 
ing accused Sokrates of an act of villainy. Reisig, in 
his preface to this play, supposes Sokrates merely to) 
have exhibited on a table strewed with ashes, and 
with the roasting spit bent into a circular form, how 
some one else had stolen a cloak from the palzstra, 
the expression used by the poet being Qomdrioy, with 
the article, i. e. the cloak which was the object of the 
proposition ; and by this explanation it is conceived 
that the difficulty is removed, of either imagining the 


50 Xenoph. Mem. I. 6, 12, Kai rv codiay woatrwe rode piv 
apyupiov TH Bovropévy TodovyTac sopiordc aroKadovow. Aristot. 
de Soph. Elench. c. 1, 6, ort yap 7) coguorixy garvopévny codia, oioa 
6 ph, Kai 6 cogisTic xpnpariori¢e arb Pavopévng cogiac, aX’ odK 
ovong. Compare Plat. Sophist. Opp. P. II. vol. ii. p. 140, sq. 158, 
sq. 241. 

51 Plato Alcib. I. c. 31, extr. 
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scene to be laid entirely in the palestra, which, how- 
ever, could only have taken place in the school, or 
of admitting a sudden jump of the professor from 
the school into the palestra, inconsistent as this 
would necessarily be with the brevity of the narrative. 
But setting aside the difficulty and circumstantiality 
of such demonstration (mathematice ejus demon- 
strationis, as it is called), of which we can form to 
ourselves no just notion; and, moreover, consider- 
ing that even with this explanation, insignificant 
as it is, the character of Sokrates does not come 
out a jot more pure, by the mere description and 
demonstration of such a learned act of thievery to 
his scholars, than if he had actually put it in prac- 
tice himself; still if Aristophanes had intended that 
bpetXero (v. 179) should have been taken for roinsev, 
Eypawev, arécetev bparpcicAar, on which the whole 
explanation hinges (in the same manner as Horace 
(Serm. II. 5, 41), jokingly ascribes to the bombastic 
Furius himself the “hibernas cana nive conspuet 
Alpes,” which Furius had applied to Jupiter), he 
ought to have given to the whole narrative such a form, 
that the hearer must necessarily have taken the word 
ietAero in the same sense, in which the poet meant 
it; and not have been led, as he is at present, to apply 
it, according to its most natural and obvious meaning, 
to the fact itself. Amongst the passages adduced in 
support of this explanation, that from “ The Frogs,” 
v. 911, &va tw’ exafioev zyxadiwac, is the most appo- 
site, and can be taken in no other sense than as 
erotncev Eva tia KabioOa zyxekadvppévov. Thus, in 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses, VI. 115, we have, Te quoque 
mutatum torvo, Neptune, juvenco Virgine in Molia 
posuit—where poswit is clearly put for imsidentem 
fecit. As tothe passage in v. 168 of “ The Plutus,” 
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60° adove ye potyde Sia Gé mov waparidXera, some 
more decided and apposite examples might have been 
preduced; there being many instances in both lan- 
guages in which the punishment of crime is attri- 
buted to the laws themselves, which, in fact, only 
prescribe the punishment; whereas, in order to un- 
derstand mapazi\Xerar in the above quotation, it is 
not at all necessary to explain it by véuor raparidAcobar 
keAcbovaw or rorovoww. The third passage too, from 
vy. 587 of “ The Lysistrata’ is misunderstood, as 
papoizev and roAdumebev are applied to the actual 
unravelling of the political intrigues, which the women 
had undertaken, and not merely to their chattering 
about it. This explanation then would imply that 
Sokrates, simply to divert his disciples from their 
hunger, had exhibited to them an instructive work 
of art (piece of machinery); and that zpdc radqgira 
(v. 176) should be rendered against hunger ; whereas it 
can in truth only signify ad procuranda cibaria, in 
which sense we have also wpd¢ raAgira in v. 648; 
and with this we may compare the fragment of the 
Ijpac in Diogenes Laertius, 1V. 18, where many 
provocatives are enumerated, wpdc¢ xpéac péya, 1. e. 
ad excitandum illud xpéae péya, on the double sense 
of which word, xpéac, the commentators on y. 428 of 
“The Knights” may be consulted. Now, though 
the anecdote related in v. 177 sq. of “ The Clouds,” 
may by some be considered merely as preliminary 
to a geometrical demonstration, it may also be taken 
for the visible preliminary to a meal. If Sokrates 
had been merely drawing geometrical figures in the 
sand, as he is represented to be doing in the Menon 
of Plato, or as Archimedes used to do, and if Aristo- 
phanes had meant to imply sand or dust, he might, 
as far as the metre of the verse was concerned, have 
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used the word xévw just as well as régpav. Nor 
could he have wanted for this purpose a bent roasting 
spit; as circles and rules (cavdvec), which must be 
understood as implied by the word yewserpia in line 
202, were, of course, at hand in the school.®? It must 
therefore have had a reference to the providing of a 
meal. This the teacher treats as a problem to be 
solved on mathematical principles; his first step is 
to take up some ashes—not sand or dust, and strew 
them, not upon the earth, but upon the hearth; he 
then takes a roasting spit, but instead of sticking 
thrushes, or other eatables upon it, as Dikaiopolis 
does in “ The Acharnians” (v. 1007), he bends it 
into a circular form, and brings out an unexpected 
solution of his problem, not by producing a roasted 
joint, but a cloak which might be bartered for one, 
catching hold of it by the spit, and filching it out of 
the palestra. We have thus a double contrivance 
for getting a dinner, and for a display of mathematical 
knowledge; and as the result has no immediate con- 
nection with either, and is at the same time totally 
unexpected, we have an instance of that comic turn, 
which so frequently occurs in Aristophanes, and 
which is designated by the term zap twdévoav,* 
coupled as it is here, likewise, with another, called 
mapa tpoccoxkiay.+ The article in Jomarioy denotes 
certainly the cloak which was aimed at. We learn, 
also, from the lines 497 sq. 856 and 1498, that the 
school made a profit by cloaks, and Strepsiades him- 
self is afterwards obliged to leave behind his own, a 


=2 Compare Av. 999 sq. Valckenaer ad Eurip. Hippolyt. 468. 

°3 See with others the Scholiasts on this passage, on Av. 38, on 
Vesp. 723. Acharn. 1060, &c. 

»4 See the Scholiasts on Acharn. 733; the commentators on Acharn. 
751, &e. 
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circumstance which gives additional force to this 
anecdote. The words too, ék rie wadaiorpac, from 
the use of the article point to one particular palestra, 
which we may suppose to have been in the neigh- 
bourhood of the school; and one of the scholia very 
properly considers it an allusion to Sokrates’ habit of 
frequenting the gymnasia; where, too, a cloak might 
easily be got from amongst those deposited in the 
awoduTipiov. The narrative is characteristically told 
with epigrammatic brevity, in which the jump from 
the school into the palestra and back again, is re- 
presented as instantaneous, to express the teacher’s 
dexterity in these things ; and in order fully to under- 
stand it, we must fancy to ourselves the emphasis, 
with which the disciple first lays down the preliminary 
arrangements, and then the energy with which he 
exclaims, ik tie waXaiotpac &c. For it was no small 
enterprise which the schoolmaster had undertaken, 
as by one of Solon’s laws it was made a capital 
crime to steal from a gymnasion, or from any other 
place under public protection, a cloak, an oil cruet, 
or any thing whatever of the smallest value.* It 
might be said that this only adds to the harshness 
of the insinuation against Sokrates. But it is not 
worse than that of acé3ca, and so many other insi- 
nuations of perjury, of peculation, of making away 
with public monies, &c. which we find in Aristophanes, 
and in the fragments of other comic writers, but which 
were unattended with any further serious conse- 
quences ; for the invectives of comedy, although they 


>> Demosth. in Timocr. p. 756. Kai et rec y’ tx Avxeiov 7 2€ "Axaédn- 
piac H te Kuvoodpyoue ysarioy 7 AnKvOoy 7 GAO Tt PavAbrTaTorY— 
bdéXotro—Oavarov tvopobernoey eivac THY Cypiay. Aristot. Probl. 
Sect. 29, 14. *Edy pév tec tx Badaveiov Kiby i) ix wadaiorpac— 
Gavary Cnprovrar, Comp. Petit. Leg. Att. p. 636 sq. 
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may have frequently given a direction to public opi- 
nion, were never adopted as accusations, or even as 
denunciations of the individual. We must not, how- 
ever, allow ourselves, without further consideration, 
to view this anecdote as a mere poetical fiction of Aris- 
tophanes; as this supposition would be contradicted 
by the circumstance, that according to the scholiast, 
Eupolis also had charged Sokrates with larceny. The 
only imaginable ground for this conformity of the two 
comic writers must be sought for, not as Wolf hu- 
morously conjectures, in a frailty of youth, which 
Sokrates afterwards got the better of, but in some 
anecdote of the kind, originating in a circumstance 
unknown to us, as has often indeed occurred to 
philosophers absorbed in their meditations, that 
Sokrates may, in one of his absent moments, have 
pocketed something which did not belong to him, or 
exchanged it for his own; this would have been 
seized upon by the comic writers, who were ever on 
the watch to catch him out; here and there a false 
turn would be given to it, and Aristophanes would 
put it in connection with Sokrates’ visits to the gym- 
nasia. According to the lines Srnovydpou mpd¢ thv 
Aipav oivoxdnv zxAzPev,*® Eupolis had represented 
him as having stolen a wine pitcher, whilst a song of 
Stesichoros was being sung at a feast, an opportunity 
indeed which admitted of such an occurrence. Per- 
haps a more perfect collection of the scholia than we 
possess at present, might contain some more satis- 
factory explanation on this subject; but I think it 
worth noticing, that Aristophanes has given to 
Chairephon, who in the other dramas, as well as in 
“ The Clouds,” is brought forward as the confidant 


56 Eupolis says, Oivoyény ékXebev (apa mpocdoKiay). MéXog rt 
yoev was, of course, expected. 
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of Sokrates, the appellation of cXéxrne.” Could but 
the life of Sokrates have furnished even the slightest 
ground, what a lucky hit for the comic poet, to join 
together also in the practice of this virtue, the master 
and the pupil! 

But it may still be asked, what could have induced 
Aristophanes to clothe the story in the garb of a 
geometrical demonstration? This leads us to the pe- 
culiar views entertained by Sokrates of geometrical 
studies, which he himself well understood, and which 
he had learnt from Theodoros of Samos,** whom 
Plato introduces in the Theaitetos as a mathema- 
tician,®** but which he did not wish to be pursued 
further than was required for practical purposes.” 
Now the practical use to which the schoolmaster 
had, according to the scholar’s account, with such 
surprising agility, turned the roasting spit, as soon 
as he had bent it into the shape of a geometrical 
instrument, would naturally give to Strepsiades 
the fullest conviction of the value of the studies 
pursued in the school of sophistry; and it makes 
such a strong impression upon him, that he exclaims 
with astonishment, “ This is, indeed, a cut above 
Thales!” and forthwith he begs that the door may 


57 Schol. Platon. ad Apolog. p. 331, ed. Bekker. 

58 Opp. P. II. vol. i. p. 181, sq. 

59 Ernesti on Xen. Mem. IV. 2, 10. 

6 Xen. Mem. IV. 7, 2. A’rixa yewperpiay péype piv roirov epn 
éeiy pavOdvew, Ewe ixavéc tee yévoiro, si more Cenoee, yy péetpw 
bpbadc 7 tapadaBety 7} Tapadovva h Craveipar, 7 Epyoy arodei~acOat. 
These two last words, which have perplexed Ernesti in his Index, as 
well as Schneider in his Observations, can only mean the projecting 
and executing plans of buildings and similar works; as in Herodot. 
11.101. Towvroy é arodéEacPa prynpoovva and rovroy piv rocavta 
anotetacAa, as well as tpywy amoéettc, which occurs in the same 
place, and in IJ, 148, have the same meaning. 
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be opened, and that he may see the mighty master. 
As soon as he gets a glimpse of the interior of this 
celebrated academy, and of its astronomical and geo- 
metrical apparatus, he instantly bethinks him how 
to turn them to account; and whilst, according to the 
explanation of the disciple, their purpose is to mea- 
sure the whole earth, he finds them eminently useful 
in the repartition of foreign allotments. Thus whilst 
these characteristic accompaniments of the school 
were not merely of use to geometry as a lucrative 
trade,®' for both astronomy and geometry belonged 
to the course of studies taught by the greater part of 
the sophists, they had still their bond of connection 
with a specific peculiarity in the real Sokrates. 

From the foregoing observations we may consider 
this exhibition of the head and director of the subtlety 
school in * The Clouds,” as a caricature, in which 
many of the leading traits borrowed from the Sokrates 
of history, are worked up in a directly opposite sense, 
or are confounded with others diametrically opposed 
to them; and thus the comic conception becomes 
the direct contrast of that picture, which Plato gives 
us of the same philosopher, and in which the prin- 
ciple which peculiarly belonged to him, was idealized. 

But in the composition of this his doctor of subtle- 
ties and refinements, a personage doubtless intended 
to catch the attention of the great mass of the poet’s 
contemporaries, who judge not from truth and fact, 
but who confound together, according to outward 
appearances, what is like with what is unlike, what 
was it, which could have induced him to represent 
this character under the name and form of Sokrates ? 


1 Wolf on v. 639 of his translation. 
62 Plato. Protagor. c. 26, ed. Heindorf. 
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Could there have been any thing like subornation 
by Anytos and Meletos, in order to pave the way for 
a criminal prosecution of this individual? The date 
of the accusation compared with that of the exhi- 
bition of “ The Clouds,” has long put this out of the 
question ; although it cannot be denied that the main 
points of that accusation are contained in the play, 
and that the impression first made by “ The Clouds,” 
extended, as is evident from “ The Apology” of 
Plato, quite down to the period of the proceedings 
against Sokrates.® 

Or was he excited against him, as some have ima- 
gined, by personal hatred, somewhat in the same 
manner as he was against Kleon, when he gave a 
representation of him in “ The Knights ?”’ But there 
was a good reason for his animosity against Kleon.™ 
In the absence of all grounds of personal hatred be- 
tween the comic poets, or Aristophanes in particular, 
and Sokrates, it has been accounted for by the sup- 


position, that the philosopher used frequently to assist . — ‘ 


at the tragedies of Euripides, but was only once 
present at the exhibition of a_ comedy, and that he 
turned it into ridicule. This, however, is pure fic- 
tion, and rests upon no historical evidence. The 
fact was, the comic writers wanted no such ground 
for selecting Sokrates, so peculiarly prominent as he 
was, for the object of their satire. 

In this respect it may well be supposed, that Aris- 
tophanes was only excited against Sokrates by the 
common hatred, which the comic writers entertained 
against philosophers in general. Indeed, the Scholia 
on v. 98 of “ The Clouds,” whilst they pass a correct 
judgment on the presumed personal or political ha- 


% Plat. Apolog. * Acharn, 377 sq. 
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tred of the poet against the philosopher, observe that 
the ridicule cast upon Sokrates does in no one in- 
stance exclusively apply to the philosophers, but 
mainly to the orators. Besides, philosophy was not 
yet domiciliated in Athens; her first arrival there 
was contemporaneous with the developement of co- 
medy; and the philosophers exhibited many pecu- 
harities and extravagancies, quite foreign to the usual 
tone and mode of existence at Athens. The charac- 
teristic alliance between the old national comedy 
and the old habits of the people, and their natural 
dislike of every thing extravagant or eccentric, form 
therefore a much more valid motive than any party 
hatred of the philosophers ; and this motive comes 
out with peculiar energy and effect, in Aristophanes 
and in all his sentiments. 

Nor can we say that the poet casts this ridicule 
upon Sokrates from pure mischief, or from an over- 
flow_of raillery and humour; Wieland, indeed, has 
‘attempted® to explain it in that sense, and his view 
of the matter has been of late years very generally 
adopted. Without denying the share which the 
spirit of satire may have had in this comic picture, 
we may nevertheless imagine another spring, which 
first put it in motion. 

Aristophanes, for example, throws a ridicule on 
several other individuals by similar exhibitions, in 
regard to whom all these motives either existed not at 
all, or only partially; but, on a more intimate ac- 
quaintance with him, we easily discover how they 
were based on his own system of viewing public 
‘affairs, and upon the political opinions which he 
entertained. What for example could he have had 


® In the Attisches museum, vol. iii. 1, § 57-sq. 
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to say against Meton, whom he introduces in “ The 
Birds,” prating as unmathematically, as Sokrates 
talks nonsensically in “The Clouds,” and whom he 
finally dismisses with indignity? Wieland, ex- 
plains this by personal ill-will, as he refers also to 
Meton the allusion in “ The Clouds” (v. 615) to 
the mistake, which had crept into the calendar :” 
although it be very uncertain, even according to 
Ideler,® whether in the year 424—3 B. C., in which 
“The Clouds” was exhibited, i.e. in the first year of 
the 89th Olympiad, the cycle of Meton was already 
introduced, or not; it is indeed more probable that 
the errors of the earlier astronomical calculations of 
Kleostratos were then at their highest point, and to 
this therefore, as Voss observes,® the allusion above 
mentioned may be more properly referred. In 
“The Pirds,” too, Voss justly remarks. that Meton 
himself is not turned into ridicule. But what the 
poet assails, is the arbitrary and despotic oppression, 
which was put in practice by the surveyors in new 
colonies, and in the admeasurements of the lands 
which were to be parcelled out, and which were imi- 
tated by others of that stamp, who were instantly on 
the spot to assist at the foundation of the birds’ city 
in the clouds. Now Meton appears as the repre- 
sentative of the land surveyors: and as he was the 
most illustrious geometrician of his time, the dramatic 
character is more truly painted to the life, by being 
thus individualized, than could have been effected by 
giving to it a generic denomination. Lamachos too, 
of whom Aristophanes has on other occasions made 


66 On “ The Birds,” 992. 

6? The eighth illustration annexed to the translation. 
68 Handbuch der Chronologie, P. 1. p, 322 sq. 

69 On y. 600 of his translation. 
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honourable mention,” is in “ The Acharnians,”’ con- 
formably to the object of that piece, painted in a 
truly ridiculous and deplorable light, because the 
selfishness and vanity of the military commanders, 
whose representative or substitute is here the mask 
of Lamachos, were, in the view of the poet, opposed 
to the peace, which he considered profitable to the 
state. Agathon whom also in other places he praises,” 
is in “ The Thesmophoriazousai,” held up to ridicule 
for his effeminate habits, and for the mawkish cha- 
racter of his poetry. This poetry, as well as the soft 
and rhetorical style of Euripides, announcing the 
decline of the art, and which is ridiculed in ‘‘ The 
Acharnians,” in “ 'The Thesmophoriazousai,” and in 
' “ The Frogs,” and wherever else the poet could con- 
veniently do so, was held by Aristophanes to be 
destructive of a manly and public discipline, and as 
likely to undermine the vigour of the nation. Even 
in Kleon he does not attack merely the individual 
enemy, but the perversity of the demagogues, which 
ever since the death of Perikles, was becoming more 
and more injurious to the commonwealth. And as 
his object is to represent that which is at any time 
assailed by him, strictly and rigorously, in the whole 
force of its absurdity and ridicule, he endeavours to 
attain his end, in the true spirit of comedy, by work- 
ing out to their utmost limits certain fundamental 
traits, corresponding to the originals of his characters, 
but which if subjected to a direct comparison with 
those characters, and stripped of such artificial con- 
nection, might appear not even to belong to them. 
Thus then it is not so much persons, as principles, 


7 Thesmoph. 841, ib. interp. Ran. 1039. 71 Ran. 84. 
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which Aristophanes attacks in “ The Clouds,” and 
in the principal characters of the play, particularly 
in that of Sokrates. In announcing these princi- 
ples, it will not be necessary to develope the whole 
political system of the poet, but merely to note dis- 
tinctly the points, in which the play of “ The Clouds” 
bears upon it. 

It has already been shown, by the sketch of the 
principal features of the story of the drama, that it is 
intimately connected with the wrangling and litigious 
character of the Athenians, fostered as this was by 
the relations between debtor and creditor at Athens. 
Many single attacks upon that state of things are 
also to be found in “ The Clouds,” and in other 
plays of our poet. According to line i127, the Athe- 
nians are a people of fighting cocks, and only differ 
from them, as these last pass no psephisms or de- 
crees. In line 1170 sq. where the various commen- 
tators may be compared, Strepsiades congratulates 
himself on receiving his son from the school of sub- 
tlety, exactly fitted to his own mind, and thoroughly 
instructed, after the fashion of his country, in the 
science of wrangling, and contradiction, and unblush- 
ing chicanery. In “The Birds,” in which at line 
40, the Athenians are compared to cicade (zér- 
ztyec), Which chirp upon the trees only two months 
in the year, whilst the former pass their whole lives 
in pleading in the courts of law,” Euelpides (v. 116) 
says he is come with Peisthetairos to Epops, be- 


72 Compare Xen. de Rep. Ath. 3, 2, 6, and 7, and Schneider’s 
notes. In the last of these passages he has a happy emendation, 
ovysexaca for cvvéccaoa. Hiillmann had already adopted this read- 
ing in progr. De Atheniensium Evywpociac éxi dixag Kai dpxaic 
(Regiom. 1814) p. 7. 
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cause he had been a man as they were, had con- 
tracted debts as they had, and, as Strepsiades says 
too in “ The Clouds,” he did not like paying them. 
Many other similar allusions might also be adduced.# 

Now this fondness for litigation, which was a real 
national fatuity in Athens, offered on the one hand 
to the demagogues, who were heartily hated by 
Aristophanes, a welcome instrument for forwarding 
their own views. The system introduced by Peri- 
kles for carrying on the Peloponnesian war, which 
was severely censured by our poet, had crowded the 
people together within the city; and the leading 
demagogues kept them occupied with the business 
of the tribunals; they fed, too, a host of judges, who 
were annually chosen out of the mass, and a crowd 
of informers and orators: this pay of the Dicasts, as 
it was called, which had been first established by 
Perikles, and which was afterwards raised by Kleon 
to three oboli for each sitting, was increased by 
shares in deposit and forfeit monies, confiscations, 
and various other sources of emolument; and by 
these arts, whilst the public lost all remembrance of 
the quiet enjoyments of peace, the leaders were 
at liberty to pursue their own selfish ends by in- 
trigues, whether for continuing the war, or nego- 
ciating for a truce. The active hostility of Aristo- 
phanes to this vicious propensity to law and lawsuits, 
breaks out on many other occasions,“ but is nowhere 
so completely developed as in “ The Wasps,” the 
whole story of which piece springs out of it. 

This same fatuity was no less efficient in furnishing 
materials and food for the sophistry, which had lately 


73 Comp. besides other passages Nub. 208, and Eccles. 657. 
74 Equitt. 51, 255 sq. 788 sq. 905, 1358 sq. &e. 
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found its way into Athens, and for the eloquence 
which, being based upon that sophistry, is to supply 
Strepsiades with the means of extricating himself 
from the debts in which he is involved. Aristophanes 
ascribes this sophistical oratory to the Koryphaios 
of its school, Gorgias, who is expressly put in con- 
nection with the passion for litigation in “ The 
Wasps” (v. 421), and still more pointedly in “ The 
Birds” (v. 1694 sq.), where he is designated, as one 
of the race of zyyAwtroyaoropec, Who sow and reap 
with their tongues, who gather grapes and figs with 
their tongues, that is, as a sycophantic and brawling 
advocate. 

The older men who had risen to eminence in a 
time, when the prowess of the hand was more valued 
than the cunning of the tongue, were quite unfit to 
cope with this kind of oratory. The choros, there- 
fore, of Elders in “ The Acharnians” (v. 677-691), 
piteously complain of being persecuted and dragged 
before the tribunals, by the young flippant spokes- 
men of the day; but on the other hand, the younger 
part of the population being, for the same reason, the 
more susceptible of these impressions, and dazzled 
by the credit and influence, which this readiness of 
speech gave them in transacting political and judi- 
cial affairs, crowded into the new schools. Here 
too, fathers urged on by their ruling passions, and by 
a sense of their own deficiencies, often brought their 
own sons, as Strepsiades brings his son Pheidippides 
to the subtlety school in “ The Clouds” (vy. 35); and 
Chremylos in “ The Plutus” would have done the 
same, had not the oracle advised him otherwise. 
The art which was here to be learned, required less 
application from the effeminate youths than military 
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exercises; and it gave easier and larger gains than 
war ;” it was, therefore, more popular with the rising 
generation, who (as the old men complain in “ The 
Wasps” v. 1114 sq. and 665 sq.), when they had 
learned its lessons, knew how to get rich by law- 
suits, without having handled an oar or a lance. 

The occupation provided by such schools imme- 
diately withdrew the scholars from those exercises 
which tended to harden the body; and having, as 
Aristophanes says (v. 1045), emptied the palestra, 
and filled the Thermai, they habituated the young 
men to a relaxed mode of life, introducing such effe- 
minate and unmanly habits, that the poet was well 
entitled to represent loquaciousness and debauchery, 
as inseparable companions.” Self-conceit’7, a spirit 
of contradiction, disrespect to age, to their parents 
and to the magistrates,”? and every characteristic of 
ill-breeding and corruption in the youth, all this 
was, in the opinion of Aristophanes, closely allied 
to” the sophistical and rhetorical tendency of the 
education substituted for that earlier instruction, 
which had strengthened at the same time the powers 
of the mind and body, and which had inured the 
youth of Athens to sobriety, modesty, and obedience ; 
and he perceives in it a principle dangerous and me- 
nacing to all public affairs. In this relaxation and 


7 Nub. 921, and observations of Brunck, Wieland, and Voss. 

76 Thus in Acharn. 716. The young man in the court of justice is 
attended by an evpimpweroc and a adoc. Equitt. 878 sq.; Nub. 
1089 sq.; Vesp. 687; Eccles. 112 sq. &c. 

7 Pac. 44. 

78 Nub. 993, 998, 1322 sq.; Vesp. 1037 sq.; Av. 1352 sq.; Ran. 
1072. 

79 Nub. passim. and especially 961 sq. 986 sq. compared with 
Ran. 1013 sq. and 1087 ;@Nub. 1053 sq. comp. with Ran. 1069 sq. ; 
Vesp. 1066 sq. ; Av. 1448 sq. 
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effeminacy of the youth, Aristophanes justly saw the 
germ of the corruption of the political and national 
character, which never had been of a very serious 
cast, and the decline of that valour of bygone days, 
to which Athens had been indebted for her power 
and her victories ;*° nor could he fail to see the source 
of the greatest mischief in a display of oratory, which 
looked not for truth or right, and which valuing only 
those subjective views, which were directed to imme- 
diate profit, and wavering with each shifting of the 
passions, substituted fine words and volubility of 
tongue for plain and simple statements :*' this, too, 
in a state, in which public speaking was the one and 
sole organ of all the concerns of the people, in the 
assembly and in the tribunals. A disposition of the 
youth, insensible to objective certainty, and therefore 
indifferent to truth and falsehood, arrogant as it was 
ignorant, presumptuously raising itself sbove all au- 
thority (such as Pheidippides brings with him from 
the school of the new wisdom,” and which he espe- 
cially announces in v. 1399 sq. and 1419 sq.), could 
not fail to bring into peril the constitution and the 
laws, particularly of a state depending on the absolute 
power of such a volatile and susceptible populace, 
as Aristophanes shows, in the passages of “ The 
Clouds” already cited, and amongst many others, 
in v. 423, 430 sq. 912, 917 sq. 926 sq. 1018 sq. and 
1399. Hence it is that one of the most important 
resolutions, which the poet makes the Demos in 
‘The Knights,” 1374 sq. enact after the reno- 
vation of his youth, is to put a real check to this 


* Vesp. 1091 sq.; Nub. 959, 985 sq. comp. Ran. 1013 sq. 
81 Plato Phedr. c. 113, ib. Heindorf. 
52 Comp. Plate Sophist. c. 38 with Nub. 1040 sq. 
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system of education, and to its application, directing 
it on the contrary to those bodily exercises which 
prepared them for a state of war. 

In this view Aristophanes looks upon the new 
system of education, as it proceeded from the school 
of sophistical eloquence, rigorously and strictly in 
the consequences which it might have, for the cha- 
racter of the young men, as they grew up into man- 
hood, and through their means, for public and private 
discipline, and for the state itself. 

Now Aristophanes had already in the AaraXgie, 
or Revellers, the earliest of his plays, four years be- 
fore the exibition of “ The Clouds,” introduced, as 
he tells us, a comparison between the fruits of the 
old and the new fashioned system of education, in 
the characters of two sons,the one a well-bred and pru- 
dent youth, the other a foolish debauchée; in which 
contrast we may, in a manner, trace the ground- 
work of the Adyoe Sikatoc, and the Adyo¢g aéikoe in 
“ The Clouds.” The last he calls also xcarariywv, 
and the first, cWppwv; and taking this in combination 
with the remarkable fragments from scenes of that 
play preserved by Galen,** in which both sons must 
have been on the stage together with the father, and 
which Seidler has ably illustrated,® it is clear, that 
in the fop, whom Galen calls axé\acroe (the epithet 
which is also given to Pheidippides, by the choros 
in “ The Clouds,” v. 1348), the study of rhetoric is 
coupled with debauchery and contempt of old age, 
quite in the sense so prevalent in the mind of 
Aristophanes. The father, for example, first exa- 


83 Nub. 529, and the Scholia upon the passage. 
Tay Immoxparove yhwoody et 7ynoe in prooemio. 
85 Brevis disputatio de Aristophanis fragmentis. Hal. 1818, p. 12-18, 
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mines him, and reads to him some yA@rra, moral 
sentences, out of Homer, which his son seems unable 
to explain. The brother, who has been brought up 
in the old fashion, evinces a better acquaintaince 
with them. Then, in order to show that the latter 
is, on the other hand, inexperienced in legal matters, 
he of the new school questions him on some difficult 
points of the laws of Solon.*® Further on, a discus- 
sion takes place between the father and the son, in 
which the former quietly replies to the abusive and 
passionate language of the youth, by a scoffing ridi- 
cule of single expressions he makes uses of, accom- 
panied with remarks on the kind of persons whom 
he has chosen to associate with.” In this manner 


86 Seidler has successfully restored the line belonging to this pas- 
sage. ‘O pév ody cdc, tude 0 odroc adedgdc, Gpacdrw Ti Kadovow 
idudve. The following question ri zor’ tori 7d ed wrousiy is evidently 
corrupt, and I would read, ri wor’ zori wroteioPat, so as to make it the 
close of the following anapest. We may take zoveioAa simply from 
Onporoinorc, and wo7oinoce, or the admission to Athenian burghership, 
and adoption in the terms and laws of Solon, and which were appli- 
cable to legal proceedings on the right of citizenship, on conjugal and 
paternal relations, on inheritances, &c. Amongst other authorities may 
be quoted the undoubted law of Solon in Demosth. adv. Steph. p. 
1133, Ocoe py Exrerroinvro. Compare Petit. leg. Att. I. tit. 3 and 4, 
and VI. tit. 6, and many of the passages there quoted. The proposed 
change is somewhat violent ; but these fragments are in a very muti- 
lated state. 

87 This fragment is also quoted by Elmsley on 719 of “ The 
Acharnians,”’ and in the first line of it he reads a@\X’ él copehrn 
instead of &wc, sopé\An, as proposed by Brunck, and retained by 
Porson and Seidler. I doubt, however, although old men were nick- 
named cope and ripoc (see Bergler on the Lysistrata, 372, a passage 
quoted also by Seidler), whether the words pupoy and ratviat even 
in conjunction with either copdc or rvpoc could have the same 
application, and whether, therefore, we might read as a vocative with 
Seidler and Elmsley the line in question. “Acc, copé\An kai pipor 
kai ravviat. But old people are frequently designated in raillery by 
youths, as things of this description, or others used in funerals; or 
such things are recommended tothem, Plut. 277, Vesp. 1365, Lysistr- 
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the old gentleman brings together several individuals, 
who may have influenced the education of the young 
men of Athens, or in whom this education may have 
been reflected, as in a mirror. The first of these is 
Lysistratos, whom Aristophanes characterises in 
“The Acharnians” (v. 855 sq.) and in “The Wasps,” 
(v. 788), as a man thoroughly drenched in villainy, 
practising every species of wickedness, and the 
disgrace of his demos; then come the rhetoricians ; 
after them Alkibiades the pattern of the young 
nobility of his time ; and finally the attornies of the 
courts, who are named along with Thrasymachos.® 
In the fragment of this piece preserved by Athenaios, 
XV. c. 14, p. 694, &: "Aco of por cxodudy Te AaBav® 


599 sq. The caraziywy, so learned in the law, might, in the dispute 
with his father, have let something fall from him about a ypagy 
mapavoiac, as Pheidippides in “The Clouds,” vy. 845, by which, if he 
gained his suit, the father would lose all controf over his own property ; 
and if he then asked, what would be left to him—the answer was clear : 
“Enough, a narrow bier—a mummy and a shroud.” This also explains 
the word axe, the difficulty of which expression, if the others are 
taken as words of scorn and insult, had suggested to Elmsley the 
change which he proposed. 

88 T am inclined to think that in the father’s last speech— 

Oip, & Opacipaye, 
Tic rovrTo réy ovynydpwy ynpverat ; 
The old man calls his son a doughty adversary, ® Opacvpaye, in allu- 
sion to the well known sophist of that name, and he thus places him 
on a par with that personage. 

89 Sub. Avpay, or puppivny, as in Nub. 1364, and in the fragment 
from the IleAapyoi in the Scholiast on Vesp. 1239, for both these 
instruments were taken by the guests when they sang in turn at table. 
See Ilgen’s disquis. de scoliorum poesi, p. exlviii. sq. clxi. sq. The no- 
tion which Brunck (addend. ad Aristoph. fragm. p. 168) has borrowed 
from Burmann, that wherever 7pd¢ puppirny occurs in this construc- 
tion, we must understand Myrrhina, the courtezan, sitting with them 
at table, may be admitted as an allusion in particular passages, but 
certainly could not have been intended by Aristophanes in this passage 

of “The Clouds.” In the Aaradeic, indeed, XaBwy may be ex- 
plained without either Avpay or puppy. 
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’Adxatiov x Avaxpéiovtoe, ‘ come, take and sing me 
a scolion of Alkaios, or of Anakreon,” the challenge 
to sing an old scolion at table, and accompany it 
with the lyre, is identically the same as that, which, 
according to Strepsiades’ narrative in “ The Clouds,” 
v. 1353 sq. began the quarrel with Pheidippides, and 
it was probably addressed to the ill-educated son. 
Another fragment in Athenaios, IV. c. 25, p. 184, e:— 


e > ~ ‘ 7 ~ , VA 
Ooric avA0ic Kai Abpaie viv KaTaTéTpypaL XPwpEVOC, 
Eira pe oxamre Kedkvete 5 


I, who have spent my life ’mid pipes and flutes,— 
Thou bidst me now go dig? 


seems to be the answer of the good-for-nothing 
fellow, who has been brought up in the doctrine of 
the Adyoe adixoc, in “ The Clouds” (v. 1072), “that 
happiness consists in sensual indulgence ;’’ and he 
therefore makes the same reply to the advice given to 
him, to change his mode of life and to be industrious, 
which the young sycophant in “ The Birds,” who 
had been a disciple in the same school, gives in v. 
1432, to Peisthetairos. 


\ \ 40 Ya ‘ > ae 
Ti yap maw; oKxamrey yap ovK ériorapmat. 


** What shall I do? I know not how to dig.” Itis 
plain that this xarartywy, eloquent as he is, and 
learned in the law, has also studied the noble art of 
sycophancy, from the fragment preserved in Suidas, 
VOC. oeicat: 


"Eos.ov, iirouv ypiat’, ywetAov, TAAL 
*Eouxopavroup. 
“ 1 bullied, called for money—threatened, 
and again 
Betook me to my sycophantic tricks.” 
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On the other hand, the expression, éLuypodourpi- 
cauev Of Julius Pollux, VII. 168, compared with 
v. 961 and 1044 of “ The Clouds,” suits with the 
character of the olden times, and probably belongs 
to the old father, or to the cw¢pwv, who followed in 
his steps. In short, Aristophanes seems to have 
painted in the Aaradzic, a youth of the new 
system of education, who lived and existed in a 
thorough contempt of the old discipline, and only 
aspired to a proficiency in sophistical oratory ; and 
this he contrasts with earlier and better times, and 
with the system of education, which was founded 
upon the spirit of those times. 

Now it is evident that the poet had in view some 
kind of relationship between this play of the AaraXkie, 
and “ The Clouds,” not only from a comparison of 
this last mentioned piece with the fragments which I 
have quoted, but particularly from the circumstance, 
that in the parabasis introduced into the second edi- 
tion of “The Clouds,” in which the poet complains of 
the unfayourablereception which the first had met with 
from the judges (v. 528 sq.), he makes especial mention 
of the success which the cwppwyv and the xcarariywv 
had obtained in the AaraXéic, as if this drama too, 
connected as it was with the other, was entitled to 
have expected the same applause. We are then fully 
warranted in considering the play of “‘ The Clouds” 
in a three-fold relation, i. e. to the AaraXeic, the 
‘Inreic, and the Sdijxec. In the first of these three, 
the old and new system of education are contrasted 
with each other, by holding forth to the public liv- 
ing examples of each; in “ The Knights,” the evil 
effects of the daily increasing crowd of orators and 
demagogues are prominently brought forward; and 
in “ The Wasps,” the passion for lawsuits and adju- 
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dications, so profitable to those two classes, and 
ruinous to all others, forms the principal subject of 
the story. But whilst in these three plays the evils of 
bad education are put forward more or less directly, 
and with some pointed allusions too, as in v. 1037 sq. 
of “The Wasps,” the final cause and root of the 
mischief are comparatively kept in the back ground. 
“th “The Clouds” however the poet introduces 
us to the original source, whence, according to his 
view, this new fangled and pernicious system of 
education took its rise, namely, the school of sophis- 
tical eloquence. He represents the Phrontisterion 
or subtlety shop, as its seat and centre of union, 
this being necessary in a dramatic point of view; 
and he concentrates in the schoolmaster those essen- 
tial properties of the school, which are to explain his 
purpose, interwoven as they are with others, which 
belong to the real Sokrates, under whose name and 
mask he clothed the dramatic personage. This indi- 
vidual centralization was indispensably requisite for 
the conduct of the drama ; and thisis the poet’s only 
excuse for representing Sokrates within the walls of 
a school, as the philosopher himself was continually 
moving about in public, a contradiction, which has 
been considered as a convincing proof that the whole 
exhibition, as we have it, could not have been in- 
tended really for him.®° Aristophanes lays open to /)} 
us, with the colouring, indeed, of a caricature, the 
whole interior sayings and doings of the school; he 
draws a sketch of the methods and means of instruc- 
tion peculiar to it; and he shews the extent to which 
the mischief has already gone, since the Adyoe dikatoe 
is unable to defend himself; and as, zwevia, in 


® Reisig. l. c. p. xxvii. 
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y. 608 of “ The Plutus,” after her earnest eulogy of 
the discipline of the good old times, is forced to quit 
the field, he too is reduced to the necessity of going 
over to the other side; the poet shows us, likewise, 
what results we are to expect from the school, what 
immediate calamities threaten not merely the pa- 
rents themselves, who were blind enough to encou- 
rage such a system of education, but the common-weal 
also; and finally, what the people ought to do, to 
annihilate the evil at its source. 

The Sokrates in “ The Clouds” must not, there- 
fore, be considered as an individual, or as the copy 
of an individual; but as the principal personages in 
Aristophanes are for the most part symbolical, he, 
too, must be viewed as symbolical, that is, as the 
representative of the school and of its principle. And 
as we see in him a good deal, which answers to the 
individual, whose name and mask he bears, and 
much too, which is heterogeneal to him, although by 
means of certain allusions, and the ingenuity of 
dramatic combination, these two are amalgamated 
together; so also in the characters of Strepsiades 
and Pheidippides, many traits which are perfectly 
apposite to the objects which they are intended to 
typify, are combined with many which are extrava- 
gantly caricatured, and the creatures of poetic fiction. 
Strepsiades for example, whose name is explained 
by his tendency to evil (v. 1455 comp. v. 88), and 
by the pleasure he takes in distorting right (v. 434), 
is the representative of the good old time, working 
out its own destruction by the abandonment of the 
- laborious, frugal, peasant’s life, by illustrious mar- 
riages, and female influence, by the extravagant 
life which his son leads in consequence of it, and 
by the debts and lawsuits which this occasions, 
all of which open the door to sophistical eloquence ; 
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or if you will, he is the representative of the elder 
portion of the Athenian people, in this dangerous 
crisis of their affairs. As in some other characters 
of the comedies of Aristophanes, which present the 
people under different aspects, for example, the 
Demos himself in “The Knights,” and Philokleon in 
“The Wasps,” there-is always a groundwork of 


hood, and led into error, and whose cure and res- 
toration to a healthy and vigorous state and a right 
view of things, form the end and aim of the dramas; 
so likewise in “ The Clouds,” a sickly disposition 
of the people, the nature and bent of which are 
pourtrayed under the character of Strepsiades, in 
the most lively colours of caricature, is represented 
as the school, in which that personage seeks the 
means of obtaining the object of his desires, but is 
cured the moment that the full operation of those 
means is unexpectedly brought to light. Pheidip- 
pides on the other hand is the picture of the new 
or modern times, in the young men of fashion just 
coming out into the world, whose struggle with the 
older generation is pointed out by words of derision 
and raillery, as for example, Kpdvazoe, in v. 1070 
of “ The Clouds,” and many other such expressions, 
which appear in our poet’s pieces, and the fruits of 
which the Birds exhibit in the parricide (compare 
911 of “ The Clouds’’) and in the sycophant. The 
fashionable and chevaleresque passion for horses and 
carriages in the young men of the time, which, to 
judge from the fragments of the Avayvpoc, must 
have formed the subject of that lost piece, and which 
is also alluded to in Equit. 556 sq. Av. 1472 sq. was 
accompanied by AaAva (loquaciousness) and her whole 
train of caranyosbvn, and vicious propensities ; and 
yet how much better would it be, as Aristophanes 


truth and honesty, bat which is alloyed with false- «4 
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implies, to leave the youth to these pursuits, and hon- 
ourably bear up against the lesser evil of the debts, 
which had grown out of them, than that from selfish 
and dishonest motiyes encouragement should be given 
to what was calculated to poison the youths in their 
hearts’ core, and thereby to bring disorder into all do- 
mestic and political relations! In this sense, when 
Pheidippides expresses his delight and satisfaction 
with what he had gained from the art of oratory, as 
it put him im a situation to prove that it was right 
for a son to correct his father, Strepsiades retorts 
upon him in these words :— 


“Ride on and drive away, ‘fore Jove! I’d rather keep 
A coach and four, than be thus beat and mauled.” 


This, then, is the lesson, which Aristophanes would 
give to his contemporaries in Athens, by “ The 
Clouds.” If one of the two must have its way, let 
the young men indulge themselves in their horses 
and carriages, however it may distress you; but 
check the influence of these schools, unless you wish 
to make a scourge for yourselves and for the state; 
exterminate in yourselves that dishonest propensity 
which entangles you in lawsuits, and which, by means 
of those schools, will make your sons the instruments 
of your ruin! The younger population he strives 
to deter from the same fate by a display of the 
manners of the school, and of the pale faces and 
enervated limbs which come out of it (v. 102, 504, 
1012, 1171). 

We cannot, therefore, say that the play of “ The 
Clouds” is pointed at any one definite individual; 
but it reproves one general and dangerous symptom 
of the times, in the whole habits and life, political 
and domestic, of the Athenians, developing it in its 
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source, in every thing which fostered it, and made it 
attractive, in the instruments by which it was esta- 
blished, and which gave to it its pernicious efficiency ; 
and thus whilst he strictly and logically deduces real 
effects from real causes, as far as this developement 
is concerned, the personages which bear a part in 
the action, are consequently one and all historical. 
Hence we can very well understand the striking 
references in particular characters to certain indi- 
viduals ; and I think it more than probable, that such 
reference is intended, not merely in the personage 
which bears the name of Sokrates, but also in that 
of Pheidippides; whilst in the character of Strep- 
siades the poet only meant to point to the people in 
general, perhaps with a slight collateral allusion, 
of which more will be said hereafter. 

The excessive love of horses exhibited in Phei- 
dippides, and the extravagance consequent upon it, 
the rapid strides too, which he makes in readiness 
of speech, in debauchery, and in selfish arrogance, 
and the relation in which he stands to Sokrates, 
evidently point, without further search, to Alki- 
biades, in whom we find all these features united, on 
whom all the young men of the higher classes of his 
time pinned their faith, and whom they assisted a 
few years afterwards, in carrying through his political 
projects.°! 

The attention of Aristophanes being so preemi- 
nently directed to public affairs, and to the turns 


91 Thucyd. VI. 12 and 13. 18, kai py vpac, &c. 28, Plutarch 
Nic. 22. That Alkibiades had been the chief of a érapeia, we may 
fairly conclude from Isokrates’ oration, epi rou Zedyouc, p. 348, a. 
Kruger in Dionys. Halicarn. historiograph. p. 263; there are other 
grounds also for this hypothesis. 
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which they took in Athens, Alkibiades was, of course, 
a personage of great importance in his eyes, and he 
was a contemporary of the Aristophanic comedy 
almost during its whole course, from the first intro- 
duction of it to its end. 

Already in the Aa:raXcie Aristophanes, as I have 
shown, had represented Alkibiades in conjunction 
with individuals, from whom this unbridled and disso- 
lute youth (axéAacroc Kai cataviywv) had learned 
the first elements of his moral principles and con- 
duct, and the poet had thus pointed him out as one 
of that stamp. 

In the Acharnians, Alkibiades is described, as 
clearly and decidedly as possible, by the choros of 
old men, as one of those ready-tongued youngsters, 
who persecute the elders with suits at law (v. 680), 
and who, as is said in vy. 1018 of “ The Clouds,” 
possessed 


yAGrrav peyadny, Tvyhy pKpav, 
K@Any peyaAny, Lidioua pakpov. 


And according to the proposal of this choros (vy. 715 
sq.), a decree was to be enacted, that hereafter old 
men only were to bring the old into the courts of 
justice, 


Tote véows 8 evpimpuxroce kat AdAoe yw KAeviov. 
¢ p j 


This coincides with the whole tendency of the 
play of “ The Clouds,” and brings Alkibiades into it 
as a ready orator and a debauchée, as the fruit of that 
school, from which, as the favourite pupil of Sokrates 
he seems to have issued, in short, as the type of 
Pheidippides; although all the traits attributed to 
this last are not to be looked for individually in 
Alkibiades, and although his name does not occur in 
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the course of the drama. Moreover, the supposed 
lineage of Pheidippides, whose mother (v. 46) was 
the niece of a Megakles, the frequent mention of 
that uncle (v. 70, 124, 825), and that of his descent 
from a celebrated ancient lady of the name of 
Kowstpa,” most especially and distinctly point to 
Alkibiades, whose mother, Deinomache, was herself 
a daughter of Megakles,® and from whose family, 
the Alkmaionidai, to which Koctpa belonged, 
he had inherited his strong passion for a well-fur- 
nished stable.** This passion is, indeed, brought for- 
ward in the care taken by Pheidippides’ mother, 
that the word izzoe should be introduced somehow 
or other into his name; as in truth it did occur 
also in ‘Imzapérn,* the daughter of Hipponikos, and 
wife of Alkibiades. With all these circumstances to 
point it out, the part of Pheidippides in the play 
could not have failed to remind the Athenians of 
Alkibiades, who, about this time, or somewhat earlier, 
began to neglect, as Isokrates says,°° the contests of 
the gymnasia (and this is an important matter in 
reference to the play of ‘‘ The Clouds”), and to de- 
vote himself to those equestrian and charioteering 
pursuits, to which he was indebted for his victory at 
the Olympic games. This victory must have been 
gained by him, according to his speech in opposition 
to Nikias,” long before the first year of the 91st Olym- 


92 V. 48 and 800, with the notes, &c. Compare the commentators 
on Pac, 453, 

% Plut. Alcib. c. 1. 

% Herodot. VI. 121, ib. Valchen. Pindar Pyth. VII. and Boeckh’s 
notes, whose Treatise on the Megakles probably meant in ‘ The 
Clouds,”’ should be consulted, p. 303. 

% Plut. Alcib. c. 8. Isocr. or. de bigis, p. 509, ed. Bekker. 

96 L. c. compare Plut. Alcib. c. 11. 

97 Thucyd. VI. 16. 
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piad; and Dodwell, with great probability, places it 
between thefirst years of the 90th and91st Olympiad.” 
The name too of Pheidippides, in its reference to this 
passion, is not a pure invention of Aristophanes, but 
it has a deeper meaning than one is inclined to give it 
at first sight, as merely combining the father’s parsi- 
mony with the hereditary fondness for horses in the 
family of the mother. The name forms at once a 
connecting link between the youth himself, and that 
Pheidippos, son of Thessalos,”’ who was one of the 
ancestors of the Thessalian Aleuadai, famous for their 
breed of horses ;! and, at the same time, by its 
final syllables, it keeps up the allusion to Alkibiades, 
who had likewise learned the science of the manége, 
both in riding and driving, in Thessaly ; and the same 
comparison with the Aleuadai is implied, which we 
find also in Satyros,'! who tells us that Alkibiades 
spent his time in Thessaly, breeding horses and 
driving cars, with more fondness for horseflesh even 
than the Aleuadai. An allusion, also, to the well 
known infantine rpavArcpoe of Alkibiades, or his de- 
fect in the articulation of certain letters,'°? which is, I 
think, to be observed in v. 1381, as well as m v. 44 
of “ The Wasps,” (though in this last passage it 
is more pointed, and with justice too, for on this 
occasion he had faultered to some purpose), could not 
fail to fix the attention of the Athenian public on 
this remarkable personage. If then, the actor, who 
represented Pheidippides, did but imitate slightly 


%8 Annal. Thucyd. ad an. XVII. bell. Pelop. and also on Thuc. VI. 30. 

99 Homer Il. II. 678. 

100 Buttman on the Aleuadai in his Essays in the Transactions of 
the Academy of Sciences, 1822-3. Hist. and Philol. Class. 

101 In Athenzus XII. c. 9, p. 534-6. "Ev Oerradia O& immorpodar 
kal nvuoxOy, Toy ’ANevada@y tarmiKwreEpoc. 

102 Plutarch Alcib. c. 1. 
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this tpavArcpoc, in appropriate passages, and if he 
bore in his mask and conduct any resemblance to 
Alkibiades, there was no further occasion whatever 
for his name; and we need not have recourse to the 
supposition, that his not being mentioned by name 
in the play was owing to any fear of Alkibiades, who 
did not understand such raillery on the part of the 
comic poets; this at least is evident from an anec- 
dote told, of the revenge which he took upon Eupolis, 
who had violently attacked him in his comedy of the 
Bazra, and who is said to have been drowned by 
him in the voyage to Sicily with the expedition,’ 


103 See the Scholion on Aristeides given by Creuzer, ad Plotin. de 
Pulchrit. p. 405. Compare Petay. ad Themist. p. 434. Kanngiesser’s 
** Old Comic Theatre at Athens,” p. 124, and Buttmann on the 
Kotyttia and the Baptai, p. 215 sq. The source (omitted in p. 219) 
of Valla’s notice on the words of Alkibiades, when he is said to have 
thrown Eupolis into the sea, is in the passage above quoted from the 
Scholia on Aristeides. And if the violation of the mysteries, of which 
Alkibiades was accused, formed the subject of the Baptai, as I think, 
Buttmann has shown to be probable, it follows from its contents, and 
from the anecdote, that this piece must have been exhibited between 
that profanation and the Sicilian expedition. At least, we cannot 
conclude with Schneider (on Xenophon’s Polit. p. 470), from the 
Scholia on v. 552 of “ The Clouds,” that that play must have been 
brought out one year after ‘‘ The Knights” of Aristophanes. For this 
opinion rests on a misconstruction of the Scholiast’s words: ’Ev- 
modu O& ty Toic Barratc TovvayTioy dyciv, Ort cuvEeToLnoEY ’Aptio- 
ropave (not Apisrodarijc, as in the Leipsic edition, and as would 
agree with the words of Fupolis quoted in the Scholia), rode trreic 
éyer Ce rTyy TEdevraiay wapaBacu dyoi Ce KaKEivoc Tobc imméiag 
cuveTvoinca Ty daraxpw Kadwonsapny. This does not imply that 
Aristophanes wrote “ The Knights” contemporaneously with the 
Bazra, but that Eupolis had assisted Aristophanes in writing “‘ The 
Knights.” Diog. Laert. II. 5, 18, uses the same expression of Sok- 
rates, 2d6xet 6? cvproueiy Eipitidy. By these words Eupolis contra- 
dicts the reproach made to him by Aristophanes in the parabasis, 
which he has introduced into the second edition of ‘‘ The Clouds” 
(v. 653), as if his Maptxac was only a perverted copy of “ The 
Knights,” for he says that he, on the contrary, had himself contri- 
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though probably it did not proceed to that extre- 
mity. We need not, it is plain, have recourse to 
this supposition, in order to account for the poet’s 
having omitted to mention him by name, as the other 
characteristics by which he was designated were suf- 
ficiently complete and intelligible for comic represen- 
tation; and the whole was effected with much more 
freedom and arch roguery, than if, in addition to that 
of Sokrates, the name likewise of Alkibiades had 
crudely destroyed the whole riddle, it being already 
quite piguant enough for a contemporary audience. 
The proof of an allusion in “ The Clouds” to Alki- 
biades, and to the youths who shared in his pur- 
suits and disposition, is confirmed also by the second 
argument prefixed to the play, and by the notice it 
contains, that Alkibiades and his party had prevented 
the first prize being awarded to Aristophanes ; from 
which it is evident, even were the fact not probable 
in itself, that a tendency hostile to Alkibiades and 
his friends was perceived even by the ancients in this 
drama. And if the poet wished to frighten and deter 
the youth from the studies of the school, the repre- 
sentation of the pale shadowy forms of the juvenile 
pupils, who frequented it, particularly of Pheidip- 
pides, who so rapidly underwent this metamorphosis 
(v. 1171), could have hit no one so aptly as the hand- 
some and vain Alkibiades, who had now, for a long 
time, as he continued to do also in his riper years, 
done every thing in his power to add to his stature, 
and preserve his figure ;! and who, therefore, in this 


buted his assistance and his poetry to the bald-pated Aristophanes. 
Whence it follows, that the Bara, in which Eupolis uses this 
expression, must have been exhibited after the Mapixac, that is, 
after the fourth year of the 89th Olympiad. 
14 Athen. XII. c. 9, p. 534 sq. 
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sudden change, must doubtless have appeared as 
extraordinary in his own eyes, as he was made ridi- 
culous in those of the spectators. 

This reference of the part of Pheidippides to Alki- 
biades is still further strengthened by the following 
circumstances, which though not noticed in “ The 
Clouds,” yet harmonize with the contents of the 
play, and in all probability coincide with the period 
of its exhibition. It was about this time that the 
intimacy between Alkibiades and Sokrates was at its 
height, as the flight from Delion took place in the 
winter of the first year of the 89th Olympiad, that 
is, in the year in which “ The Clouds” was repre- 
sented ;) and the share they both had in this engage- 
ment, and the, assistance which Alkibiades gave to 
Sokrates,'°° were manifest proofs of that intimacy. 
Alkibiades also about this time must have been 
deeply engaged in public affairs. The commence- 
ment of his career is announced by the expression of 
Aristophanes concerning him in “ The Acharnians,” 
which takes for granted that he had already fre- 
quently pleaded in the courts of justice ; and certainly 
before the third year of the 89th Olympiad he had 
been mainly instrumental in doubling the tribute 
which was exacted from the subjugated allies of 
Athens,'” a fact which gave additional importance to 
the allusion intended by Aristophanes. 

I do not venture to determine what may have been 
the precise age of Alkibiades at the time ofthe exhi- 
bition of “ The Clouds,” as there is known “to be 
much uncertainty in the chronology of his life; but 
I think I may safely rest appt the fact that his father 


~ 


% Thucyd. IV. 89 sq. Dindor. Su. 69. - hy 
106 Plato Sympos. Opp. VII. P. 2, p. 463. Pluts-Alk, c. 7. 
107 Boeckh’s Political Economy of the Athenians. 
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was killed at the battle of Koroneia, Ol. 83, 2, 
leaving two sons, Alkibiades and his younger 
brother Kleinias ;'° consequently Alkibiades cannot 
have been born later than that year. It would 
weaken this argument, if it could be proved, that the 
defeat of the Athenians at Koroneia took place at a 
later period of time ; but the chronological arrange- 
ment of the plays of Aristophanes agrees very well 
with it. For the poet could not possibly have 
painted that statesman in his proper character so 
strongly and so definitely in the AaraXcic, which 
was exhibited, Ol. 88, 1, if he had not already made 
himself conspicuous, and attracted public notice; 
and this could not consistently have taken place be- 


108 Plato Alkib. ].c. 18 comp. with Portag. c. 29. Isocr. de big. 
p- 508, ed. Bekker. Plut. Alkib.c.1. On this subject I am inclined 
entirely to agree with Meier, who, in the preface to the catalogue of 
lectures in the University of Grieswald, for the summer half year of 
1820, has endeavoured to ascertain with accuracy the year in which 
Alkibiades was born. Further, I shall only observe, that I consider 
the “‘ First Alkibiades’? which Meier has here made use of, is, in fact, 
of as little use in making out the chronological details of that states- 
man’s life, as it is quite incapable in regard to its contents of being, 
as some might think, put upon a parallel with ‘‘ The Clouds.” Iam 
induced to entertain this opinion, first, because it is in contradiction 
with the genuine writings of Plato, as for example, that Sokrates had 
already several years before (rocotrwy ér@yv) separated himself from 
Alkibiades, who was, in fact, not yet twenty years old; whereas, this 
intimacy was still in existence in the first year of the 89th Olympiad, 
at the time of the flight from Delion. It is also inconsistent with 
itself, in stating that this happened before the death of Perikles, that 
is five years earlier. All historical grounds in defence of this compo- 
sition, the ungenuineness of which Schleiermacher has sufficiently 
shown from internal proofs, ought to be considered as gratuitous 
suppositions. Alkibiades intending to make his first appearance in a 
few days (c. 4 and 7) as an orator on state affairs, is induced by 
Sokrates to see the importance of such a step, and how unprepared 
and unripe he is for it. 
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fore his 18th year, at which age the Athenian youths 
were inscribed amongst the men, and were no longer 
under their fathers’ control;!® it was also the age when 
they were entitled to be enrolled amongst the citizens, 
and admitted to take part in public affairs.'° 

The conversation upon the laws, which, according 
to Xenophon,'" Alkibiades then a youth not twenty 
years old is said to have held with Perikles, and 
which proves what a subtle master he already was in 
the science of political dialectics, must be ascribed to 
this period of time, that is, between his eighteenth 
and twentieth year. This conversation has the true 
Sokratic form, and Perikles himself calls it," cogiZe- 
ofa, dealing in sophistical subtleties, an art which 
he too had practised in his younger days: a circum- 
stance, by the bye, which ought to be brought into 
the account, in appreciating the character attributed 
to the dramatic Sokrates in “ The Clouds.” About 
this time also, or at all events anterior to the Aa:raXéte, 
we must place the crafty counsel, which Alkibiades 
gave to his uncle Perikles, when embarrassed by 
being required to give an account of the expenditure 
of the monies deposited in Delos,!"* that he should 
not bethink himself how to give in the account, but 
rather how he might avoid giving it (div avrov pH 


109 Bockh in the Preface to the Catalogue of Lectures in the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, for the summer half year of 1819, p. 8 sq. 

110 SchOmann de comitiis, p. 76, sq. Compare especially what 
relates to the right of suffrage. Bockh as above....for the winter 
half year of 1819, p. 5, sq. 

111 Mem. I. 2, 40 sq. 

12 Tb. § 46. 

113 Plut. Pericl. c. 23; Alcib. c. 7; Dindor. XII. 38; though this 
last author says too much in the words matic @y rijv 7Atkiay. Comp- 
pare Meier as above, p. 6. 
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Tac aToew TOV Adyov cKoTEiv, AAA THE} aTOdW), 
in consequence of which, Perikles gained his point 
in the presence of the people by his celebrated icc rd 
dfov avfAwka. A regard to this counsel and to its 
application, seems also to have had its influence on 
the play of “ The Clouds,” and to have floated in the 
mind of the poet when inditing some of the most pro- 
minent passages in the play; for as Voss, in conformity 
with the received chronology,' considers Alkibiades 
to have been twenty-three years of age at the time of 
“The Acharnians ;” he could not have been less than 
twenty-five when “ The Clouds” was exhibited. It 
is most striking in the allusion which the poet puts 
into the mouth of Strepsiades, when Pheidippides 
asks him about the cloak and slippers which had 
disappeared : 


“Qo7ep TlepuxAéne, ete 76 Sov amwAkca. 


“ Like Perikles, I have lost them for a good 
purpose.” Here the old gentleman puts himself, 
as it were, in the situation of Perikles. Indeed 
throughout the whole piece he is similarly cireum- 
stanced with that statesman, is in great embarrass- 
ment respecting his debts, occupied in earnest delibe- 
ration and eager enquiries how to discover the means 
of avoiding payment. This, however, he is unable 
to learn in the school of Sokrates. His accom- 
plished son however soon produces a string of 
cunning devices, by which he forthwith helps his 
father out of all his difficulties. May we not 
imagine, that Aristophanes had here in his mind, 
how some years before Perikles who had himself 


14 In the translation of Aristophanes on v. 725 of “ the Achar- 
nians.” 
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been a follower or companion of Sokrates, had beer 
unable to extricate himself from similar embarrass- 
ments, though Alkibiades, a much younger pupil of 
the same master, ever had at command on such 
occasions some shrewd advice for his uncle and 
guardian? and may not the poet have given the key 
to his meaning by putting this parody into the mouth 
of Strepsiades? We shall return to this here- 
after. It will be no objection to such hypothesis, 
that Pheidippides, in “ The Clouds,” is still under 
paternal control, from which Alkibiades had been 
delivered some years before ; or that Alkibiades was 
connected with Sokrates long before he gave himself 
up to horse-racing ; and that the reverse is the case 
in “ The Clouds: inasmuch as the poet’s intention 
being to exhibit the cause and the effect of this 
system of education, it was not in his power to 
maintain such a precise parallelism of events and 
circumstances ; but he was obliged to allude to many, 
which were quite unconnected with, as well as later 
than the period of time, in which the drama presents 
to us the type of Alkibiades. In this respect he had 
a right to take greater liberties even than Plato has 
so frequently done in his dialogues. 

To follow up still further Aristophanes’ allusions 
to Alkibiades, we see him in the following year in 
“The Wasps” (v. 44 sq.) busying himself in the 
assembly of the people in the Pnyx. In this passage 
he is rallied with having by means of his lisping tongue 
got the better of one of Kleon’s lickspittles. 

In the succeeding year, when Alkibiades, as I 
have before observed, had become a more remark- 
able personage in the management of public affairs, 
the choros in “ The Peace” (v. 450) lay their 
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maledictions upon any one, who, from the ambition 
of military command, refused to assist in dragging 
the goddess of peace out of the dungeon, in which 
she was interred; and the Scholia, as well as all the 
commentators, agree in referring this to Alkibiades. 
That is highly probable, as Kleon had now met his 
fate under the walls of Amphipolis, as the hopes of 
obtaining peace, which Aristophanes encourages in the 
comedy bearing that name, were grounded upon his 
death and upon that of Brasidas, and as Kleon could 
not, as Florens Christianus thinks, have been com- 
prehended in the curses vented by the choros. . Of 
the other principal commanders of the time, Nikias 
Laches and Lamachos soon after assisted in con- 
cluding, first the truce, and then the alliance, with 
the Lacedemonians;'!> and whilst Lamachos, al- 
though later he was chosen one of the joint com- 
manders of the Sicilian expedition, showed no eager- 
ness, as far as we learn from the historians, for 
continuing the war, Nikias was decidedly against 
it; and he had no other opponent than Alkibiades, 
who from ambitious and selfish views, which Thuky- 
dides,!'® cited also by the Scholiast, details to us, 
succeeded at last in bringing on a renewal of hosti- 
lities. However, as Aristophanes (v. 304 and 1290 
sq.) expressly names Lamachos as fond of fighting, 
and as opposed to peace, we may reasonably admit 
that he also was comprehended in the curses of 
the choros; the same may be said of v. 295, where 
Trygaios says it is now time to draw out Eirene 
** before any other Hammerer of war prevent it.” 
Paulmier’” refers this last exclusively to Alkibiades. 

There can be no doubt that this individual was 


5 Thucyd. V. 19, 24, 43. N6 Id. VI. 12 fin. 15 init. 
17 Palmer. exerc. in auct. Grec. p. 744. 
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already at that period big with his ambitious pro- 
jects, and was now setting his engines to work in 
that spirit. These projects were based upon the 
continuation of the war, and the extending of its 
theatre of action, particularly on the Sicilian expe- 
dition, to which there is also an allusion in “ The 
Peace” (v. 250), and which the Athenians had long 
had in their minds.!'*_ For when the fifty years truce 
with Sparta had been brought about, namely in the 
third year of the 89th Olympiad, the same in which 
** The Eirene” of Aristophanes was exhibited (though 
misunderstanding still existed, in consequence of the 
non-fulfilment of some of its conditions), it was 
Alkibiades alone, who pressed the denunciation of 
that truce, who retarded the conclusion of one be- 
tween Argos and Lacedemon, who by his artful 
management frustrated the negociations, which Nilias 
was engaged in with the Lacedemonians, and who, 
by the intrigues of his party, and by his eloquence, 
in the fourth year of the 89th Olympiad, brought 
about the alliance between Athens and Argos, in 
virtue of which this last state placed herself at the 
head of a confederacy against Lacedemon. Though 
Thukydides describes Alkibiades as at this time still 
in his youth,"® and therefore unfavourably disposed 
towards the Lacedemonians, because he thought he 
was neglected by them on that account, we could 
only lay much stress upon this expression, in the 
event of other well established chronological coinci- 
dences justifying us in admitting a later period for 

18 Plut. Alc. c. 17, init. Compare Clinton on this date. He says 
“The Peace”? was exhibited in 2nd year of 90th Olympiad. 

U9 V. 43. ’Avnjp aAukia piv Ov Ere TOTE veoc, We tv GAy TOE 
that is, not considered young for a statesman in Athens, but young 
in years; so that in any other state, especially in Sparta, where men 
were not advanced to political power at so early an age, he would 
have been considered still a youth 
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the birth of Alkibiades, and consequently for taking 
something from his supposed age at certain given 
epochs of this period. But we cannot do otherwise 
than consider him to have been, at this time, about 
twenty-nine years of age. 

None of the comedies, which Aristophanes may 
have exhibited during the six years which elapsed 
between “ The Peace” and “ The Birds,” have been 
preserved to us; not even a fragment exists of them. 
It was during this period that the secret intrigues 
of Alkibiades were at their height, that he led the 
expedition into the Peloponnesos, the result of the 
alliance with Argos, and the first occasion on which 
he commanded in chief, and the Sicilian expe- 
dition, in which Alkibiades was chosen as joint 
commander with Nikias and Lamachos, was re- 
solved upon and commenced; this had been pre- 
ceded by the mutilation of the Hermai, and the pro- 
fanation of the mysteries; and Alkibiades was mainly 
considered as the projector of these acts of outrage, 
and as the head of a conspiracy against the consti- 
tution, in connection with those acts; and soon after 
the expedition was gone, the Salaminia was des- 
patched to bring him back to Athens to make 
his defence, together with those who were accused 
of being his accomplices; for the suspicion which 
many had previously entertained, that he was hostile 
to the democracy, and was plotting against it, had 
now become almost universal.’ 

This mission of the Salaminia to bring back Alki- 
biades, took place in the second year of the 91st 
Olympiad, shortly before the exhibition of “ The 
Birds ;” an allusion is made to it in v. 145 sq. of that 
play, as if the tribunals in Athens had the means 


120 Thuc. V. 22. 121 Thuc, VI. 28, 60. 
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of reaching any individual, wherever he was, even at 
the extremities of the world. Some commentators 
have, indeed, attempted to draw a comparison be- 
tween Peisthetairos in this play, and Alkibiades ;!”? 
but this is totally without foundation ; the former is 
no war-loving commander, but the faithful coun- 
seller of the public, who unites the volatile, fickle 
people of the birds, and explains to them the power 
they would possess, if they would combine together 
in a well fortified city, which being constructed mid- 
way between the gods and the men, would make 
both dependent upon them. He then directs the 
foundation of the city, and the ordinary affairs of the 
community, whilst the foreign relations, the forts, 
and garrisons are attended to by Epops, as com- 
mander-in-chief; he thus succeeds in securing to 
the birds the service of mankind, and recovers 
for them from the gods the sovereignty which they 
had lost. Here is a demagogue and commander 
of a very different character from that of Alkibiades ; 
and whilst Peisthetairos, instead of exerting himself 
to destroy the democracy, makes minced meat of 
the anti-democratical birds (v. 1584), Alkibiades 
finished his career by the overthrow of the demo- 
cratic constitution of his country. 

Aristophanes next presents to us Alkibiades in 
* The Lysistrata,” which, according to the Didas- 
kalia, was exhibited in the archonship of Kallias, 


122 Comment in Aristoph. comeced. vol. ii. p. 360, ed. Beck. [It is 
curious to see in how short a time the learned author of the present 
essay must have corrected these his first ideas upon this subject. The 
essay on “ The Birds,’’ in which the numberless traits pointing to 
Alkibiades in the character of Peisthetairos are so ingeniously deye- 
loped, was read to the Royal Society of Sciences at Berlin, in the year 
immediately subsequent to the publication of that, on which we are 
now engaged. Tr.] 
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or in the first year of the 92nd Olympiad, and in which 
comedy (v. 1094) mention is jokingly made of the mu- 
tilators of the Hermai. But this allusion is there not 
without a deeper meaning; as at the time of the pro- 
duction of “ The Lysistrata,” discussions were rife 
in Athens, respecting a change of the constitution, 
and the recall of Alkibiades. For previously to the 
exhibition of this piece Alkibiades, who after his 
fight from Sparta was living at the court of Tissa- 
phernes, the Persian Satrap in Asia Minor, had 
entered into negociations with the Athenian army at 
Samos, with a view to his recall to Athens, the over- 
throw of the democracy, and the establishment of an 
oligarchical form of government.’* In the meantime 
it was easily seen that he cared as little for the one 
as for the other, and only sought his own interest.!™4 
The Athenian people, however, hesitated about his 
recall ;° and the installation of the council of five 
hundred, and that of the five thousand representa- 
tives of the people, took place without him, through 
the management of Peisandros,’° whom in the first 
instance the partisans of Alkibiades at Samos had 
despatched to Athens for that purpose.” These 
intrigues are also assailed by Aristophanes in “ The 
Lysistrata” (v. 490), in the words: 


‘ , # rNé e -~ > ~ 

Iva yap Ileisavdpoc Eyou Kerra yoi raic apyaic 
émEXOVTEC, 

? , ‘ be f 

Agi Tiva KOpKOpUyiV EKUKWY. 


13 Thucyd. VIII. 47 ; Plut. Alk. c. 25. 

14 Thucyd. VIII. 48. “ANN 6 re ’AdkiBiadne, bE Kai HY, odder 
pa@2Xov ddvyapxiac 7 Cnpoxpariac CsicOar eddxee airy, i GAO zt 
oxoreicOat 7) OTw TpdTw EK TOU TAapOVTOC Koopov TY TONY pETA- 
THoae UTO TOY traipwy TapaKkAnOEic KaTELTL. 

125 Thid. c. 53. 126 Ibid. c. 67 sq. 127 Plut. Alk, c. 26. 


GO 


“ That Peisandros and the rest in power might have 
something still to steal, 

Ever were they stirring up some turmoil in the 

city.” 

Here Aristophanes speaks of these intrigues as 
gone by; and Paulmier, in his observation on the 
passage,’ hence infers that “ The Lysistrata” was 
not exhibited before the dissolution of the rule of 
the four hundred, because the poet would not have 
risked such an allusion during its continuance. But 
this supposition falls to the ground, when we reflect 
that the destruction of that government took place 
quite at the close of the Attic year, in Ol. 92, 1,” 
and no play could be exhibited at any later period 
during that year. The basis, however, of Paul- 
mier’s argument may lead to another inference. 
It was, for example, just at the time of the great 
Dionysia, in the month Elaphebolion of that year, 
during the second visit of Peisandros to Athens, that 
the oligarchy was established. In the interval 
between this and the abolition of the oligarchy 
such an allusion could not have been made, and con- 
sequently “ The Lysistrata” could not have been 
exhibited. But it would therefore the better agree 
with the period of time between Peisandros’ second 
visit and his first mission thither from Samos, during 
which he had first set the business on foot. The 
first engagement of Peisandros in these transactions 
coincides with the end of the month Poseideon, or 
the beginning of Gamelion,’*' and the allusion we 
are noticing is well suited to the period between 

128 Exerc. p. 765. 129 Thuc. c. 97. 180 Tbid. c. 63. 


131 Tbid. c. 53, 54. Compare Dodwell Annal. Thucyd. ad an. XX, 
et XXI. bell. Pelop. and also on Thucyd. VIII. 45, 63, 72, and 78. 
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that date and the month Elaphebolion. This leads 
us to assign the exhibition of “ The Lysistrata” 
to the month Gamelion, at the Lenaian festival, 
which, in all probability, was celebrated in that 
month. The remainder of the above cited passage 
is in perfect accordance with these facts : 
Ot © ovy Tove otveKa CpdyTwv 
“Ort BotAovra’ Ts yap apybpliov TOUT ovKETL 
xalléXwouv. 


“ Let them carry on what intrigues they will for 
such purposes; they shall get no money from us:” 
by which is plainly designated the yet uncertain issue 
of the intrigues of Peisandros and his party. 

I shall hereafter notice another comedy, very im- 
| portant in reference to Alkibiades, and which was 
_ >< probably exhibited after “ The Lysistrata,” and be- 

v4 fore “‘ The Frogs.” 

Finally, in “ The Frogs,” which was brought out 
after the glorious victory gained by the Athenians at 
Arginousai, in the third year of the 93rd Olympiad 
(B. C. 406), and before their defeat at Aigospotamoi, 
Dionysos puts a question to Aischylos and Euripides, 
not more illustrative of their contention in the shades 
below,’** than deeply grounded upon, and proceeding 


182 Béchk on the Lenaia, the Anthesteria, and the Dionysia in the 
“Transactions of the Academy of Sciences, for the year 1816-17, 
Hist. Phil. Kl. p. 65 sq.” 

133 Tt may be useful to observe in this place, that the strange notion 
entertained by Paulmier (exerc. in auct. Gr. p. 760), that a law had 
been enacted, prohibiting rode reOynxdrac kwpwoeiy is sufficiently 

_ contradicted by the instances, not only of Euripides in “‘ The Frogs,” 
but also by that of Kleon. Paulmier, indeed, founds his opinion on 
a Scholion to v. 647 of “‘The Peace.’”” This, however, merely declares 
obk tEny reOvynkdrac Kwpwosiy, and can scarcely contemplate any thing 
else, than the general superstition with regard to the dead, or the law of 
Solon, which forbad men to speak ill of the dead (Plut. Solon, ¢. 21), 
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from the opinion then entertained of Alkibiades by 
the people. This statesman having in the interval 
between those two events been recalled first by the 
army, and then by the state, and having presented 
himself before his fellow citizens after a series of 
military successes,' had, shortly after, on occasion 
of the defeat near Ephesos, again become an object 
of general suspicion and ill-will, had lost the com- 
mand of the troops, and had retired to his strong- 
holds in Thrace.“* From the expressions which 
Aristophanes puts into the mouth of Dionysos, that 
the city is in the agony and pains of labour, and is 
wavering between a passionate fondness for him, and 
a violent hatred against him, we may draw the con- 
clusion, that, as was often the case under similar 
circumstances in Athens, the citizens had begun 
to repent of the inconsiderate haste with which 
they had decreed his downfal, the republic being 


In no case is it of more importance (there being decisive examples 
against it), than the pretended law, that no individual should make his 
appearance on the comic stage before his 30th or 40th year ; the autho- 
rity for which law is the Scholiast to “ The Clouds,” v. 530, which 
should be compared with the commentators and with Wolf. The 
only legal restriction on the poets during the period of the old comedy, 
which we know of with historical certainty, was enacted in the 2nd 
year of the 89th Olympiad, during the archonship of Ameinias, by the 
law introduced by Kallias, son of Hipponikos, roy apyovra aij 
pavepac kwpwdety, Schol.ad Nub. 31, Palmer. ad Lysistratam, 490. 
Brunck ad Argum. Vesparum. Petit. Leg. Att. p. 150. This followed the 
repeal in Ol. 85, under the Archon Euthydemos, of a Wigispa Tov ph 
«cwpwoeiy, passed under the Archon Morychides. Schol. ad Acharn. 
v. 67. In reference, however, to Kleon and to Reisig’s expression 
(preefat. ad Nub. p. xx.), we may observe, that Aristophanes sharply 
assails the former, not only in “‘ The Peace,” v. 47, 271 sq. 315, 647, 
657, 734, when he was. already dead, but he persecutes his memory 
also in ‘‘ The Frogs,” and only spares him a little more than he does 
Euripides, in not bringing him on the stage after his death, as he does 
the latter, avrompoow7we. 
134 Xenoph. Hellen, I. 4, 10 sq. 85 Td. ibid. I. 6. 16 sq. 
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really in great want of a man of his military talents, 
able to make a stand against the overpowering forces 
of Lysandros. In the answer made by Euripides 
we see the expression of the common opinion founded 
on the experience which the people had had of Alki- 
biades, who was ever seeking his own advantage, and 
who, to revenge himself upon his enemies, and to se- 
cure his return to Athens by main force, had greatly 
prejudiced his native country, both when in Sparta, 
and when he was with the Persians; in this spirit 
it is that Lysias'** also expresses himself in reference 
to the accusation of acéea against the same person: 
* Had ye put him to death at that time of life, 
when he first sinned against you, the city would not 
have experienced such disasters.” The words of 
Aischylos in reply to this question (v. 1431), give to 
it a still more pointed meaning, both in seferenitic to 
the character of Alkibiades and to the situation of 
the republic : 


Ov xpn AgovTo¢ oxbuvoy ev THAL Tpépey, 
MaAtora piv Néovta pr ’v AE TpPEPety, 
“Hv © éxrpagn!” rie, tore TpdTo1e UTNpETEtv. 


136 -Orat.I., in Alkib. p. 343, ed. Bekker. 

137 Although this passage is cited in Plutarch Alkib. c. 16, with 
txrpé@y, and the Scholiast explains it by éav 0: avarpégy, yet as he 
can by no means be considered as of great authority against good 
MSS., I do not think it sufficiently decisive, to agree with Dindorf 
in altering éxrpagy, the reading of all the MSS. into éxrpégy; admit- 
ting, nevertheless, that the same subject is to be understood with 
Tpégety in the two first lines, as with danperety in the third. But 
this subject is not rrvd, but 7oAcy, implied in éy woXet. TloXtc, how- 
ever, must not be understood with ric in that third line; for the city 
to which the advice is given throughout the passage, and in reference to 
Alkibiades, is no other than the particular city of Athens itself. If, 
therefore, the same subject were to be understood in éxrpégy, tic 
would be altogether out of place. The train of thought also required 
a past tense, as will be shown further on. In the whole speech the 
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Of these lmes, which we have as little reason to con- 
sider with Butler, as a fragment of Aischylos,'** as the 
expression which follows them in vy. 1458 on the city 
in general (for Aischylos, in “ The Frogs,” almost 
always speaks with his own tragic force and solemnity, 
whilst Euripides on his side speaks in the character 
peculiarly appropriate to himself), some critics, in 
consequence of the apparent repetition of the same 
idea, and nearly of the same words, have thought that 
either the first or the second was superfluous and 
spurious. Brunck and Voss, amongst others, re- 
jected the second ; Dindorf doubted the first, because 
Plutarch quotes the passage without it; and in Vale- 
rius Maximus, it is not expressed in the translation.’ 
All three lines must however be defended as they at 
present stand; and in proceeding to give my reasons 
for this opinion (Euripides, by the way, also gives 
his judgment in the same number of lines), I shall 
begin with quoting the words of Valerius Maximus : 
** Aristophanis quoque altioris est prudentiz preecep- 
tum, qui in comeedia introduxit remissum ab inferis 
Atheniensem Periclem vaticinantem non oportere in 
urbe nutriri leonem, sin autem sit alitus, obsequi con- 
venire.” The usual commentary upon this passage is 
that either Valerius Maximus substituted Perikles for 
Aischylos, or that the reading is a blunder of the co- 
pyists; but Lobek is of opinion,' that Perikles was 


lion is so much more prominent than the strictly grammatical subject, 
that we may easily suppose A\éwy to be understood in the rie, which is 
coupled with éxrpad¢y, and in which the words éy 7ré\e are equally 
implied, consequently there is no occasion for any change. Besides, 
in Valerius Maximus, the passage is translated: Sin autem sit alitus. 

1388 Hermann, Dissert. de Aschyli Danaidibus, p. xiii. assigns to 
these lines a place in the Danaides of Aischylos. 

139 VII, 2, 7. 

140 Dissert. de mysteriorum gradibus, Part I. p. 5, not. e. 
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meant by him, and that he wrote Periclem. There 
can be no doubt that this is the true reading ; perhaps 
it ran “ Atheniensium principem Periclem ;” and in 
“The Frogs” of Aristophanes Aischylos is not intro- 
duced as released from the shades below, “ remissus ab 
inferis,” as Valerius says, but as being actually there. 

But where then has Aristophanes given this re- 
presentation of Perikles? Where has he put into 
his mouth this advice about Alkibiades? It is not 
probable that he should have repeated it twice, once 
in the person of Perikles, and again in that of 
Aischylos in “ The Frogs ;’’ and each time in nearly 
the same words. Lobek thinks that it was in that lost 
comedy, which Aristeides'! alludes to, when he says 
that some comic writer or other had brought on the 
stage four popular leaders of the Athenians, two of 
whom he had himself before named (and he had 
named Themistokles, Perikles, Miltiades, and Kimon) 
as risen from the dead. But the comedy, in which 
the four demagogues appeared on the stage as having 
emerged from the shades below, was not one of 
Aristophanes’ plays, but the well known Ajo of 
EKupolis, probably so called from the choros repre- 
senting the Ajo: of the Athenian people. Plutarch 
sets this point at rest by the passage quoted be- 
low,!” from which we also learn, that Perikles, whom 
on account of his onion-shaped head (cy.woxépadoc) 
Eupolis had called the head-piece of the departed, 


141 Orat. Platon. vol. ii. p. 228. ed. Jebb. “H Kai domep tHy 
KWPUKOY TLC Eqroinos TETTAPAC THY TpOOTATHY avecTwrac, éy vic CVO 
TOUTwY EvELOLY. 

M42 Pericl. cap. 3. ‘0 6’ EvzroNte ty roic Anpoue tuvPavopevoc TeEpi 
ixaotov Tay avaBEBnkdrwy tE ddov Snpaywywy (sc. gna”) we 
6 Tlepexhijc wvopacOn TedevTaioc 

“Ore wep Kedadavoy THY KaTwHEY IyayEc. 
F 
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was one of those who rose from the dead. This is 
made still more precise and clear by the inedited 
scholion on the above quoted passage in Aristeides, 
first communicated by Valckenaer,' and according 
to which, the four apparitions were Miltiades, Aris- 
teides, Solon, and Perikles. Some doubt might be 
thrown on this statement by the Scholiast on v. 61 
of “ the Acharnians:” Evzodte ee tv Anoug cioayet 
tov Ileototpatoy faciéa, which would seem to im- 
ply that Peisistratos was one of those released from 
the lower regions. But it is clear from the obser- 
vation of Ammonios,' "Eo@ 67 kal tov répavvoy 
Paordéa EXeyor, we Evrode tv Afpore evi row Teovo- 
tparov, that the Scholiast meant only to say that 
Eupolis in the Ajuoe had called the tyrant Peisis- 
tratos Baoisdc. We may, therefore, conclude, that in 
the passage from Valerius, we must continue with 
Lobek to read Periclem, but that the Perikles 
thus spoken of, as brought from the lower re- 
gions, is not to be looked for in any of the lost 
plays of Aristophanes, but in the Aijuor of Eupolis. 


143 Diatrib. p. 21. Etmodtc tvoinoey avacrayvra roy Miucriadny 
cai AptoreiCny kai Todkwva cai Meotkdéa* tv robrore ody dvo, Pnet, 
IIsoucdje Kai Mudrreddne. Neyer OE Evroduc ot Twe" 


Kai pyér’, @va—é Muriadne wai Mepivreec, 

’"Eacar’ dpyew pepacca kobpeva, 

"Ey roic opupotc E\xovTa THY oTparnyiav. 
Valckenaer has restored the Senarius. He has also correctly read 
Lédwva for Tédwva, inthe MS. Some might think Kipjwyva more 
probable. But Kimon belongs to the four, whom Aristeides had 
named before, and two only of them, as he himself says in the passage 
quoted, are described in the comedy to have revisited the earth; and 
according to the Scholion, these were Perikles and Miltiades. On the 
meaning of xrvodpeva in the fragment, compare Gloss. ad. Nub. 1101, 
& Kvobpevor cvvovotatépevor’ © evpdzpwxrot, and Brunck ad Lysist. 
906. 

144 De voc, diff. p. 108, ed. Valck. 
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And Valerius’ attributing it to Aristophanes, can 
only be accounted for, by his having confounded the 
Perikles in the Ajo: of Eupolis with the Aischylos 
in “The Frogs” of Aristophanes. This blunder in 
Valerius need not surprize us, for it is not without 
example. Maximus Tyrius'® makes a similar con- 
fusion of names between Aristophanes and Eupolis. 
We have an instance too of a like negligence in 
Diodoros,“® who joins a line and a half out of 
“the Acharnians” of Aristophanes (v. 530) to the 
three last lines of a fragment from the Aju 
of Eupolis, quoted also by the Scholiast on this 
passage ; and Diodoros gives the whole as a judg- 
ment of Eupolis on the eloquence of Perikles. This 
confusion can in no other way be explained, although 
Leopardus has made an attempt, not at all satisfactory 
to Wesseling, to remove the difficulty. A blunder 
of the same kind with this of Valerius Maximus 
appears also in the argument of the Oidipous at Ko- 
lonos,'” published by Thiersch, in which we read : 
‘O pév’ Apioropavne év toig Barpaxore éxt KadAiou 
dvaye Tove otparnyove Urip ye. The proposed in- 
sertion of ¢ before rove orparnyove is of no use: for 
whom could we then imagine as implied by the 
word orparnyove? And avaye trip yc can mean 
nothing else than a raising from the dead, which 
is quite different from what is expressed by Aristo- 
phanes in “ The Frogs.” The same objection pre- 
cludes us from understanding by the orparnyove of 
Aristophanes, the Koryphaioi of the tragedy; or 
if this meaning be given to it, which I think would 
be quite gratuitous, we must adopt also the violent 

1% Diss. XXIV. p. 293, see Ruhnken on the Mem. of Xen. I. 2, 51. 


1 Bibl. XII. 40, and Wesseling’s note. 
M7 Vide Soph. Gidip. Col. p. 7, ed. Doederlein. 
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changes of aoa@yea, and ims yne for avaye, and 
trip ynce. But if we refer it to the Strategoi evoked 
by Eupolis in the Ajo, it is all clear; and nothing 
else is wanted, than to allow that the names were 
confounded as above stated. We learn then, from 
Valerius Maximus, that in some comedy or other, a 
similar counsel was given by Perikles, under the 
same metaphorical image, and almost in the very 
same words, as that which Aischylos gives in re- 
ference to Alkibiades ; and from a comparison of 
other authorities we are assured that this counsel 
is not to be sought for in any of the lost plays of 
Aristophanes, but in the Ajo: of Eupolis, in which 
the four statesmen sent from the nether to the upper 
regions are to be interrogated respecting various affairs 
of the state. It is very probable, that Perikles in 
Eupolis gave his advice also in reference to Alki- 
biades, partly because it fits him so well, partly be- 
cause in that sense it is most appropriate to Perikles, 
a near relation of Alkibiades, and to whom he was well 
known, in part also because the fragment from the 
Ajuor, preserved by the Scholiast, and cited in a pre- 
ceding note, (in which Miltiades and Perikles are en- 
treated to check the course of these restless and 
dissolute youths, who were pulling orparnyia by the 
legs, that is, were struggling for the chief command 
of the army) bears a natural and easy reference 
to Alkibiades and his hangers-on. The prayer to 
the resuscitated manes of Miltiades and Perikles 
was also well suited to a dramatic character bearing 
the name of the famous old commander Myronides ; 
for we cannot refuse to adopt Valckenaer’s™® reading 
of Mupwviény for Ivpwvridny in that passage of Plu- 


48 Diatrib. p. 221. 
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tarch,'*” in which he says, that Perikles in the Anuor 
enquired of that personage whether the son whom 
he had had by Aspasia was still alive. That the 
true reading in this passage is Ajporc, and not 
Anposioc, is clear from the scholion on Plato, 
EaXE dt && avrg (Aozactac) vobbv vidv, ep w Kai 
éréAcbra, @e Evzodic tv Ajuore. We may observe 
however that this personage could not possibly 
be the old Myronides himself, but merely bore 
his name; for though he was a contemporary of 
Perikles,'*! he was a much older man, had died 
long before him, and was not recalled to life with 
him in the Ajo. The entreaty that they would 
not allow the pepaxia xivobmeva, who sought by 
main force to seize upon the command of the army, 
to have their will, makes it probable that the 
Ajpoe was exhibited at that period of time, when 
Alkibiades,'” after the conclusion of the fifty years’ 
truce with Sparta, was endeavouring again to embroil 
public affairs, was engaged in bringing about the 
alliance with Argos, and was thereupon chosen to 
the chief command of the expedition into the Pelo- 
ponnesos, that is, not long after “ The Peace” of 
Aristophanes, about the fourth year of the 89th 
Olympiad, or the first of the 90th, when Alkibiades 
was still a young man, and when the warning given 
by Perikles on his account was in every respect 
opportune. The probability is much less that this 
representation should have taken place, when the 
_ people were already exasperated against Alkibiades, 
and the denuntiations against him for the mutilation 
of the Hermai, and the profanation of the mysteries, 
were the common subjects of conversation, and he 
149 Pericl. c. 24. 


180 P. 139, ed. Ruhnken, p. 391, b. ed. Bekker. 
451 Plut. Pericl. 16. 152 Thucyd. V. 43, see above. 
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himself had set out for the second time as com- 
mander-in-chief against ore that is about the 
second year of the 91st yee when also the 
expression pepaxia Kkivovueva would no longer have 
been so appropriate. At all events, the Ajoe must 
have been exhibited between “ The Peace” and 
“The Birds.” But to return to the passage in “ The 
Frogs” (v. 1431), respecting the young lion, we find 
in the Scholia the following very remarkable notice: 
"Ep tTist 0& era TO TpwTov (i. e. TOV TPwTOY oTixoV) 
Taphyaye ypagera, and soon after, "Ev riot d 
évéc tort ta tpta. The Scholiast, therefore, had 
access only to MSS. in which the first line, which 
many are now inclined to consider spurious, was 
extant ; and in some of these MSS. it was noted, 
he says, that Aristophanes had borrowed it from 
some other poet. For according to the interpre- 
tation of the scholion, and because in the second 
and third lines Aischylos expresses his own pe- 
culiar views of the Alkibiades of the time, the note 
maphyaye can only be referred to the’ first line, 
and not to the other two, although Gattaker, by re- 
ferring it to these, has been led to the conclusion, 
that Aristophanes had joined a line, the property 
of Aischylos, to two others taken from some other 
poet. Nor can we, any more than the Scholiast did, 
understand zapfyaye, as if Aristophanes, after the 
first line of the speech, had given a kind of stage 
direction, to the effect that this first lime was un- 
doubtedly spoken by Aischylos, and the other two 
put into the mouth of some one else, either Euri- 
pides or Dionysos, or perhaps the choros; for as to 
Dionysos, his object is not to deliver his own opinion 
upon Alkibiades, but to obtain those of the other 
8 Miscell. p. $58. 
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two; as to their being spoken by the choros, this 
would have been quite out of character, and foreign 
to the dispute which was going on; and, as to Euri- 
pides, he had already given his judgment; whereas, 
that of Aischylos is in fact only concluded by the 
third line, which completes his meaning. For the 
first of these reasons also, Hermann’s supposition™ 
is quite untenable, which maintains that all the three 
lines are genuine, but that the second is spoken by 
Dionysos, and the first and third by Aischylos ; such 
an interpretation would unnecessarily, and at the 
wrong place too (for the subject is treated seriously), 
impute to Dionysos a new and egregious act of folly. 
Hermann indeed himself says: “‘ Baccho—more 
suo inepta interloquenti;” but if we have explained 
mwaphyaye correctly, the source is at once discovered, 
whence Aristophanes had taken for his own purposes 
the line, Od xpi Agovroc oxipvov év TOAR Tpégerv. It 
is the warning voice of Perikles in the Ajuoe of 
Eupolis, pointing to Alkibiades, first given at a period 
of time when Alkibiades might still be called the 
lion’s whelp, whose existence and whose practices may 
have already been disagreeable, as we learn too from 
Thucydides, to many of the elder citizens; whereas 
at the time of the exhibition of “ The Frogs,” he 
must have been nearly forty years of age. We have 
other similar instances of the comic poets borrowing 
lines and thoughts from one another ; though they are 
not frequent. Thus, for example, in the Scholia on 
v. 184 of “ The Frogs,” it is observed, that the whole 
line is from Achaios ; on y. 526 sq. of “ The Knights,” 
that the picture therein described by Kratinos is bor- 
rowed from that poet himself; and on v. 39 of “ The 


154 De Aesch. Dan. p. xiv. 
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Birds,” that the idea which it expresses, had been 
applied in another form by Philemon. It is no solid 
objection, that, at an earlier period, Aristophanes 
and Eupolis used to ridicule one another; for the 
latter was dead before the exhibition of “'The Frogs,” 
and at all events the adoption of a line from one of 
his plays was not necessarily a direct eulogy of him. 
As to the passage in Valerius Maximus, whose 
translation gives us, non oportere in urbe nutriré 
leonem, not leonis catulum, we cannot conclude from 
thence that he had read only the two last lines in 
Aristophanes, but that as he confounded together 
Eupolis and Aristophanes, Perikles and Aischylos, 
so also he blended together the expressions (as is 
clear from the non oportere taken from the first line}; 
and that for the sake of brevity, he attributed the 
main idea to Aristophanes, this being sufficient for 
his purpose. Nor can the circumstance of Plutarch 
having quoted only the two last lines be of any 
weight (as Hermann also observes) against the other 
authorities; he gives that line only which contained 
what he wanted. The fact that Aristophanes puts 
the two passages together into the mouth of Ais- — 
chylos, still more satisfactorily accounts for the con- 
fusion made by Valerius Maximus, and that also of 
the critic, who was the author of the argument of 
the Oidipous at Kolonos, above alluded to. The 
symbolical representation of Alkibiades as a lion, 
which is the ground-work of the whole, is not an 
unusual one for military commanders and _politi- 
cians. Homer applies it to his heroes; the Delphic 
oracle! describes Kypselos under this image; the 
dream of his mother Agariste on the birth of Peri- 


159 Herod. V. 92, 2. 
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kles,* does the same for that statesman; and in 
*“ The Knights,” Aristophanes makes use of the me- 
taphor in his own true comic spirit, in the pretended 
oracle respecting Kleon. The application of it to 
Alkibiades might also have been especially occa- 
sioned by his own comparison of himself to a lion ; 
an anecdote recorded of his early youth,'*7 when 
being engaged in wrestling, and in danger of being 
thrown, he bit the hands of his adversary to save 
himself ; and when the latter exclaimed, as he let 
him go, “ Thou bitest as women do.” “ Not I 
in truth,” said he, “ but as lions bite” (ovx. Zywye, 
eimev, AAN we oi Aéovtec). But in the reference to 
his native city Athens, in which Alkibiades is repre- 
sented under this allegory, it is evident that both the 
comic poets had in view that passage of the Aga- 
memnon of Aischylos (v. 725 sq. ed Schutz), which 
has often been compared to that now under consi- 
deration by the commentators on the one and the 
other writer. In this passage Paris in reference to 
Troy is allegorized as a lion, which his master had 
brought up within his house, and which at first 
mild and friendly, let himself be coaxed and carried 
about like a child, but when he was grown up, 
developed the natural habits of a lion, and repaid by 
ferocity and bloodshed the kindnesses shown to him 
in his youth ; and thus do we become more alive to 
the propriety with which Aristophanes again puts 
into the mouth of Aischylos his judgment upon 
Alkibiades, by the use of the same symbols, first, as 
a serious reminder of the warning advice which had 


been given to the city by a revered statesman risen 
from the dead: 


96 Herod. VI. 131. Plut. Pericl.c. 3. Schol. Aristeid. 1. c. 
17 Plut. Alcib. c. 2. 
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Ov xpr) AgovToe oxipvor év TéAR TPéEPELY. 


“Ye must not nurse a lion’s whelp within the city 
walls” — 


then passing to his own opinion respecting him, under 
the same image, now raised into a full-grown lion : 


MdAtora piv A~ovta pv WHAE TeéheLv" 
7 
»” PAS .Y ~ , ec ~ 
v iv. 
Hv © éxrpagi) tic, Tole TpdToLe UrNpETE 


“ Nor should ye nurse the lion’s self within the city 
walls, 


Or if he has therein been nursed, ye must become 
his thralls.” 


Aischylos is thus made to point out how the city 
should act in deference to the many later occasions 
on which they had had experience of Alkibiades, 
either not to recall him from his banishment, or to 
conform themselves to his ways. 

Further on, the judgment, which Aischylos pro- 
nounces on the city itself, in line 1458, Rane, 


* How can we hope to save a state, 
Which neither cloak nor sheep-skin fit ?” 


by which a city, which hates the honest citizens, and 
yet does not give itself up altogeter to the bad, is 
declared to have no chance of being saved, must, from 
the evident connection of the thought with line 1425, 
be referred to Alkibiades alone. 

Thus then we see how the play of “ The Frogs,” 
exhibited only a few years before the death of 
Alkibiades, which took place, according to Cornelius 
Nepos,'** when he was about forty years of age, 


8 Alcib. c. 10, 6 :— 


{‘‘ The Clouds” was first represented Ol. 89, 2, B.C. 423. 
“* The Birds” ¥ Ps Ol. 91, 3, B.C. 414. 
“ The Frogs’ % Ol. 93, 4, B.C. 405. Tr.] 
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is, in reference to him, connected with that of 

\/ “ The Clouds,” the date of which coincides with the 
beginning of his political career. The picture, which, 
in “ The Clouds,” had portrayed the spirit and new 
direction of the Athenian youths rapidly ripening as 
they were into a love of political intrigue, had in 
the interval fully developed itself in real life; and 
the poet of “ The Frogs” was entitled to remind his 
hearers of what he had done, how he himself inti- 
mately familiar with the political interests of his 
native country, and having an acute perception of 
the signs of the times, had, as well as Eupolis, given 
to them beforehand an early warning of the ruinous 
consequences of that tendency and system of edu- 
cation. 

From all this the question arises: How then could 
it happen that Aristophanes, when giving a name and 
mask to the master of the school of subtlety, the 
hinge and central point of those qualities, which, in 
their nature, in their tendency, and in their extrava- 
gance, were so foreign to the real Sokrates, how 
could he have selected precisely the name and mask 
of that very individual? This question cannot be 
answered in one word. But the elements for an- 
swering it are, for the most part, contained in the 
foregoing observations. 

Aristophanes selected Sokrates, not merely be- 
cause his whole exterior, and his mode of life so 
much at variance with that observed by most of his 
countrymen, offered the most appropriate mask for 
comic representation, but also (and this was his chief 
reason) because in these circumstances, as in many 
other points of formal palpable resemblance, which 
the occupations of Sokrates, and his mode of instruc- 
tion bore to those of the natural philosophers and of 
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the sophists, the poet found abundance of subject- 
matter, which by blending, in the personage bearing 
his name, some characteristics which he would dis- 
own, with others that were peculiar and congenial to 
him, composed a picture suited to his views ; namely, 
to exhibit to the public, on whom he wished to ope- 
rate, in a plausible and insinuating manner, a master 
of the school, whence the mischief he strove to put 
down, was working its way into the hearts of the 
Athenian youths. We must also take into our con- 
sideration the important fact, that several individuals, 
in whom the moving principle of the time, which is 
attacked by Aristophanes, was already rife, and 
through whose influence it was working, were in 
close habits of intimacy with Sokrates, and in part, 
too, with the natural philosophers and sophists : and 
this helped to give additional relief and light to the 
portrait of the man, who was the centre around which 
they moved. 

In the first place Euripides the friend of Sokrates 
was also the pupil of Anaxagoras ; hence his plays 
are full of that perewpocodgia,® which was ar- 
raigned by Aristophanes, and on which account he 
represented him in “ The Acharnians,” as soaring 
aloft in air, like Sokrates in “ The Clouds,” and as 
Euripides in the Choros of “ The Alkestis,” v. 971, 
boasts of himself: "Eye cai é:a Motcac Kai perapotoe 
néa, which is well explained by the Scholiast, cat 
mept perewpwv eppdvtica. On account of the very 
rhetorical character of his tragedies,’ and from the 
low and mean tendency of his poetry, turning ever 
upon points of worldly wisdom, Aristophanes does 
not merely accuse him of falsifying and frittering 
down the art which he practised, but from the form, 


159 Valcken. Diatrib. p. 25 sq 6 Compare Ran. 956 sq. 
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the expression of thought, the contents, and many 
detached principles and maxims in his works, the 
effect of which was to enervate his countrymen, and 
to undermine their old fashioned discipline, and all 
their moral energies, he at once places him on a 
level with the school of sophistical rhetoricians. 
Hence we find in this view also a very close 
affinity between the play of “ The Clouds’ and 
that of “ The Frogs ;” the school and its influence 
are the principal object of the former (their con- 
nection with the poetry of Euripides being pointed 
out in lines 1370—1379 of that piece); whereas in 
the latter play this poetry and its artificial refine- 
ment are prominently brought forward, but at the 
same time its influence on the corruption of the 
youth, in cooperation with the school of sophistry, 
is not lost sight of. This will be quite clear, if 
any one will compare Ran. 888—894, with Nub. 423 
—426 sq.; Ran. 101 sq. with Nub. 991—1045, 986 
sq-; Ran. 1069 sq. with Nub. 1053 sq.; Ran. 1072, 
with Nub. 1375; Ran. 1081 sq. with Nub. 1372: 
Ran. 1087 sq. with Nub. 988 sq. besides several 
other passages, which for brevity’s sake I do not 
cite. It was perfectly natural, that Euripides and 
Aristophanes should have been opposed to each other 
in the views they entertained, and in the judgment 
which they had respectively formed of this defective 
system of education, as is evident from their works : 
for Euripides had not only sung the praises of 
Alkibiades'®' for his victory in the chariot-race at 
Olympia, but whilst Aristophanes holds him forth, 
in the character of Pheidippides, as a sample of the 
effects of that system, the former in his ‘Ikérdec, 
which was exhibited just at the time when Alki- 


‘6! Plut. Ale. c. 11. Eurip. in. fragm. Opp. T. 11, p. 495, ed. Beck. 
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biades was urging the alliance with Argos, and the 
renewal of hostilities with Sparta, brought before the 
public this ambitious youth in the character of The- 
seus, not indeed without many a good lesson, which 
is given to him,!® as a heartless, selfish, swagger- 
ing babbler, valuing eloquence only for the profit 
it brought in (v. 215, ed. Herm.), but all serving to 
heighten the contrast which is presented by the 
image of the illustrious, high-minded, national hero 
of Athens, as the dispenser of protection, and the 
mediator of an alliance. 

It is quite clear from the foregoing, in what rela- 
tion Euripides stands to the play of “ The Clouds,” 
and how he becomes implicated in the story of the 
piece, simply by the principle which Aristophanes 
has represented in Sokrates and in his school ; of this 
principle he considers that philosopher and Euri- 
pides to be the most efficient instruments ; and there 
is some truth in the observation which Reisig has 
enlarged upon,!™ that a considerable portion of the 
dramatic character of Sokrates does not belong to him, 
but to his disciples, or to others, with whom he was 
connected, particularly to Euripides. This author 
is only mistaken in the conclusion he has drawn 
from it, namely, that the comedy is directed more 
against some of the pupils and followers of Sokrates 
than against that philosopher himself. For no 
dramatic poet could venture to exact from his audi- 
ence such a distinction between the individual actu- 

162 Bockh grec. trag. prince. p. 188. 

163 Compare Fried. Hoepfner progr. de Sophoclis Oedipo Coloneo 
(Elbing, 1822), p. 21 sq. 

164 Preefat. ed Aristoph. Nubes, p. xv. sq. 

16 Lc. p. xxvi. Itaque animus in eam cogitationem incidit, 
omnino ut magis discipulos quosdam Socratis et sectatores, quam 


ipsum magistrum, existimem &c. And upon this supposition is 
grounded the notion, as is expressed in p, xx. that Euripides was 
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ally represented, and a multitude of others whom 
that individual is supposed really to typify ; though 
he may embody the spirit and tendencies of many 
who stand in a common relation to one another, 
into one apt and appropriate personage ; and for this 
purpose he may also introduce into the picture 
which he exhibits, into the tissue which he weaves, 
many single insulated traits belonging to those in- 
dividuals, which have their points of connection in 
the person exhibited; and this has been the object 
of Aristophanes in representing the “ domus Socra- 
tica,” by the central point or main hinge on which 
it turns, i. e. by Sokrates himself, as the master of 
the school of speculating philosophers. 


introduced in his own person in “ The Clouds,” and that, therefore, 
the two lines quoted from the Nede\ai by Diog. Laert. 11, 18, but 
which are not to be found in the play as we have it : 


Ebpividne 06 rac roaypbiac Toy 
Tac wept\adovcac obroc tori Tac copa, 


ought to be inserted after v. 192, as, indeed, Reisig has admitted them. 
In an excellent dissertation produced by the philological seminary of 
the University of Bonn, De prima et altera que fertur nubium Aristo- 
phanis editione Scripsit Guil. Esser (Bon, 1821), p. 63, this notion 
is contested upon good grounds, because by the Evpi7iéne of the 
fragment, in the view in which Diogenes quotes the passage, no one 
else can be understood but Sokrates himself, and indeed, very soon 
after the 192nd line of ‘“‘ The Clouds,” the philosopher is named by 
his own name. It may be also mentioned on the other hand, that 
the words ogodp’ tykexugdrec, about whose occupation Strepsiades 
enquires (vy. 191), and adds further enquiries in v. 193, would be 
separated from the verb to which they are the subject, by these 
two intercalated lines about Euripides. We might also well ask, if 
Euripides was such an important personage in “ The Clouds,” why 
is he not mentioned also in the catastrophe by which the phrontisterion 
is demolished, i. e. in the closing scene as well as in the first? But 
Sokrates and Chairephon only are there noticed. Why do we not 
hear the cries of Euripides, as well as those of the other two, in v. 
1502 sq.? If he had been brought forward so prominently at the 
beginning, he must necessarily have shared their fate at the end. 


Bo 

In the same manner as we consider Euripides in 
regard to the principle itself of this school, in Peri- 
kles we are to view its active influence on the poli- 
tical and popular life of the Athenians. It is true, 
that when “ The Clouds” was exhibited Perikles was 
no longer in existence, and could have-no~direct 
influence; but he had been the friend of Sokrates, 
and he was the maternal uncle and the guardian of 
Alkibiades.1 We are reminded of this relationship 
by the allusion implied in the mention of Xanthippos, 
the name of Perikles’ father, which first occurs in 
v. 64, and also in the form of the name of Megakles, 
who is more than once described as the maternal 
uncle of Pheidippides, allusions which have been 
already noticed in the Scholia on the passages quoted. 
Alkibiades also had been educated under the roof of 
Perikles ;” and hence in all probability first arose 
his intimacy with Sokrates, though Perikles after- 
wards found it necessary to separate the younger 
brother Kleinias from him, and to consign him over 
to Ariphron, for the completion of his education, in 
order that he might not be corrupted by his elder 
brother.’** But what is the most important of all, 
this intellectual, polished, and experienced statesman, 
from whom proceeded the new and altered tendency 
of Athenian politics, the first impulse to which had 
indeed been given by Themistokles, and was only 
kept in check by the counterpoise of Aristeides, 
formed also an epoch in Athenian history, which 
was equally notorious for the introduction of a syste- 
matic and preparatory course of study for the ma- 
nagement of public affairs, and for the elements 
which were brought to bear on the spirit, in which 


166 Plato. Alcib. I. c. 2. Plut. Alcib. c. 1. 167 Cornel. Nep. Alcib. 2, 1. 
'688 Plato. Protag. c. 29. 
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those affairs were to be handled. For according to 
a very remarkable statement of Plutarch,!® in the 
preceding period commencing with Solon, the fun- 
damental principles of political science, as well as 
other branches of education, were propagated by 
practical schools; in these which were under the 
guidance of single individuals, political science taught 
by practice was, from the time of the seven wise 
men, handed down from one master to the other, 
under its own appropriate name of codia:'” but the 
sophists combined it with the arts of forensic oratory, 
and transformed the practical into a rhetorical exer- 
cise. Plutarch mentions Mnesiphilos, as such a 
successor to Solon, to whom, according to some 
accounts, Themistokles attached himself for instruc- 
tion. Damon, who, according to Plutarch, disguised 
his powers as a politician under the semblance of 
music, for which he was very celebrated, and whom 
Alexandros, who is often cited by Diogenes Laertius 
and others, had described in his Afadoya: 7ov 
piAoodgwv, aS an instructor even of Sokrates,!7! 
seems to have communicated his doctrines in a 
similar manner, but not in the spirit of Solon, since 
Plutarch calls him a powerful sophist.'7 It was 
this same Damon who initiated Perikles in the art 


169 Themistocl. c. 2. Ma)Xov ody ay rie rpoctyor Toic Mynotpirov 
Tov Oemorokdéa TOU Ppeappiov Lnrwriy yevicOa éyovow, SuTE 
pyropoc byroc, dure TOY gvoKOY KAyVEvTWY grocddwy" AAA THY 
kadoupévny cogiay, odoay de dsuvdrnra roduriKyy Kai dpacrypioy 
cives, erirncevpa TeTonpéivov Kai Ovacwlovroc worep dipeciy ix 
duadoxije ab VOdwvoc, iy ot pera TavTa OuwKaviKaic pig~ayrec Texvatc, 
kai perayayovrec ard THY Tpakgewy THY AoKnow emi Todc AOyouc, 
sogusrai mpoonyopevOncar. 

170 Plut. Sol. c. 3. 

7! Diog. Laert. II. 19. Compare Menage on I. 116. 

172 Pericl. c. 4. Compare Hemsterh. ad Aristoph. Plut. p. 352. 
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of government,!”8 and who was afterwards banished 
by ostracism, for too ambitious views, and as 
a partizan of tyranny. In Perikles, who however 
still kept up his intercourse with the sophists, and 
indulged’”5 in subtle discussions with them, the 
previous exercises he had undergone in learning that 
art, facilitated his transition to sophistry; and he 
added to this sophistry the doctrines of the physical 
philosophers. For he was at one and the same time 
a pupil of Pythokles the Pythagorean,’ of Zenon 
the Eleatic, and of Anaxagoras,'” the last of whom 
he took also under his protection, when he was 
persecuted for acéBea; and as he was instructed 
by the former, as Plutarch tells us, in dialectics, 
we learn on the same authority that he was supplied 
by the latter with perewpoAoyia and perapotodccyla 
as preparatory to eloquence. Thus had Perikles 
opened the door to, and called into life that system 
of preliminary instruction for public affairs, which 
afterwards found its chief seat in the schools of 
sophistry. He paved the way (and the influence of 
his example was most extensive) as a master in the 
science of leading the people by subtle artifices, and 
by the power of the tongue, the operation of which 
in bringing about the Peloponnesian war Aristo- 
phanes so rudely assails ;'” and after having broken 
up in the Areiopagos one corner-stone of the consti- 


173 Plutarch, 1. c. Ty dé Tepexdet ovviy xabarep aOdnrg THY 
wodtrik@y adeimrTne Kai OwdoKnadoc. 

174 Plut. 1. c. Aristid. c. 1. 

‘7% Plut. Pericl. c. 36. 

176 Plato. Alcib. 1. c. 30, and Buttmann on the passage. 

177 Id. ibid. c. 36. Plut.: Pericl. c. 4,;,5:..\Cicero, Brut seis 
Schol. Platon. in Phedr. p. 318. Wasse. ad Thucyd. II, 43. 

78 Diog. Laert. II. 5. 

79 Acharn. 529 sq. Pac. 606 sq, 
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tution of Solon, he loosened all the bands of that 
democracy, which he generally understood how to 
play with, but the caprices of which he sometimes 
bitterly experienced. Whilst he was thus breaking 
up the career of that coarse and vulgar demagogia, 
which attempted to crush him, and in comparison 
with which he appears even in Aristophanes,' 
to be a really virtuous character, and whilst he ex- 
hibited on the other hand by his own example, the 
way in which was to be formed that more refined 
demagogia, which was coming to maturity in a younger 
generation, he laid the foundation of those political 
tendencies, which are arraigned by Aristophanes, 
and more especially of that tendency, which in the 
second view above mentioned is assailed in “ The 
Clouds.” Thus does Perikles, upon the whole, serve 
to designate that precise period of time, when the 
elements of the public and private life of the Athe- 
nians began to be dissipated and dissolved.'* 

Next to Perikles, and at the head of this younger 
race of demagogues, must be placed his nephew and 
ward, Alkibiades, who had long been, and still con- 
tinued to be at the time of “ The Clouds,” the 
favourite and confidant of Sokrates, who did his 
utmost to develope the nobler germs of his nature, 
and to make them dominant within him; but Alki- 
biades only made use of Sokrates to prepare himself 
for appearing on the political stage, and then de- 
serted him.’ 

Theramenes is in the same category with Alki- 


1890 Equit. 283. 

181 Comp. Plut. Per. c. 9, the passages in Luzac de Socrate cive, 
p- 61 and 62, and Béckh’s Political G@iconomy of Athens, Part I. p. 
430. 

182 Xen. Mem. I. 2, 16, 24,39, 47. Comp. Luzac, I. c. p. 87. 
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biades ; he also was a pupil of Sokrates, and like him, 
a follower of Prodikos.'** He is called by Euripides 
in “ The Frogs” (v. 967) one of the happiest produc- 
tions of his school; but Aristophanes himself, in v. 
541, and 968, of the same play, describes him as 
a clever fellow, with two strings to his bow, and up 
to every thing; he was nick-named Ké@opvoc,™ for 
his conduct during the time of the four hundred; 
and afterwards as one of the thirty tyrants, though 
not one of the worst,!® he justified in his person 
the poet’s warning against this system of education. 
There is also an allusion to him in a fragment of the 
Tpipadne in Suidas, which may be corrected from 
Photios."** Some one says: 


°"Ey® yap avd Onpapévove Sédorka Ta Tpia TavTt. 


The allusion is to the cruelty of Theramenes ; for the 
things dreaded are three zpotyiijara (penalties), 
which, merely as punishments, to say nothing of 
them as aggravations of punishments, were sufii- 
ciently severe; and one of which it was ever his 
practice to decree; whence came the proverbial ex- 
pression, Ta tpia Onpapuévoug. Hence we may con- 
clude that the TpspaAne must have been first exhibited 
after Theramenes had become a man of notoriety and 
power in the state; therefore, after the time of the’ 
four hundred, with whom he came into the govern- 
ment ;!*7 and of this we find also other traces. For 


183 Schol. Arist. ad Nub. 361. Suidas voc. Ipdducoc. Comp. 
Reinesii Observ. in Suidam. ed. Miiller, p. 127, voc. Onpapévye. 

184 Xenophon Hellen. II. 3, 30 sq. 

18 Luzac, 1. ec. p. 127 sq. 

186 Suidas in voc. Toy tpwwy, and Photios, réyv rpi@y Kaxoy ty. 
Comp. Reinesius, |. c. p. 252. On the common expression, Ta 7Tpia 
ravTa, comp. Wasse on Thucyd, I. 122. 

187 Thucyd. VIIL. 68. 
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the piece is likewise of considerable importance in 
respect to Alkibiades, though I have deferred men- 
tioning it till the present opportunity, in consequence 
of the date assigned to it. We read in Hesychios :'* 
Tov “ArkiBiadny dnoiv 6 “Aptotopavye état Padnviov 
yeyevnoOa, oxwmaTwv Tapa Tov padryra’ tw avacyvurtia 
yap 6 pane. Now we may readily conceive that it 
was in allusion to the lasciviousness and prowess of 
Alkibiades, that Aristophanes feigned that he was 
born during the archonship of one ®aAnviace: and the 
form of such pretended allusion may have been 
borrowed from Avoaviac, who was first archon! in 
the second year of the 84th Olympiad ; and we might 
draw the inference that Alkibiades was born in that 
year; this would coincide very well with the narra- 
tive of Diodoros!® (which is, however, an inaccurate 
statement), according to which he died in the second 
year of the 94th Olympiad, when just forty years 
old ;'*' but these dates are themselves not to be 
perfectly relied on, and they are opposed to others 
more positive and satisfactory, which have been 
above adopted as the groundwork of this portion of 
the chronology of Greece. Now as TpipaAne means 
one who is bene vasatus,'” nothing is more likely 
than that the raillery in question should have been 
directed against Alkibiades in the Tp:ddAne of Aris- 
tophanes. But this was the name of the principal 
character of the piece, as appears in part from the 


_ -188 "Ext Padnviov. Reiske correctly reads ’Apioropavne for ’Apic- 

Tapxoc. 

189 Diodor. XII. 23. 

1 It is notorious, that Diodoros frequently approximates events 
and dates. 

191 This would very well agree with the fact that Alkibiades is called 
in “ The Clouds” (vy. 1163) Avoaviac waTpwwy peyddoy Kkakov. 

22 Toup. Addenda in Theocrit. p. 409. 
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observation of Suidas, that it was dvoua Kkiptov mapa 
*Aptoropavea, and partly from a scholion on Plato,’ 
in which it is said: “H yap tov Tpipadnra rixrovoa 
ono’ AafdecGe, Kai yap tof duov, whence it is clear, 
that the mother of Triphales bore also a part in the 
play. I do not venture to decide whether (as might 
be argued from the words of the Scholiast, and from 
those of the mother, which appear to be a summons 
to several persons, to lay hold of the runaway Tri- 
phales,) his birth too may not have been introduced 
within the limits of the story at least, if not those 
of the stage. Who would venture to set bounds to 
the fancy of Aristophanes, to which it would have 
been no great violence, to have given birth and growth 
to the hero of the piece in the course of it?™ If, 
then, the allusion in this drama were to Alkibiades, 
it may fairly be taken for granted, that he was himself 
under the name of TpidaAne, the principal person- 
age in the play; and perhaps Toup referred to 
the passage above quoted, when he said: Sed 
hominem illum (rv Tpipadryra) qui mihi probe sus- 
pectus est, non moror. We are not, however, to 
suppose that Aristophanes actually portrayed Dei- 
nomache under the image of the mother of Triphales 
Alkibiades, but the state itself, which had given him 
birth, and allowed him to grow up; to which expla- 
nation we are likewise led by the expression, also in 
reference to Alkibiades, 7) éAvc yap dvoroxet in line 
1435 of “ The Frogs.” The name and the allusion 


193 Ad Phedon. p. 380. 

19 T remember in Cook’s second voyage the account of a play 
(which, however, I of course mention, without thinking of any further 
comparison,) given to the voyagers in one of the Society Islands, in 
which an accouchement takes place—the infant comes into the world 
full grown, and to the amusement of the whole audience, runs up and 
down the stage with the navel-string. 
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have thus not merely a reference to the disorderly 
disposition of Alkibiades, but they acquire one still 
more significant, to the mutilation of the Hermai, 
which did not affect their faces alone.’ For already 
on a similar occasion in “ The Lysistrata” (vy. 1094), 
Aristophanes had mentioned it; and his former ac- 
cusation on this subject, and on the profanation of 
the mysteries, bore so hard upon Alkibiades, that 
after his return to Athens, he publicly defended 
himself against it. The “Epuije Tprxépadoc, which 
Hesychios quotes from the TpipaAne, and by which 
we are to understand one particular Hermes in 
Athens,'*7 which had been erected by Patrokleides, 
or Eukleides, was one of the number; and, perhaps 
the name TprpaAne was suggested by and intended 
as a contrast to that Hermes, and the mutilations 
which had taken place; it would thus be literally 
in accordance with the meaning of the word, and the 
appearance of the character represented on the stage - 
nor is this at all improbable, when we reflect on the 
predominant influence of the ®aAn¢ upon the old 
comic theatre, and on the humour of Aristophanes. 
Whilst then, from the foregoing illustrations, we 
acquire the knowledge of a more definite political 
tendency of the Tp:paAnc, namely, to oppose the 
recall of Alkibiades (whence the several incidents of 
the story received their meaning; for example, the 
running away of Triphales is explained by the escape 
of Alkibiades, after he was ordered home from Sicily): 
the time of its exhibition is also more precisely indi- 
cated ; and this, from the allusion to Theramenes 


195 Sluiter Lectt. Andocid. p. 50. Photios voc. ‘Eppoxomidar’ ot 
Tov ‘Eppey rove tpayjAove Kai Ta aidoia aroxdWayrec. 

196 Xenoph. Hellen. I. 4, 20 sq. 

197 Sluiter, l. c. p. 41. 
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above cited, must have been subsequent to “ The 
Lysistrata,” and between the dissolution of the four 
hundred, and the recall of Alkibiades, consequently 
during the second year of the 94th Olympiad. The 
expression put into the mouth of Aischylos at a 
later period, in “ The Frogs,” appears now to be 
much more to the point than before, and to assume 
a more lively and important part in the chain of 
constant and special attention, with which Aristo- 
phanes kept watch upon Alkibiades. Besides, in the 
Triphales, as well in the conduct of the whole piece, 
as in single instances, many traits were assuredly 
pointed out from the life and character of Alki- 
biades. Thus it is probable that he and no other 
is the subject of the fragment preserved by Athe- 
naios.'*° We are there told, that several foreigners 
of distinction had frequented the society of some 
individual or other, not named in the fragment, 
and had earnestly entreated him to take with him 
a beautiful boy, and dispose of him by sale in some 
one of the luxurious islands of Ionia, or other cities, 
such as Chios, Klazomenai, Ephesos or Abydos, in 
whose markets such merchandise was much in re- 
quest. Now Alkibiades had in early life visited 
and lived as a voluptuary in those countries, as 
appears from Antiphon’s invective against him, which 
follows this fragment in Athenaios, and from Lysias’ 
account of his debaucheries quoted by the same 
author ; and at a later period he had again resided 
there before his return to Athens.” Is it not then 
probably the young Triphales himself, whom the 
foreigners were so eager to possess, and to have sold 

98 XII. c. 5, p,525, a. conf. Jacobs. animad. in Atheneum, p. 284. 


19 XII. c. 9, p. 534, f. sq. XIII, c. 4, p. 574, d. sq. 
29 Plut, Alcib. e: 27; 29; 
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in their own country, noted as this country was as 
the theatre of the exploits of Alkibiades, himself 
notorious for his infamous traffic with his fellow-men, 
and years before reckoned by Aristophanes amongst 
the Evpumpwxro.? We may moreover conclude 
from the active intercessions of Theramenes for the 
recall of Alkibiades, that the two were most fitly 
joined together in the TprpaAne, and it is probable, 
that besides the allusion already quoted, the former 
was frequently brought forward in the play: cer- 
tainly he was a chief promoter of this recall,?” if, as 
Diodoros asserts, he was not the whole and sole 
cause of it. 

Kritias also must here be noticed in conjunction 
with Alkibiades and Theramenes, although I am not 
yet able to show that Aristophanes looked upon him 
in the same light as the former, or even as the 
latter.2°2 But he had followed the same course of 


201 Diodor. XIII. 38, 42. Cornel. Nep. Alcib. c. 5, 4. 

202 Tt would be difficult to explain why Kritias should have entirely 
escaped the criticisms and sarcasm of Aristophanes, as he was a man 
of distinguished family, of a refined education, great knowledge of the 
world, and mental accomplishments, one of the early pupils of Sokrates, 
and certainly older than Alkibiades; for immediately after the battle 
of Potidaia, he appears as guardian of his cousin Charmides. Plato. 
Charmid. c. 5, fin. Heindorf. ad c. 5, Schneider ad Xenoph. Hellen, 
Ill.c. 1. He certainly also had distinguished himself as a political 
character, doubtless as a partisan of the oligarchy, as he had been 
banished by the people (Xenoph, Hellen. II. 3, 15. Mem. I. 2, 24), 
and must afterwards have been recalled. On this account, and also in 
consequence of his other connections, &c. he could not well have been 
overlooked by Aristophanes. Probably many attacks on Kritias, as 

well as upon Alkibiades, and Theramenes, may have disappeared with 
the lost portion of the works of Aristophanes, and that is by far the 
largest part; perhaps, too, in the plays and fragments which we 
possess, many allusions to him may be concealed, which have not yet 
been discovered. Or what grounds can we imagine, on which the 
poet may have spared him ? 
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education as those two; like Alkibiades, he was a 
pupil of Gorgias,” he had been likewise, as we learn 
from Plato, a follower of Sokrates, and is even 
ranked amongst the sophists. Moreover, as Alki- 
biades was accused of acéea, so was Kritias counted 
amongst the azo. He was also closely united in 
the same political interests with Alkibiades, at least 
prior to the anarchy, as is clear from the resolution 
of the people for the recall of Alkibiades, which 
he had drawn up, and the distichs by which he 
had claimed the merit of it as his own ;?% but he 
showed his treachery to his friend, when, as chief of 
the thirty tyrants, he hinted to Lysandros, that as 
long as Alkibiades lived, there was no security for 
the constitution.» And it was ever a subject of 
reproach against Sokrates, that as Kritias was the 
grasping and tyrannical individual in the oligarchy, 
Alkibiades was the most licentious and arrogant in 
the democracy.””” 

If this could have been alleged at a later period by 
the accusers of Sokrates before the criminal court 
(although in truth, the principle of evil had not been 


203 Philost. Vit. Soph. 9, p. 493. 

204 Sextus Empir. Hypotypos, III. p.155, ed. Colon. It is difficult 
to say with any certainty, whether the lines which Sextus cites, to 
prove this fact, from the Sisyphos of Kritias (ad Mathematicos, IX. 
p. 318), and which Plutarch (De placit. philos. c .6) quotes from the 
Sisyphos of Euripides, belong to the former or to the latter. Valcke- 
naer (Diatrib. p. 209) assigns it to Kritias, and Wyttenbach defers to 
the authority of Plutarch. 

20 Plut. Alcib. 33. 

26 Id. ibid. c. 38. Cornel. Nep. Alcib. c. 10,1. His exclusively 
selfish character ever guided by his own interests is proved by the 
democratical tendency of his actions in Thessaly, where he lived during 
his banishment, though he had previously favoured the oligarchy. 

277 Xenoph. Mem. I. 2, 12 sq. Philost. Vit. Soph. 16, p. 501. 
Luzac. |. c. p. 134. 
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engrafted by him either on Alkibiades or on Kritias), 
how much more likely was it, that the circumstances, 
in which these and others of the same stamp, when 
still youths, as well as the men who have been already 
mentioned, stood at this, or at any former period, 
either in respect to one another, or to Sokrates, or 
to the natural philosophers, or to the sophists, should 
have given a large and ample field to the comic poet, 
for representing under the person and mask of 
Sokrates, the focus or central point of all those 
motives and tendencies which thus bound them 
together! Especially if, as we think we have proved 
it to be highly probable, when he drew the character 
of Pheidippides, he had Alkibiades in his eye, how 
natural was it for him to join with the former the 
friend and instructor of the latter, as the master 
who was to teach him the cunning art. Indeed, in 
accordance with all that has been said, I cannot but 
consider this motive of sufficient importance for 
Aristophanes to have been most especially and 
irresistibly determined by it, or rather for his having 
willingly yielded to it. If we now recall to mind 
the close connection which existed between Peri- 
kles, Alkibiades, and Sokrates, and moreover, that 
certain allusions, above quoted, to the lineage of 
Pheidippides, implicated the former of these per- 
sonages; but, above all, if we remember the advice, 
by which Alkibiades, before he was twenty years 
of age, had suggested to his uncle the means of re- 
lieving himself from great embarrassments, and if we 
admit the application, which, as above observed, it is 
probable that some of the main incidents in “ The 
Clouds” bear to that advice, we must allow it to be 
perfectly natural, that Strepsiades and Pheidippides 
should be brought into close contact with Sokrates, 
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who performs the office of the intermediate party, 
(see page 3); Strepsiades indeed coming forward, not 
as the representative of Perikles, but_of the people 
who had taken their lesson from their leader, and 
strove to ape his manners. The grounds for in- 
troducing Sokrates as the master of the school of 
sophistry, are thus fully and completely developed 
in the persons with whom he was in connection. 
What though the dramatic character of Sokrates 
may fail in real resemblance as a portrait—if this 
were to be our stumbling-block, what else would it 
be, than substituting the point of view, which would 
suit the writer of history, for that whence we ought 
to form our judgment of a comic poet? For how- 
ever much historical truth forms upon the whole 
the groundwork of ‘* The Clouds,” as it does in all 
the fictions of Aristophanes, it is not because the 
world, which, as the creature of his own wit, he 
holds up to reality as its form and muror, corres- 
ponds literally to that reality, and to each several 
lineament of every figure which it assumes, but that 
this poetical world has adopted from reality just as 
much as belonged to the fidelity of the whole, and 
was indispensable, in order to facilitate to the people 
his contemporaries, the transition from reality to 
the free imitation of it in the domain of art, and to 
render visible to their eyes the thread which bound 
art and reality together; whilst the contrast between 
the two was separately and distinctly exhibited by 
every finesse and contrivance of the comic muse, by 
raillery, satire, irony, and caricature, by the wildest 
combinations of the fancy, often intermixed with the 
wiles and charms of the most beautiful and harmo- 
nious poetry. Nor are we here to ask of Aristo- 
phanes how the individual Sokrates may have ap- 
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peared to his confidential pupils, to Xenophon, to 
Plato, to Pheidon, to Kebes, and others, nor how 
he was to appear to us, according to the analysis, 
which we have it in our power to form to ourselves, 
of what he was and what he did; but how he might 
be represented to the great mass of the Athenian 
people, that is, how they comprehended and judged 
him from his outward and visible signs; and how 
they understood and appreciated the usual extrava- 
gancies of the comic poets; in short, how it was to 
be managed, that whilst his name, and his mask, 
caricatured to the utmost, were kept together by 
fundamental affinities, the former might appear suf- 
ficiently justified, and be not improperly placed in 
connection with individuals, who were displaying 
before the eyes of the public the germs which were 
developed in Alkibiades, and the early results to 
which they had given birth. But as the people saw 
Sokrates for ever and deeply employed, either in 
meditations, like the natural philosophers, ¢povriZev, 
or like the sophists in instructive mtercourse with 
the youth, sopiZec@a, as Perikles called it, (supra 
page 52), and as he was frequently engaged in con- 
versation with those sophists, (besides many palpable 
points of resemblance, calculated to mislead even 
those who observed him more closely), it would ne- 
cessarily follow, that they reckoned him one of that 
community, as Aischines himself does when” he 
calls him a sophist; judging then as they did from 
outward appearances, they comprehended him in the 
same category with those of his associates, whom 
they knew to be most engaged on the theatre of pub- 
lic life. Aristophanes himself seems to have had no 


208 In Timarch. p. 346, ed. Bekker. 
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other notion of Sokrates; at least the whole range of 
his comedy furnishes us with many characteristic 
traits perfectly similar to the picture we have of him 
in “ The Clouds.” In “ The Birds” (v. 1282) the 
poet expresses by écwxparovy the ideal of a hardy 
mode of life, and neglect of outward appearances ; 
and in v. 1554 sq. he represents Sokrates, who is 
there called the unwashed (aXovroc,”") as Luyaywyée, 
conductor of souls, maker of images, conjurer-up of 
spirits, who is obeyed by the shadowy forms of his 
scholars, amongst whom Chairephon is particularly 
designated, the same that is assailed also in the 
clouds, and on various other occasions by the comic 
poets?” as the confidential friend of his youth. We 
may admit a similar double sense in the ~puyov 
copay of v. 94 in “ The Clouds.” As Sokrates’ 
pupils or famuli are here introduced as ghosts, and 
the master as their conjurer, so on the other hand 
in the I'npvradénc?" Aristophanes has styled certain 
pale and haggard, tragic and cyclic poets, aidogoirac, 
i. e. visitors of Hades, and sends them as ambassa- 
dors to those of the same trade, already inhabitants 
of that region. Strepsiades also, in “ The Clouds,” 
(v. 504) is fearful of becoming one of these half- 
dead gentry (7$vij¢) under the tuition of Sokrates. 
And not only in “ TheClouds,” but in “ The Frogs” 
also near the end, the Sokratic dialogues are ridiculed, 
as solemn twaddle,?'? and empty nonsense. Although 


% Reisig, in his Preface to ‘‘ The Clouds,” p. xix. happily shows 
how this word, by changing the punctuation, must be separated from 
Aipvy, and connected with Lwxparne. 

210 Schol. Platon. p. 331. 

311 See the fragment in Atheneo, XII. p. 551, a. 

312 Seuvoiowy, as in this passage, was the expression in general use 
in Athens, to cast ridicule on the habit of philosophising. Hemsterh. 
app. animady. in Lucian. p. 9. 
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therefore the chief purpose of Sokrates’ appearance 
in “ The Clouds” is on account of Alkbiades, who 
is principally aimed at in the character of Pheidippi- 
des, and though this motive for mtroducing him 
necessarily influenced the formation of that cha- 
racter, yet is it evident that the picture of Sokrates 
and his school, as portrayed in “ The Clouds,” was 
not created by Aristophanes merely for the purposes 
of this comedy, but that he had for his groundwork 
a definite and decided model. 

This exposition of the play of “ The Clouds” 
differs as much from the opinion, which many enter- 
tain, that Aristophanes did not in the character of 
Sokrates point at him individually, but exclusively 
at the Sophists, as it does from the most recent in- 
terpretation which has appeared on the subject; 
namely, that Sokrates himself was directly and 
pointedly assailed in “ The Clouds,’ because he 
really stood upon the same ground as the Sophists, 
namely, that of the subjective philosophy, which did 
not rest on anything absolute as a fixed and perma 
nent rule of conduct, but which was ever search- 
ing after first causes; and he was thus in 
fact mixed up with and implicated in their prin- 
ciple, which substituted licentious subtleties, and 
unfixed opinions, in place of the single and di- 
rect conception of an acknowledged datum: he 
might even be considered as the representative of 
this principle; and on this account not only was 


213 This is to be found in two tracts, which, though of small extent, 
are remarkable on account of the important philosophical school, 
whose character neither of them discredit, whilst both agree in the 
judgment they pass on Sokrates and Aristophanes. The one is von 
Henning’s Principles of Ethics, p. 40 sq. and the other is Réttscher’s 
Disquisitio de Aristophanis ingenii principio : pars prior (Berol. 1825) 
p- to. 
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Aristophanes entitled to represent him as the master 
of the school, the essential quality of which was to 
undermine the stability of the morals and consti- 
tution of the country, but the Athenians also, 
twenty years later, were warranted in arraigning him 
before the criminal tribunal; although on the other 
hand both Sokrates himself, and the principle which 
he introduced, have been justified in history, as the 
subjective philosophy must necessarily have some 
time or other come to this open breach, in order to 
arrive at a more exalted reconciliation with that which 
is only objective. 

The former of these opinions rests, first, upon the 
erroneous notion, that the attack made in “ The 
Clouds” is not so much directed against a principle, 
as against individuals; and, secondly, on the ground- 
less supposition above alluded to, that a comie poet 
had it in his power, under the guise of a personal 
attack, whilst he portrayed and indicated one indi- 
vidual, to make another to be understood; and that 
he could engage his audience at once to make this 
distinction between the one who was placed before 
their eyes, and the other who was really meant. 

The second notion is based upon the history of 
philosophy, and its closer examination comes more 
within the province of the professors of that branch 
of knowledge. But as far as concerns the question: 
‘Whether Aristophanes, whom we are not now 
“ attempting to defend,”* but only to explain, in his 
* school of sophistical refinement, and in its master, 
“‘ intended anything more than a formal resemblance 
‘“‘ with the real Sokrates ?” it has been already suf- 
ficiently demonstrated, that the poet has painted to 


714 y, Henning, p. 41; Rottscher, p. 45. 
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the life in all its emptiness and frivolity the so- 
phistical principle of subjective philosophy, as a 
thoroughly speculative system, now dependent upon 
chance, now the creature of arbitrary will—and 
that he was fully entitled to represent it as des- 
tructive of the domestic and public life in Athens, 
and to foretell the mischief which would ensue 
from its dominion, in as much as the numerous 
manifestations of this principle would necessarily be 
infallible symptoms of a general dissolution, com- 
mencing in the core, and extending through all the 
ramifications of the political and social state of the 
republic—for the subjective philosophy (i. e. purely 
abstract reasoning), applied to practical objects en- 
gender also a subjective will, (i.e. a licentious indepen- 
dence,) just as speculations in natural philosophy, if 
perfectly subjective, would have had a similar influ- 
ence on the universe, if the thoughts and reasonings 
of man could have operated upon the natural world, 
as they do operate upon moral relations. It is also 
a truth, not now for the first time admitted, that 
such an enfranchisement from the trammels of ob- 
jective philosophy, and the gradual substitution of 
that which is subjective, is an essential ingredient in 
the march of the human intellect, individually as 
well as generally; hence arise many mistakes and 
errors to which we are exposed before we arrive 
unfettered at the point where the subject has found 
the true object, where subjectivity and objectivity 
are reciprocally mingled one with the other, and 
where the cultivation of the life of man can be based 
on a permanent principle: this is justified histori- 
cally as well as morally, by the purpose in view, 
and by the earnestness and purity of subjective en- 
H 
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quiry. But no one, who is conversant with the 
writings of Xenophon, or the Apology, or the Kriton 
of Plato, can believe that Sokrates was wrapped up 
in subjective disquisitions on objects as well of 
science as of conduct, like the sophists, whose pom- 
pous semblance of knowledge he destroys by his 
overpowering dialectics, or that he agreed with them 
in denying the existence of one first and final bond 
and rule of thought and conduct; and though doubts 
may be thrown upon the genuineness of the apology, 
and should even both that and the Kriton be re- 
jected by some, as of doubtful authority, still Xeno- 
phon alone is sufficient to convince us, that Sokrates 
fully and entirely admitted an objective knowledge 
which he placed in God; and that the general form 
of this knowledge as he conceived it — namely, that 
nothing contradictory could exist in it, is evidently 
the fundamental and leading idea?!® which was ever 
present to his mind in all his enquiries ;—that on the 
other hand he taught that mere human wisdom was 
vanity,?'° and that it was therefore totally useless for 
any one to spend his time in empty speculations on 
those metaphysical and physical objects, upon which 
it was out of man’s power to attain such know- 
edge ; but he believed, that in lieu thereof, he ought 
rather to observe and admire them in their mani- 
festations and effects, that is, as they offered them- 
selves to the senses, and only to endeavour to learn 
their influence upon human life ;””” that he implicitly 


215 Schleiermacher on the Merits of Sokrates as a Philosopher, 


. 61, sq. 
216 Plato Apolog. Opp. P. I. V. 2. p. 96, sq. p. 101. Td dé xuvdv- 
veber—rip bvTe 6 Sede copdc eivat, kai tv TY XpHnope ToiTw TovTO 
héyerr, Ure) AvSpwriayn cogia ddAtyou Two déia tori kai obdevéc. 


217 Xen. Mem. I. 1, 11. sq. IV. 7, 6, sq. I. 4, 8, sq. IV. 3. 
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followed the will of the gods made known to him by 
oracles and signs, and by the inner voice, his daud- 
mov’ he gave up indeed his whole life to the service 
of that will,2° enjoining as earnestly upon others the 
worship of the gods in conformity to the regulations 
of each state (vduq wdAewe),?"? and the observance of 
their oracles and signs, as he himself declined in the 
minutest points to deviate from the common moral 
habits of Greece ;—that he observed in his own per- 
son, and recommended to others, as the measure and 
rule of conduct, the véuuov, which to him was also 
the dixavov, and which was partly based on the uni- 
versal unwritten divine law, and in part on the posi- 
tive laws and ordinances of man ;”° that consequently 
it was in nowise the abstract form of arbitrary will, but 
the fixed and definite injunctions of the ordinances 
of God and man, that is positive and immediate 
given facts, which were to be deemed the final and 
most exalted basis of morals and of justice. A philoso- 
pher, who took his stand so firmly and decidedly on 
the basis of real life, and who exerted himself to 
lead others to it, or to confirm them in it, whose 
system of dialectics obtained the ascendency, not only 
from its sound foundation and consistency, but 
from its power of resolving all captious propositions 
or arbitrary assumptions, in respect to the form of 
knowledge, into the above-mentioned fundamental 
idea, sufficiently objective as it is, of general har- 
mony, and in respect to ethical purposes, into a po- 


218 Xen. See the above quoted passages, and especially I. 1, 2-9 and 
19.1. 3, 2-4, 4,15. IV. 3, 14. Plato Apol. p. 97, 113, 114, 116, 
119, sq. Crito, p 145. 

219 Xen. Mem. IV. 3, 16, sq. 

a Td. EV. 4; 12, 25, 6, 5, and 6. 
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sitive ordinance, (although this last did not always 
present itself in a definite shape,)—who in every thing 
he did, as far as depended on human knowledge, the 
rights of which he confined within their proper 
limits,22 acted, not blindly, but on the principle, 
which, after due consideration, appeared to him the 
best ;22 and this principle not invented by him, as 
was the practice with the sophists, on an arbitrary 
view of his own interest, nor formed upon the fluc- 
tuating and discordant opinions of the crowd, but 
upon divine or human law, and on truth itself, 
which, when found, and be it only in one individual, 
(if such there be) who has a just conception of right 
and wrong, of honour and dishonour, of good and 
and evil, must be revered and feared in preference 
to all others ;* a principle, in short, which is found 
in the laws of the state, declaring, as they do, the land 
in which we are born to be our unfettered lord and 
master, more to be honoured than our fathers and 
forefathers, and which, under no circumstances what- 
ever ought to be injured, not even in retaliation of 
our own presumed wrongs,4—-who clearly saw that 
if he offended the laws of his own country, the 
other Greek States who were satisfied with their 
constitution would not bear with him, because by the 
violation of the principles of right in Athens he would 


221 Xen. Mem. I. 1,9. Tove d& pndéivy rHv rowirwy oiopévouc 
elvat Oapovioyv, GAd ravra Tij¢ AVSpwrivng yvounc, Sapovdy 
ton Sapovdy dé kai rode payrevopévove & roic avSpwrowe ewKay 
ot Seoi pasover duaxpivey. 

222 Plato Crit. p. 149. 

28 Tb. p. 152. Kai 62) kai——zi Ebpravrag rode aXoue, p. 153. 
Ovn dpa—kai airy n adySea. 

224 Ibid. p. 160, sq. 
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have announced himself as a dkapSopede tov vomwv 
generally, that is an enemy of all legitimate govern- 


22 Ib. p. 165, sq. The position laid down by Henning, p, 50, ap- 
parently in contradiction to what is stated in the text, “ that on the 
Sokratical principle individual Jaws are by no means to be considered 
as absolutely irresistible and immutable,” is totally devoid of proof; 
as although Sokrates either set himself up in opposition to, or did 
not obey the unjust commands of those in power, whether under the 
democracy or the oligarchy (Xen. Hellen. I. 7, 15. Mem.I. 1, 18. Plat. 
Apolog. p. 120), and though he censured upon principle the crimes 
abuses and follies of the Demos, as stoutly as Aristophanes did (e.g, 
Xen. Mem. I. 2,9, Aristot. Rhetor. II. 20, 4), yet is there no example 
of his not conforming to the laws, or of his urging others to resist 
them. Besides, in a constitutional point of view, the individual 
laws were never considered in Athens as immutable, for the enact- 
ments of Solon themselves rather laid down the conditions and forms, 
under which changes might be proposed for deliberation. The well- 
known discourse between Sokrates (Xen. Mem. IV. 2, 9, sq.) and 
Euthydemos has indeed been quoted, to characterize in an especial 
manner this presumed position of Sokrates, “‘ that subjectivity had 
stept into the place of laws, institutions, and other enactments 
of immediate application, and was itself become the ultimate rule 
and standard,” proving at the same time that which was formerly 
a steady holdfast to the unprejudiced and honest conscience, to be 
in reality of a vacillatory nature; but this discourse has been cruelly 
misunderstood, and it would only be necesssary to read through the 
whole, and especially the 21st § (for the é£raowc of Euthydemos, 
which is ever conducted in the same manner by new questions, and 
finally his own confession, § 30, ought to be well weighed), in order 
to have a clear conception of the views of Sokrates. These were no 
other than to draw this young man through a series of groundless 
and vague changes from one opinion to another, from the definite and 
express avowal of one maxim and then of another upon things which 
he fancied he already knew, to a conviction of his own ignorance and 
insignificance. It is sufficiently clear, from Xenoph. Mem. II. 2, 2, 
and from the Kritias of Plato, p. 156, 157, that Sokrates knew full 
well, that under no pretence, and no circumstances was it permitted 
to do wrong, nor even to repay wrong with wrong; and if he held 
acts of violence against enemies in war (zoAspiouc) to be justifiable, 
he granted nothing more than what is admitted by states and people 
all over the world; and most particularly he did not go a step 
beyond the grounds of what was universally received and acted upon 
throughout Greece. 
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ment, and of all lawful institutions throughout 
Greece — such a philosopher, surely, as I have thus 
described, neither bore within himself, nor contri- 
buted to extend a principle, which endangered the 
actual state of things, and threatened the dissolution 
of the whole system of Grecian polity. The relation 
in which Sokrates the Athenian really stood becomes 
then so much the more intelligible, as in opposition 
to the new doctrines which strangers had introduced 
into the city, he directed all his energies towards 
drawing philosophy away from purely subjective 


speculations, and rescuing his fellow-citizens from , 


fortuitous and arbitrary springs of action. By a 
conscientious perception of the purpose for which 
we act, and thence of the manner in which we act, 
called by him émorhun and cogia, (a term which 
implies his wish to be considered as one of the 
duadexor of the political system of Solon,) he endea- 
voured to produce in those who approached him, 
a fitness for every occupation of life, or aper). This 
apet? Supplied the place of #So¢ and zaSoc (habits 
and affections), the want of which in the Sokratic 
philosophy was alluded to by Aristotle,” but which 
Xenophon,”* in reference to the universal grounds 
of action, comprehends under the word ¢icice. So- 
krates however never lost sight of, and was con- 
stantly referring to, the laws of God and man, order 
and morality; and although some of his explana- 
tions and demonstrations, founded upon the names 

226 Xen. Mem. III. 9, 4, and V, 2, 4, and many examples in Memo- 
rabilia. 

227 Magna Moralia, I. 1, c. 

*28 Mem. IIL. 1, 7, eat @Xa wo Kai pica Kai tmorhpy Cet 
rov &b orparnyijcovra éyev. Both, therefore, belonged to the 


ayatov HyEenovog apern, as he calls it Il]. 2, 4. This subject is also 
treated, but not satisfactorily, in the Principles of Ethics, p. 46. 
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of certain things and actions, were the result of the 
view he took of the vevojuopévor, i. e. the gradual 
developement in the lapse of time, of customs and 
usage, as the basis of human relations, yet did he 
only labour for that which was permanent, and in 
opposition to the principle which was working out 
the destruction of all permanence, and the dissolu- 
tion of the body politic of Athens.”® On this 
account too, if we consider Sokrates as one distinct 
individual, and as a moral being, we can grant to 
Aristophanes no more than a formal and poetical 
right, to give the form and name of Sokrates to his 
master of the school of casuistry, and to the repre- 
sentative of the sophistico-rhetorical education, which 
he has attacked; though if we consider the poet as 
having Alkibiades in his view in the character of 
Pheidippides, and other external circumstances con- 
nected therewith, the whole is based upon a ground- 
work of reality. But we must on no account, by any 
inversion of the relative positions, in which the phi- 
losopher and the poet stood towards each other, 
pretend to exalt beyond what has appeared in the 
foregoing details, the purity and dignity of Sokrates 


229 Sokrates thought that this might have been invigorated by the 
renoyation of ancestral virtue and morals; Xen. Mem. III. 5, 8, sq. 
whereas on the contrary the ruin of Athens was the result of many 
other causes, which ensured the full operation of the sophistical prin- 
ciple, especially of the selfish and ambitious demagogues (Thuc. 11.65), 
and the unbridled democracy, the origin of which again proceeded 
from other circumstances, which the ’ASnvaiwy zoNreia attributed 
to Xenophon (compare also Schneider in his Prolegomena to that 
work. p. 82, sq.), puts in a very striking point of view ; in perfect ac- 
cordance too with Aristotle (See Politic. II. 10), so that it is evident, 
that it was chiefly from the political principles which Athens had 
adopted, and which had, for the most part, grown out of its foreign 
relations, that the republic fell into that complication of disorders 
which drove it to its ruin. 
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in reference to the poet, or his importance as a po- 
litical character. Upon this last subject some further 
observations will hereafter be subjoined. 

It is however in the conclusion of “ the Clouds” 
that we perceive the real earnestness, with which 
Aristophanes composed a drama, which from all that 
has been said, must be considered,” as well as the 
other comedies of this poet, in the light of a political 
performance: all these works coincided with, and 
hinged upon the crisis of the Athenian republic; and 
even where he does not directly treat of political 
affairs, but of the false direction given to the educa- 
tion of the youth, to oratory and to poetry, he always 
keeps his eyes on the important part, which politics 
bore, in that crisis. One feature in this conclusion 
of the piece has been found fault with, though 
unjustly so, if the conduct of the story be rightly 
conceived. Hermann™! declares the action to be 
incomplete, as it ought to have been decided whether 
Strepsiades’ plan to get rid of his debts by cheatery 
and intrigue had succeeded or not, and that there- 
fore it was not sufficient, that he should drive away 
his creditors from his door with a string of sophisms, 
and that they should in return threaten him with 
lawsuits, but that Strepsiades ought to have been 
condemned to pay, stripped of his property and cast 
into prison; in order that the spectators might see 
that he had himself fallen into the snares which he 
had prepared for others. But besides that this judge- 
ment of the court would have been a useless exten- 


230 The accomplished author of the memoir upon Aristophanes in 
the Supplements to Sulzer, vol. 7. sp. 1, will probably agree with this 
view, though it may differ from the opinion he has advanced upon 
the subject in p. 133. 

331 Prefat. ad Nub, p. XLIII. sq. 
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sion of the piece, even without introducing it upon 
the stage, Aristophanes solves his problem in the 
most complete manner, and in as perfect conformity 
with the tendency of the whole, the problem being 
to show how the old gentleman failed in his iniqui- 
tous project, as could have been brought about by a 
judicial sentence passed upon him; and this by turn- 
ing the very means, which Strepsiades had chosen 
for his own purposes, namely the education of his 
son in the school of speculative casuistry in order 
that with his assistance he might afterwards drive a 
successful trade, by turning this his scheme to his 
own signal prejudice, and by making it in the end 
the means of his own conversion from base and 
artful shifts (v. 1462 sq.), so as to leave no room 
for the judicial interference of a tribunal, in which 
a victory of sophistry over right, and not the con- 
demnation of Strepsiades, would have been more in 
harmony with the notions prevalent in the mind of 
Aristophanes on the character of the administration 
of justice in his time. In this view then the conduct 
of the drama is perfectly consistent, and nothing is 
reasonably felt to be wanting for its completion. 
The second head of accusation concerns the ill- 
treatment, which the old man experiences from his 
son : this objection has originated in an erroneous 
conception of the object of the poet, and of the rela- 
tion in which the master of sophistry and the school 
of sophistry stood towards each other in the story of 
“The Clouds,” founded as it is upon that relation. 
For this ill-treatment is the acme of the pernicious 
influence of the new fangled doctrine and education, 
which Aristophanes exposes also, as the result of 


232 Id. p. XLIV. 
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the same cause in v. 1059 of “ The Wasps;” nor 
could he have selected any other fact equally sym- 
bolical, if he wished to exhibit in the most striking 
manner to parents, and to the people in general, 
what would be their fate, if they continued to foster 
this system of education, favourable as it apparently 
was to their own selfish and iniquitous spirit of liti- 
giousness, but directly counter to their higher inte- 
rests and wishes; and it is evident that this is the 
express object of the poet, from the preparatory allu- 
sions to such application, which are contained in y. 
809, sq. 865, 1113, sq. 1303, sq., from the address 
of Strepsiades to the spectators, v. 1437, and from 
the explanation which the choros of Clouds gives to 
the father himself, v. 1458 sq., on the mode in which 
they had treated him. This ill treatment, there- 
fore, is not at all misplaced. 

But if it be true that the story of the piece, which 
begins with the first stirring of his scheme on the 
old rogue’s sleepless bed, is in fact brought to a con- 
clusion by the abandonment of his unrighteous pur- 
poses, attended as they had been with such sad 
results, it must be admitted, with Hermann,” that 
the vengeance he afterwards takes on the house of 
the sophists and on their master, is in form at least 
an excrescence; nor is its introduction rendered ne- 
cessary by any incident or expression in the course 
of the play. For however naturally we may explain 
the extreme anger of Strepsiades, at having been so 
grievously duped by the inmates of the school, still 
it was by his own seeking, and by his own incon- 
siderate conduct that he had brought it upon him- 
self. Sokrates had not pressed himself upon him, 


233 Prefat. ad Nub. p. XLV. sq. 
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nor had Chairephon or any other of the scholars 
prompted or seduced either him or Pheidippides ; So- 
krates is therefore by no means to be considered as 
the prime motive of the action of the play, but 
merely as the means of bringing it about by the free 
choice of Strepsiades, according to the conception 
above announced in page 3 of this Essay. The 
course of the story did not therefore at all render it 
necessary that the consequences of the scheme which 
induced the one to act, should have been visited 
upon the other. Imprecations and curses might 
have been the extreme of what properly belonged to 
the course of the story, by which Strepsiades might 
have given vent to his rage. But that Aristophanes 
went further, and made Strepsiades visit his wrath 
upon the sophistical school by its destruction, is 
sufficiently explained by the supposition, that the end 
the poet had in view, got the better of him, and 
made him forget the form. The grave and earnest 
manner indeed, in which he has grappled with the 
subject of “ The Clouds,” which is of the highest 
importance to the political and private interests of 
the republic, urged him to point out also the treat- 
ment, which the seat and source of the mischief, 
which was seizing hold of the youth, and which was 
leading the elder portion of the community along 
treacherous and false paths, properly deserved, and 
how they ought to deal with it, in order to protect 
the state from greater injury. The fact however of 
this incident not being necessarily grounded upon 
the story, cannot be accounted precisely as a fault, 
if we call to mind the loose and easy construction of 
the old comedy, the essential character of which did 
not demand the same strictness in form, as the old 
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tragedy, though even this is not always consistent ; 
and we can hardly suppose that it could have injured 
the piece at the time. It may indeed have been 
thought by the judges at the exhibition somewhat 
too tragic, and not exactly conformable to the spirit 
of comedy, and so far may have contributed to the 
failure of the play. But it is evident that Aristo- 
phanes was too strongly impressed with the serious 
character of the whole of his subject matter, which 
he had taken so deeply to heart, to preserve through- 
out his wonted ironical humour, to which he had 
given such free scope in “ The Acharnians,”’ and 
in “ The Knights,’ which breaks out in “ The 
Clouds” for example, in the conclusion of the dis- 
pute between the Adyoe Sixaroc, and ddiKoe, in the 
choros too, as will soon be shown more precisely, 
and which continues to develope itself more and 
more freely, with the encreasing experience of the 
poet in practical life, and the cultivation of his mind : 
though indeed he had it in his power to keep up his 
irony quite to the close of the piece, if the young 


234 T do not see how the close of this drama would have been im- 
proved by the change proposed by Reisig, (lI. c. p. 23), and adopted 
by Dindorf, according to which the exclamation (v. 1504) should 
have been made, not by Sokrates, but by one of his pupils. The 
little spark of irony which by this change is thrown into the scene, 
namely, that whilst Strepsiades is venting his rage, and the scholars 
crying aloud, Sokrates remains absorbed in his meditation with the 
most indifferent tranquillity, is no feature common to the whole 
play, and conduces in no way to the more comic catastrophe desired 
by Wolf. Besides this change of person does not seem to me at all 
admissible. The scholars first cry out in v. 1493, 1495, 1497, 1498. 
It is now the turn of the master and of his famulus Chairephon, 
whom Strepsiades had disposed of according to v. 1465; and Aristo- 
phanes is a great deal tuo much in earnest throughout this closing 
scene, not to have given its fullest weight to the threat, and not to 
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ladies in their cloudy vesture had protected their 
high priest against the indignation of Strepsiades, 
and had prevented the destruction of his home, con- 
secrated as it was to their worship. This would 
have been no more than justice, and would have cast 
an additional stigma on the direction things were 
taking, and on the shortsightedness of those who 
gave way to it; addressing at the same time this 
bitter sarcasm to the people: “ only wait a while, 
and you will soon learn to what it leads.” The 
whole keeping of the choros would then have been 
throughout maintained in the same ironical charac- 
ter, which is displayed, as the play goes on, in their 
relation to the school of sophistry, in the initiation 
of Strepsiades, and in the manner, in which he is 
in a great degree taken up, and treated by them; 
{e. g. v. 358, sq. 412, sq. 427, sq. 804, sq. 1345, sq. 
&c.) whilst their serious ends and aims are only now 
and then brought forward, as in 1303, sq. 1454-1461, 
somewhat more pointedly than would perhaps have 
been necessary, if the conclusion of the piece had 
been different ; thus “ The Ekklesiazousai,” “ The 
Birds” also, and some other of the plays do not in 
the concluding scene place in a prominent light the 
fanciful and visionary results of the respective stories, 
but they dwell upon them with an irony, which con- 
nects them with real life, and which announces the 
lessons the poet had in view, more vividly than if 
they had ended in a developement strictly in ac- 
cordance with the moral of his fable. 

The object of this Essay does not call for any 


have exhibited Sokrates, who was at all events roused in v. 1502, 
from his state of repose, as fully sensible of its extent. The answer too 
with which Strepsiades replies (v. 1506, 1507) to their cry of horror, 
fits only those two, Sokrates and Chairephon. 
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extended discussion on the choros of the old comedy. 
It appears only necessary to observe, that in the 
same manner as in the regular and complete choros 
of the old tragedy, is concentered the whole essence 
of that species of composition, namely the annihila- 
tion and disappearance of the countershocks of life, 
in reference to its highest and most general funda- 
mental laws, before that eternal harmony and repose 
of divine power, which penetrates through all dis- 
cords and contentions (in conformity to its original 
destination, which was to celebrate the deeds and 
sovereignty of the gods), so also is the essence of the 
old comedy concentrated within its choros; this 
essence is the representation of the countershocks 
of life in the sphere of its social order, and in re- 
ference to its very special and relative laws, absurd 
and ridiculous as they are, and, therefore, exposed to 
perpetual change and dissolution (in perfect con- 
formity with this species of poetry, derived as it was 
from the joking and quizzing xwmov), with the help 
too of all the arms of banter, malice, and raillery 
which the story of the play offers, as well as those 
of the most solemn seriousness; and thus by the 
complicated machinery of all kinds of follies and 
absurdities playing into, and contrasting with one 
another, it scatters about, even as if it were a picture 
of all that is more pure and noble in life, flowers of 
the most beautiful poetry. Indeed, in accordance 
with the true character and purport of the piece, 
the choros, immediately upon entering, assumes a 
high and commanding station as to the main point 
of the story, which, agreeably to the political nature 
of the old comedy, is that of the real interests of 
the state and people of Athens, (or, as in “ The 
Lysistrata” of the whole of Greece, where this 
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is maintained by the choros of women against the 
pretended private interests of Athens, which are 
supported by the choros of elders), and from this 
station it follows up its business in the conduct of 
the story, as in “ The Knights,” “ The Lysistrata,” 
“The Frogs,’ and “ The Ekklesiazousai,” with a 
greater or less dose of irony, but never without dis- 
playing a consciousness of its own superiority. At 
times, however, and generally after a severe struggle 
and an obstinate fight, overpowered by the persever- 
ance of a well-meaning friend, of one who, on these 
occasions, represents the just discernment of the 
people, it rises above the partial and one-sided view 
which it had taken, and assumes a higher and a better 
station ;and then, with the exception of the parabasis, 
is itself, as in “ The Acharnians,” “ The Wasps,” 
and “ The Birds,” in great part an object for the 
shafts of irony, as one of the acting personages of 
the piece; or again in the main incident, as in 
“The Thesmophoriazousai,” “ The Ekklesiazousai,” 
and in “ The Lysistrata,” it at once defends the 
truth ; but being engaged in some conflict or other 
with general usage and the present order of things, 
it is at times, in the highest spirit of arch roguery, 
the object of its own irony; or it goes at once, as in 
“ The Peace,” right onward, to side with the good 
principle brought forward in the story, whilst it in- 
dulges largely in raillery and banter on those who 
think differently.4*° The choros of “ The Clouds,” 

*35 | know not how far this character of the choros, all the proper- 
ties of which have by no means been exhausted by the preceding 
observations, will justify the expression of principium honestatis, by 
which its essential characteristic has been represented in the above- 
mentioned Treatise “ de Aristophanei ingenii principio,” p. 45 and 49, 


however correctly the historical spirit of Aristophanes may have been 
comprehended by the author. If we take this expression merely to 
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belongs to the first described species, and its con- 
struction points at once to an ironical purpose. For 
their clothing belongs to that region of vapour and 
brilliancy, in which sophists, rhetoricians, bad poets, 
empty chatterers, and all kinds of mystifiers and 
idlers are at home ;”° and as clouds can assume what 
shape they will, whenever they espy any of these 
foolish creatures, they mock them in corresponding 
forms (v. 348,sq). But the choros embraces also a 
nobler and immortal purpose, (v. 288, sq.) : and this 
it is, which makes them so prominent and effective in 
the story, whilst they are mistaken by the teacher of 
sophistry as well as by Strepsiades, who, thanks to 
their disguise, are only thinking of goddesses of va- 
pour, and, therefore, receive from them no other ma- 
nifestation of their nature. Immediately on their 
entrance they announce their higher etherial nature 
by songs, which are amongst the most beautiful of 
the muse of Aristophanes, and as they overlook the 
land of Attica (v.299,sq.) from the heights they have 
left (v. 279, sq. 323), in like manner they clearly see 
through the evils which beset the state and its citizens, 
as well as their remedy ; they display their own supe- 
riority above all the principles put into action by the 


imply good-nature, honesty, and uprightness, ii presents to us a very 
partial view of the character of the choros ; aud the question arises, _ 
how the element of irony in the most perfect of such choruses is 
reconcileable with it? If it is to express the direct conception of 
positive data, as of that which is right, this is in part true; but it is 
not invariably applicable to those comedies of Aristophanes, in which 
the choros appears subordinate to the superior just views of another 
character. This is clearly felt in the explanation of ‘‘ The Birds” and 
of its choros given in the dissertation; but in consequence of a partial 
application of the rule, the more easy solution of the difficulty seems 
to have escaped notice. 

236 Nub. 316 sq. 331 sq. Vesp. 324 sq. Av. 818 sq. 1383 sq. and 
the commentators on all these passages. 
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story, they try to turn again to what is good the devia- 
tions from the common weal, and to improve the pub- 
lic by the sufferings of its representative. We cannot, 
therefore, fail to recognize in the essential properties 
of the choros the full consciousness of the original and 
ideal form of life (v. 1024 sq.), which heretofore pre- 
vailed in the city of Pallas (v. 299), and which they 
prize so highly. These exalted views we might perhaps 
have wished to have seen kept up in a continued 
stream of irony to the conclusion of the story: and 
this would have exactly corresponded to the histo- 
rical view, which is evident in the play. For at the 
close of the dispute between the Ady. dix. and adu. 
and in the retrospect full of enthusiasm, which the 
choros make after the speech of the former (v. 1024, 
sq.), upon the discipline and education of bygone 
times, they express themselves in no dubious terms, 
as giving these up for lost. Such a conclusion of the 
whole, as we have hinted at, and an appropriate re- 
sumption by the choros of their earnest and high 
moral tone, would have been in perfect accordance 
with this view; and by directing their severest cen- 
sures upon the false and distorted world, as repre- 
sented upon the stage, they would have thrown back 
upon the real world, with more effect, the conviction 
of the portrait of its own follies. 

I am moreover convinced,”’ that the torch with 
which the school of subtlety is set on fire, and the 
cry iov, iow of the disciple at the close of the piece 
(vy. 1493), are not to be considered as lable to 
the censure cast upon such expressions in the early 
part of the parabasis (v. 543), any more than the 
similar cries, which occur also in other passages 


27 Compare Esser de prima et altera Nubium Arist. editione, 
p. 49 sq. 
1 
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of “ The Clouds” (v. 1170, 1321), the play itself be- 
ginning with iow, or than the torches which are brought 
upon the stage in other dramas of Aristophanes, as 
quoted in the essay just cited p. 51, and to which 
may be added, v. 1361, sq. of “'The Wasps.” A 
similar example is furnished by the blame, which in 
v. 797, sq. of “ The Plutos,” is cast upon the prac- 
tice of throwing from the stage figs and pastry among 
the spectators, by which it cannot be supposed 
that Aristophanes meant to hold himself up to ridi- 
cule, when in v. 960, sq. of “ The Peace,” he makes 
Trygaios throw amongst the spectators his sacrificial 
barley meal. This last is not merely for fun and 
pleasantry, but a double sense is clearly pointed 
out in v. 963 sq.; for, besides the joke contained in 
the word xp:3y, there is an evident allusion to the 
universal participation in the blessings of peace. 
The censure in question is evidently intended for 
other comic writers, who availed themselves of every 
opportunity to introduce eatables on the stage in order 
to amuse and gain favour with the spectators, by 
throwing them amongst them, without combining such 
action, as Aristophanes did, with any further object. 
This is, however, not the case with the throwing and 
scattering about of walnuts mentioned in vy. 58 of 
“ The Wasps,” which Voss, in his remarks on the 
above quoted passage in the Plutos, considers equally 
to be a raillery on other comic poets. For here 
Xanthias enumerates other things also which had al- 
ready appeared in some earlier pieces of Aristopha- 
nes ; and amongst these, for example, the introduc- 
tion of the Megarean, with two sucking pigs as his 
daughters, and that of Euripides in “ The Achar- 
nians,” and Kleon in “ The Knights.” Hence too 
it is probable that the mentiun also of Hercules as 
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cheated of his feast, and the throwing about of the 
walnuts in the two lost pieces of Aristophanes, which 
preceded “ The Wasps,” should neither of them 
be looked upon in the light of ordinary pleasantries ; 
and the poet, far from casting any satirical reflection 
on his own performances, merely puts into Xanthias’s 
mouth an assurance to the spectators, that they were 
to expect in that play nothing of the kind he describes, 
but a story of refined sense and deep design. But the 
passage in the parabasis in “‘ The Clouds” is, like that 
in “ The Plutos,” exclusively directed against other 
poets, who introduced, out of the proper place, and 
crudely, without rhyme or reason, practical jokes of 
this description ; whilst Aristophanes used them only 
when they helped on the action of the story, and 
were neither devoid of wit nor meaning.” 

Nor can we refuse, by the bye, our assent to the 
main proposition in p. 7 and § of the essay above 
alluded to, that Aristophanes did indeed begin a se- 
cond edition of “ The Clouds,’ but that he never 
completed it, and with the exception of some single 
passages, only carried it on to the first part of the 
parabasis. This is inferred by some from the chro- 
nological contradiction, which appears between that 
portion of the parabasis and the éwippnya, in refer- 
ence to Kleon, v. 549 sq. compared with 580 sq., as 
well as from the mention of the Marikas of Eupolis 
in the former (v. 553), and from the presumed con- 
tradiction between this and the conclusion of the 


233 In the Scholia on Vesp. 60, we ought to read, ev rote xpd (for 
mpoc) rovrou Celidaypéevorc Cpapacwy. 

239 Ey cap Ran. 358, where the poet solemnly excludes from his 
choroi all who took any pleasure in such empty foolery, 

240 Mera Adyov. Schol. ad Nub, 543. 
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piece.*#! But we need not on this account adopt also 
the conclusion, that the whole parabasis with the 
éxippnua and the avrerippnua must have been com- 
posed after the fourth year of the 89th Olympiad, 
when the Marikas was exhibited. For the argument, 
which in page 34 is adduced in support of this posi- 
tion, that the parabasis, with the érippnua and 
avrerippnua, form one whole, is no necessary proof 
that Aristophanes might not have recomposed one 
single part of them, and have left the rest in their 
original state. This he might have done with the 
purpose which is very justly noticed in p. 33 of the 
dissertation, namely, to leave the story, except in 
single passages, unchanged: and this purpose was 
so much the more ironically expressed, if simply in 
the first part of the parabasis, and with an affected 
production of a second edition of the play, he 
thereby blamed the bad reception of the first, and at 
the same time left the other parts of it, as well as 
the whole conduct of the piece, the whole therefore 
essentially, the same as when it was first exhibited. 
He thus yielded nothing in his complaints, and he 
at once replaced the whole piece with that addition, 
and sent it forth again in search of intelligence and 
taste amongst his auditors. What was enigmatical 
in the contrast which arose out of this management 
only excited and stimulated attention, and was more 
worthy the ironical poet, than if he had distinctly 
avowed that his object was to grant to the public 
and the judges of his art a second and better judg- 
ment upon a play, in which they had misunderstood 


341 Kleon died before the exhibition of the second ‘ Clouds,” and 
he is spoken of as dead in the Marikas of Eupolis. See the Scholia 
on the above quoted passages. Tr. 
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his meaning,” and which, probably, they had failed 
to comprehend in the whole extent of his allusions. 
If too Aristophanes had recomposed the whole para- 
basis in all its parts in the fourth year of the 89th 
Olympiad, he would scarcely have put the first 
part of it refering to Kleon, in contradiction, as is 
above-observed, with the érippnua, though this is 
sufficiently explained by the assumption, that the 
former part of it only was changed. Besides, the 
exippnua, avrerippnua, and pererippnua (v. 1115 sq.), 
are so suited to the persons of the choros, and to 
their nature as clouds, that even on this account 
they could not but have formed a part of the first 
edition of the play of that name. 

The whole history of the Athenian republic since 
the time-of Perikles proves that Aristophanes, if we 
consider him in an historical point of view, was fully 
justified in engaging in this contest against the prin- 
ciple so warmly assailed by him, in “ The Clouds,” 
and wherever else it was in his power. The internal 
rottenness and corruption of the state were decided, 
by the democratical populace ever fluctuating ac- 
cording to the humour and arbitrary will of the 
moment, by the demagogues who despotically and 
absurdly led it towards their own selfish views, and 
by the workings of a sophistical rhetoric enlisted 
into their service. The spirit and object on which this 
principle was based, and for which it had misused the 
Demos, showed themselves clearly and in broad day- 
light, in those forms of oligarchy which succeeded 
the democracy, first under the brief rule of the four 
hundred, and afterwards under the tyranny of the 
thirty. And though, when the re-action of the de- 
mocracy, which broke out after the expulsion of the 

242 Vesp. 1044 sq. 
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thirty, was directed against Sokrates, as the presumed 
source of that principle which had given birth to Alki- 
biades, Theramenes and Kritias, it cannot be denied 
that this was in part the offspring of the opinion 
respecting that philosopher formed by a great propor- 
tion of the people, to which “ The Clouds” of Aris- 
tophanes may have contributed its share ; and though 
we cannot fail to perceive a great resemblance between 
the political views which prevail throughout “ The 
Clouds,” and those which were brought forward in 
the prosecution of Sokrates : yet would it be as pre- 
cipitate to argue on this account for an exact rela- 
tion of cause and effect between the two, as to place 
in the same category the purpose and conduct of the 
comic poet, with the, purpose and conduct of the 
accusers, particularly of Anytos, whom we can only 
look upon in the light of a democratic zealot? 
goaded on by personal hatred. Sokrates was to all 
intents and purposes a victim of political principles 
warring against each other, and he was overpowered 
in their conflict. But he was not made to suffer™* 
(as has lately been represented) as the advocate and 
representative of a new principle of education, aiming 
at a more exalted developement, and the introduc- 
tion of another era after the dissolution of ‘the 
existing relations, namely, of the ancient and noble 
national spirit of the Athenian people struggling for 
its life and its existence ; but on the contrary, whilst 
living and working for that spirit, he fell the victim 
of those false tendencies, which were fatal to it, and 
which, as they are conceived in Plato’s Apology,” 


°43 Luzac de Socrate cive p. 131 sq. Barthélemy’s Travels of the 
younger Anacharsis, 

*44 See Henning’s Principien der Ethik. p. 44, 45. 

45 Apol. p. 103. Comp. Schol. in Plat. p. 330 & 331. 
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were symbolically combined in the persons of his 
accusers. And if it be said that the Athenians after- 
wards repented them of his death, and it be adduced 
in proof of it, “ that they had already adopted the 
“very same principle, which they censured in So- 
“ krates, as of foreign growth and as self-destructive,” 
the revival of this better principle, which was not yet 
extinct, remarkable as it is in this instance, as well 
as in the repentance which the people felt immedi- 
ately after the execution of the six commanders at 
the battle of Arginousai is, the more inconceivable, 
as the condemnation of Sokrates in the tribunal 
was by no means the result of the voice of the 
people, eagerly and universally directed against him, 
and taking a decided part with his accusers, but rather, 
and notoriously (according to the most credible 
testimonies)™* that of a majority of three voices 


+46 Plato Apolog. p. 128. “Adda zrodd padhov Bavpaco exarépwy 
Tov WHgwy TOY yeyovoTa dppor. ov yap epny eywrye ovTw map 
odiywy écecOat, d\rKa Tapa TOV. Viv dé, WC ~EOLKEY, EL TPELC povat 
perérecoy Tov Vydwy, axozedevyy ay, &c. On the statement in 
Diog. Laert. II. 41, that there were 281] votes against Sokrates, I coin- 
cide with the views of my learned colleague, Professor Béckh. ‘‘ As the 
“ nassage in Plato is clear, it does not appear to me very important what 
“ notions we form on that in Diogenes Laertios, regarding the trial of 
“ Sokrates, and the judgment of his contemporaries respecting it. It 
*‘ is clear that this author’s expression is of doubtful meaning, for he 
“ speaks as if 281 was the difference between the votes for and against 
“ Sokrates. If this notice of Diogenes be correct, we must conclude 
“« from the two passages taken together, 1. Either (in conformity with 
“ the Bibliot. der alten Literatur und Kunst, II. p. 10; Matthia, Misc. 
““ Philol. I. p. 252; and with Fischer on the Apology of Plato, § 25) 
* that 556 judges decided the question; for if from the 281 votes 
“« three are reckoned on the other side, there then remains an equality 
“ of 278 votes, by which Sokrates would have been acquitted : there 
“ must consequently have been 275 judges who voted for him. 2. Or 
** the whole number was 557, and Sokrates had 276, and then if three 
“had been taken from the 281 he would have had a majority of 279 
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only; and Sokrates might easily have gained these 
over, perhaps even have drawn to his side more than 
four-fifths of the whole of the suffrages, and thereby 
have exposed his adversaries to the fine of a thousand 
drachmai, if he would but have departed from the 
purity and independence of his defence, and have 


“‘ azainst 278. Schémann, on the contrary (see Att. Process, s. 139), 
“* makes the number 559; but this must be wrong. 

“* Now as it can scarcely be imagined that a court of 556 or 557 
* judges could have been seated, there are only two ways, in my 
“‘ opinion, of explaining the circumstance. 

“1. As we find tribunals not only of 500, 1000, 1500, &c., that is, 
““simple, double, triple, and so on, 500 being the simple regular 
“‘ number (i. e. an aliquot section of the judges ), but also those of 200, 
“© 400, 700, or what I consider as tantamount, 201, 401, 701, by 
“which this aliquot arrangement is broken, there is no reason why 
“we may not suppose also a tribunal of 600. But 556-557 is so 
“* much below this last number, that if we assume that the tribunal 
“* before which Sokrates was tried, properly consisted of 600 judges, the 
“* number of absentees could not have been merely accidental. We may 
““ therefore conceive the following solution of this difficulty. By the 
““ usages of Rome a judge could neutralize his vote by the N. L.; but 
‘* we know of nothing of this kind in the Athenian jurisprudence. The 
“ Athenian judge had only a black and a white pebble (pierced or 
entire). But it is not probable that the judge was absolutely 
‘* obliged to vote for one side or the other; if he was allowed to with- 
“hold his suffrage, it must have been by not casting his vote into 
“the augopedc cipoc, urna valida, but he cast both the black and 
‘* the white pebbles into the adugopede axupoc, as Petit conjectures, 
*‘ and Schémann, § 723, thinks not improbable; and we must conse- 
‘* quently suppose, that in the affair of Sokrates about 40 judges 
“ withheld their votes in this manner. 

‘© 2. An ordinary Heliaia consists of 500 judges. This would be 
“admissible, if we could venture, in Diogenes Laertios, to write 
“« zevtnKovra instead of oydonjckovra. Sokrates would then have had 
“251 votes against him and 246 or 245 for him; if then we take 
“three from 251 he would have had a majority of 249 against 248, 
‘* or 248 against 248, that is, an equality of votes. The whole num- 
“ber of judges would thus have been 496 or 497, and so few would 
“be wanting to the legal number, that this may have been accidental, 
** either because they came too late, and were not admitted after the 
“hour, or were detained by illness, &c. In no case could such a 
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had recourse to the ordinary means and forms of 
those who were tried for capital offences. Prodikos 
and Sokrates, who are brought together by Aristo- 
phanes in “ The Clouds,” shared a similar fate, for 
Prodikos also was reduced to drink poison as a cor- 
ruptor of youth, but the Athenians did not repent 
them of his death.*° 


“ judgment have been invalidated in consequence of the absence of a 
“ few, as 251 was the absolute majority of 501. But yet the reading 
“ of éydojkovra in Diogenes must be of considerable antiquity, as it 
“is highly probable that upon this is founded the reading tptakovra 
“‘ for rpsic, which is found in many MSS. of Plato’s Apology, and in 
“that of Clarke: but it does not therefore necessarily follow that 
*« Diogenes, or the authority he followed, wrote 6yéoyjKovra, though 
“ it is clear that the author of the reading tpcaxovra must have been 
“ thinking of a tribunal of 500 or 501 Heliasts, although even this 
“leads to no satisfactory result ; for after subtracting 30 voices from 
“981, 251 for conviction would still be the majority, and thus 
“ Sokrates would not have been acquitted by this removal of 30 
“votes: and the reading rptaxoyra seems the less to deserve consi- 
“‘ deration, although it were more suited to the context than it really 
“is. For if Sokrates had been condemned by 500 or 501 judges, with 
“a majority of 281 against 219, or 220, there would have been 60 
“ more against him than for him, and Plato could not have expressed 
“himself as he has done; and however valuable may be Clarke's MS. 
“it can only be considered in the light of a copy, which is not 
“‘ infallible.” 

246 Snidas voc. Ipdducoc. ’Ev 'AOQHvate kwvewov mwy ateOaver 
we CrapPeipwy Tove viove. 


[The annexed additions and corrections are appended to the Pro- 
fessor’s Essay on the I'jgac, which was published in 1827; ae 
having only come into the translator’s hands whilst the Essay on 
““ The Clouds” was going through the press, they could not be incor- | 
porated in the text.] 








ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS TO THE ESSAY 
ON « THE CLOUDS.” 


Page 4, line 17. Compare also on this subject 
Mitchell in his preliminary discourse to the comedies 
of Aristophanes, p. cxxv. sq. 

Page 5, line 17. With the caricature in Nubb. 
835 sq. we ought to compare the very similar passage 
in the Plutos, v. 85, in speaking of Patrokleides :— 

6¢ ovK 2AoboaT eEdrov TEp eyéveTO. 
But other individuals, besides Sokrates, wholly en- 
grossed in the pursuit of their art or science, forgot 
the bath, and would only go to it under compulsion. 
E. g. the painter Nikias, and Archimedes, in Plu- 
tarch, An seni sit ger. resp. c. 5. 

Page 6, line 18. Diogenes Laertios also, II. 5, 21, 
observes that Sokrates was frequently laughed at for 
his habits. 

Page 7, line 9. The same writer, upon the au- 
thority of Idomeneus, expressly. mentions Sokrates’ 
rhetorical powers; so that although the law of the 
thirty, Adywy réxvny pr) Ovddoxery, Was directed against 
oratory generally, as friendly to democracy, the phi- 
losopher was especially affected by it. Compare also 
what Welcker has said in the sequel of his transla- 
tion of “ The Clouds,” p. 207, upon the practical 
object of Sokrates’ instructions. I must take blame 
to myself for not haying, in the composition of my 
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essay, made use of the ingenious dissertation and 
remarks of this learned author. 

Page 11, line 13. I would particularly direct the 
reader’s attention to Professor Brandis’ admirable 
researches into the fundamental principles of the 
Sokratic doctrine, which appeared in the first num- 
ber of the Rheinsches Museum. I readily acknow- 
ledge myself convinced of the correctness of the mo- 
difications which he suggests upon some parts of my 
essay concerning this doctrine, and the sources 
whence it was derived; and especially upon what is 
said in page 102 upon Sokrates’ idea of virtue. 

Page 14, line 3. Plutarch, in the life of Nikias, 
c. 23, says that Sokrates was accused of being a free- 
thinker, as well as Anaxagoras and Protagoras. - 

Page 14, line 15. Welcker had preceded Wolf in 
pointing out the fact that Sokrates early occupied 
himself in speculations upon objects of natural 
science. 

Page 16, line 17. Mitchell, in the discourse above 
quoted, p. L. sq. has some very good observations on 
the groundwork of the Adyoe eixatoe and adikog in 
the system of the sophists, and he has developed at 
length the entire method and pernicious effects of 
the sophistical instruction, which I have hinted at 
only so far as was necessary for my purpose. 

Page 17, line 15. Compare Aristotle. Rhet. II. 23, 
29. Kai we Kévwv OpacbPovrov OpacbPovrov eaAx, 
kat [Ipddtcoc Opacimayor, “ aici Opacipaxoe é,” Kat 
TleAov, “ aist of m@Aog i,” Kat Apaxovta tov vomo- 
Bérnv, “ Ste ovK av avOpwrov of vopuor, ad\Aa Opa- 
Kkovroc. &e. 

Page \8, line 9. Welcker suggests a very probable 
conjecture in reference to y. 99 of “ The Clouds ;” 
namely, that the payment of a sack of meal made by 
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Strepsiades for his son’s education, was an allusion to 
the contributions of the friends and pupils of So- ’ 
krates towards the maintenance of their instructor. 

Page 22, line \. It should here have been observed, 
for a fuller explanation of the text, that when Aristo- 
phanes imputes to the Sokratic school, that it made 
a profit of cloaks, he alludes to the shabby attire of 
its master; which may account also for the question 
put by Ameipsias in the Konnos: (Tribon’) 

Dexparee — — — TOMev av oor yAaiva yévorro ; 
See Diogen. Laert. IT. 5, 28. 

Page 23, note 56. This should have contained also 
a reference to Hermann. ad Schol. Nub. 97, as the 
roguish humour of the unexpected introduction of 
oivoxony ExAebev (ampooddKyrov) can only be clearly 
understood in connection with the words Ac&apevoe 
6? Lwxparne tHv ewioeEwv. 

Page 26, line 5 from the bottom. Here I ought 
especially to have noticed the view which Welcker 
(p. 191 sq.) has taken of the grounds upon which 
Sokrates has been introduced into “ The Clouds.” 
This view coincides with my own in so far as it regards, 
not mere personal individuality, but the principle, 
to which the play of “ The Clouds” is opposed, and 
which Aristophanes, in common with the great mass 
of the Athenians, thought that Sokrates was mixed 
up with, partly from external resemblances, partly 
from false explanations and misunderstanding, and 
in part from a perception of the abuses of his method 
and of his doctrine, without entering into its real 
purpose and essence. 

Page 32, line 6 from the bottom. Welcker, on 
v. 95, here adduces very appropriately the example 
of Demodokos out of The Theages of Plato, to which 
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that of Anytos himself may be added, on the au- 
‘ thority of Xenophon’s Apology, 30 sq. 

Page 33, line 19. The same view of the influence 
of the sophistical oratory amongst the youth again 
occurs in the Roman dramatist Nevius, as quoted by 
Cicero de Senectute, c. 6: Quod si legere aut audire 
voletis externa, maximas respublicas ab adolescen- 
tulis labefactatas, a senibus sustentatas ac restitutas 
reperietis. 

Cedo qui vestram rempublicam tantam amisistis 

tam cito? 
Sic enim percontatur, ut est in Neevi ludo. Res- 
pondentur et alia et heec imprimis: 

Proventabant oratores novi, stulti, adolescentuli. 
We may conclude from the context, that he is speak- 
ing of Athens itself, and that Nevius had compiled 
his Ludus after some old Attic comedy. 

Page 38, line 4 from the bottom. The idea of 
peculation contained in éceov (Photius. Lex. voe. 
csiw) would have been better expressed by “ I 
cheated,’ as Voss has translated it in v. 639 of 
“ The Peace.” 

Page 47, line 2. I would here add, not indeed as 
certain, but as not improbable, that the Olympic 
victory of Alkibiades may have taken place during 
the games which were celebrated in the first year of 
the 90th Olympiad, when the alliance which was 
promoted by him between Athens, Argos and Elis, 
was still fresh, and which games were protected by 
the Athenian cavalry against the Lacedemonians, 
who were excluded from them. 

Page 48, line 11. A very ingenious and probable 
explanation of this anecdote, the drowning of Kupolis, 
may be seen in Meineke’s Quest. scen. I. p. 36, 37, 
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who suggests also, p. 48, the same date for the ex- 
hibition of the Bara, as is given in the essay, 
though upon other grounds, which are chronologically 
correct. Compare also for this piece, Lucas Dissert. 
Cratinus et Eupolis (Bown. 1826) p. 95 sq. 

Page 50, line 17. With this also agrees Plutarch 
in Nic. 9: "Hdyn & ov cat AXAktBiadne evepbero ° 
tnvixavra toic ’APnvaiore Syuaywyde. He is speak- 
ing of the period of time when the conflicts took 
place for Pylos and the island Sphakteria. 

Page 55, line 1S. Lamachos was not in truth very 
active in urging the continuance of the war; but 
nevertheless, as we may conclude from Thukydides, 
VI. 46, 49, 50, he entertained the same opinions 
with Alkibiades respecting it. We are, therefore, 
the more founded in referring to him the passages in 
“ The Peace,” in v. 295 and 450. 

Page 56, line 7. Instead of “ lony” 1 would say 
“ since their first expeditions to the island.” 'Thucyd. 
III. 86, and Hudson upon that passage; also [V. 65. 
Compare, likewise, Goller de Situ Syracusarum, 
p- 32 sq. and the passages there cited. 

_ Page 61, line 6. Compare Meineke, Quest. scen. 
p- 34 and 36. 

Page 65, line 2 from the bottom. Instead of 
* Hupolis” it would be more accurate to say “ Attic 
Poets,” which is the expression of Plutarch in Peric. 3. 
The same author especially quotes also (c. 13) a 
passage of Kratinos, in which Perikles is called 
_ exlwokégadoe, in consequence of the prominence or 
protuberances of his cranium. 

Page 66, line 2 from the bottom. Meineke, 1. c. 
p- 49, agrees with this explanation of the passage in 
Valerius Maximus, as well as with the observation 
in page 67 on the argument of the Oidipous at 
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Kolonos. Compare also upon the former, Frommel 
ad Schol. Aristid. p. 176. 

Page 66, note 1. xivotpeva, in the fragment, has a 
double sense, which is also hinted at in page 68, 
line 24. It means restless, riotous and dissolute 
youths. In the first view, compare Thucyd. VI. 36. 
Olmep acl rade Kivovor. VIII. 48. Kat éxcvi)6n tpdrepov 
év T@ oTpatoTécw Touro. 71. Kat of “AOnvaioae ra 
uv Evdobev ove dtwotiovy ékivnoav. Etymol. magn. 
"Eyxwobpevoc, BaBurAwvioe “Apiotopavne “Avip tic 
hiv éoTw zyKwobmevoc. — pytopiKy tapattwy Kat 
euTrooicwy. 

Valckenaer’s explanation of the third verse of the 
fragment (qui virtutes imperatorias non in mente 
haberent, sed in pedum malleolis repositas) can 
scarcely be called more correct than that which I 
have given, p. 68, 1. 24. The line probably alludes 
to the @nXirnrac 2oOjtwv adovpyov EXkonévwv Ov 
ayopac (Plutarch. Alcib. 16. Comp. c. 1, Plut. 
Alcib. 1, 18. Wyttenbach ad Plut. de Sere Num. 
Vind. p. 38), or the long trailing robes worn by 
Alkibiades. 

Page 67, line 20. It is clear, from Platonios [epi 
Stapopac kwuyor@y, see page xi. in Kuster’s Aristo- 
phanes, and which notice I had overlooked, that this 
interrogation of the statesman brought from the 
shades below, respecting the affairs of the republic, 
was really introduced in the Ajjuor of Eupolis. 

Page 70, line 2. This was the third time that Alki- 
biades had been appointed commander-in-chief—the 
first was when he led the expedition into the Pelo- 
ponnesos, Ol. 90-1 (Thucyd. V. 52), the second time 
was to Argos (Thuc. V. 84. Diodor. XII. 81), 
Ol. 90-4. 

Page 71, line 16. The sense, which we have here 
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given to rapiyaye, is implied also in the Scholion to 
Sophocel. Ajax, 746, & mapommiac 6 otixoc wapiKrat, 
in which the codex Laurent. reads more correctly cic 
mapomtay, and Elmsley too would read rapaye for 
mapaypape in the Scholion on 1012 of “'The Peace,” 
which quotes a passage, v. 96, from the Medeia of 
Euripides : as indeed, in speaking of the introduction 
of dramatic personages upon the stage, rapayevv is 
synonymous with <icayev. Thus in the Scholion on 
Nicandros, Theriac. 295, we have rapaya tia tpwvTa 
avrie, and in that on the first line of “ The Frogs,” 
we read ‘O Zav@iac S2 ext dvouv wapayerat KabcCope- 
voc, etc. 

Page 71, line 19. Frommel, |. c. p. 174, b, thus 
expresses his conjecture, that either Aischylos bor- 
rowed this line from Eupolis, or Eupolis from the 
other: Potuit fieri, ut que alter preeoccupasset, alter 
repeteret. 

Page 71, line 7 from the bottom. According to 
Clemens, Alex. Strom. VI. 267, Aristophanes had 
also borrowed in the first Thesmophoriazousai se- 
veral lines from the ’Erurpdpevor of Kratinos. Com- 
pare Casaubon ad Athen. IV. p. 171, b. For ex- 
amples of passages, introduced into his own comedies 
by Aristophanes from those of Eupolis, see Meineke, 
1, c. p. 40, and Lucas, |. c. p. 91. 

Page 73, line 20. For “ Paris” read “ Helen.” 

Page 74, line 14. This judgment of Aristophanes 
agrees very well with that of Thukydides (VI. 15) on 
the unjust conduct of the state towards Alkibiades, 
when he was first coming forward, as well as with 
the view which Alkibiades took of his own situation 
(c. 16), when having raised his country to the highest 
pitch of lustre and power, he wished to be the most 
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illustrious and the most powerful man in it—an am- 
bition in truth not unnatural in a democratical 
republic. 

Page 75, line 27. Mitchell, in the discourse above 
quoted, p. cxxxvil. says, “ What are we to conclude 
“ from all this? The fair inference seems to be, that 
“* the Clouds was not written for the purpose of ex- 
“ posing Sokrates, but that Sokrates was selected 
“(and for reasons previously mentioned) for the 
“* purpose of giving more effect to the Clouds, as an 
*‘ ingenious satire against the sophists, and the per- 
“nicious system of public education at Athens.” 
I merely quote this passage without entering into a 
detailed criticism upon its coincidence with, or its 
difference from, my own explanation: these will 
speak for themselves. 

Page 71, line 9. Compare Welcker passim and 
page 214. 

Page 81, line 13. Compare Plutarch. in Septem - 
Sapientum conviv. p. 154. 

Page 81, line 1 from the bottom. Jacobs, in his 
Additam. animady. in Atheneum, p. 336, cites se- 
veral passages respecting this Damon, 

Page 84, note 184. To this may be added Thucyd. 
VIII. 89, 91 sq. Ruhnken diss. de Antiphonte in 
opuse. p. 239. 

Page 86, line 4. The fragment in Julius Pollux, II. 
6, probably belonged also to the TpipaAne. 

“Hric Kvovo’ épavn Kioe TocourTovi. 
It applies very well to the mother of Triphales— 
Alkibiades. 

Varro probably borrowed from the same play the 
title of his Essay called Triphalus (for which, how- 
ever, we ought to read Triphallus or Triphales) epi 
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appevdrntoc. Nonius Marcellus in auct. lat. ling. 
Gothofredi, p. 558 voc. Longario. cf. Henr. Stepha- 
nus in frag. vet. poet. lat. p. 356. 

Page 87, line 2 from the bottom. Triphales’ mother 
calling out for his apprehension, may refer to the 
Athenian army and fleet then assembled at Samos, 
which on this occasion had it in their power to arrest 
Alkibiades, who was amongst them, whereas on the 
former occasion he had escaped from the Salaminia. 

Page 87, note 195. Schol. Thucyd. ad VI. 27. 
‘loréov Gre Mavoaviacg év rH CraTverovnpévy avT@ TOV 
Art7iK@y Ovouatwy cuvaywyh Tove TpaxtjAouC Kal Ta 
aidota Tove “Epuac reptxovivat pyol, Kat ToUTO opa- 
oavTac “Eppoxo7rioac xaActo8ar. 

Page 88, line 3. For “ recall’ read “ return.” For 
this took place in Ol. 93-1, towards the end of the 
year. Schneider ad Xenoph. Hellen. I. 4,12. His 
recall was in Ol. 91-1. Thucyd. VIII. 97. 

Page 94, line 10. Why Chairephon is called 
vuxtepic in Av. 1296 and 1564, is clear from a frag- 
ment of Aristophon in Athenaios, VI. p. 238, d, 
where some one says he was kafetédery pnd? pxpov 
vuxtepic. Reisig, in his pref. ad Nub. p. xxvi. aptly 
points out the comic solecism in Xapepov 1) vuxrepic. 

Page 99, line 4. From a review of every thing 
which has been handed down to us respecting the 
Daimonion of Sokrates, and its manifestations, we 
cannot understand by it any thing purely subjective, 
but on the contrary the operation of the objective in 
the inward man, that is, the conscience, or the im- 
mediate faculty of that conscience and truth; for 
this was directly opposed to his own subjective 
thought and will, consequently came upon him as 
some higher motive, and it then became his subject ; 
in which point of view he called it the divine, the 
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divinity, dajdvov. This is all that I have meant by 
the expression, the inward voice, whence we must not 
be surprized if Sokrates perceived it in cases where 
to most people it is silent; as during his whole life 
he had no more important, or more interesting pur- 
suit, than tacitly to observe it, and to follow it. 
This faculty was also the soul (compare Brandis), 
and the objective perception, from which it proceeds, 
was the aim and end of all his scientific energies, 
which he was incessantly striving by his dialectic 
powers to bring to a full and perfect consciousness ; 
whereas the sophists, on the contrary, were for ever 
launching out in subjective ideas, and visionary sub- 
tleties. If then according to these principles he 
considered virtue as the universal consciousness of 
the real essence of man, and consequently of his 
destination, and if he then considered it also as the 
knowledge of what tended to arrive at that destina- 
tion, and to a mode of life conformable to it (Xenoph. 
Mem. III. 9, 14, 15), the application which he made 
of it to every practical purpose is equally intelligible 
with the notions which so frequently occur in Xeno- 
phon, confounding this special and subordinate aperi 
with that which is universal, and pre-eminent above 
all. 

If in later times Sokrates has been again likened 
to the sophists, if he has been denominated the 
greatest sophist of them all, this is to be attributed, 
according to what has hitherto been written upon the 
subject (see Henning, Prine. d. Ethik, p. 47. J. G. 
Mussmann, diss. de Idealismo, Berl. 1826, p. 22), as 
also in Aristophanes, to his formal resemblance to 
them. But the real difference between them, as is 
observed also in the writings I have referred to, is 
far too essential for such likeness and denomination 
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to be justified by any similarity of forms, whether 
philosophically or historically developed, removed, as 
it must be, by a very great interval from a real 
resemblance ; this too in a case where, if all truth of 
individual life has not been quite lost sight of, in a 
composition grounded upon general principles, a 
thorough and complete examination of the concrete 
or individual man is absolutely necessary, in order to 
exhibit distinctly the relation which he bears to the 
ideal: with all this we are far from having arrived at 
an explicit conclusion in regard to the true character 
of the dramatic Sokrates. 

Page 102, line 6. To this it is necessary to add, 
that Sokrates, who so earnestly and persuasively 
urged his son Lamprokles to show a pliant disposi- 
tion, and to pay obedience to his mother, could not, 
in his real intrinsic character, be the man in whose 
school Aristophanes represents Pheidippides to have 
been educated, who beats his father, defends what he 
has done as right and proper, and even maintains it 
to be his duty to beat his mother. 

Page 112, note 236. See also Pac. 830, and the 
Scholia upon the passage. 

Page 115, line 3. Compare also Welcker, s. 223 sq. 

Page 117, line 28. Compare Thucyd. VIII. 89. 
In these oligarchical constitutions it was precisely 
this younger race of Demagogues, educated in the 
principles of sophistry, who were the ruling party in 
the state ; these were the caXoi cayafoi and BzAric7 01, 
so frequently mentioned by Xenophon in the Hel- 
lenica, that is, the cultivated class, the optimates. 

Page 118, line 15. If the elder Cato, according to 
Plutarch Cato maj. 23, adopted the opinion respect- 
ing Sokrates, which his accusers turned to such 
account, and if such opinion fell in with the view he 
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took, as a sturdy old Roman, of the danger to Rome 
from the education, and particularly from the philo- 
sophy, of Greece, this is by no means a proof of its 
justice; but it is rather a similar instance of an 
erroneous notion. Jacobs observes, that Cato’s 
judgment was probably influenced by the party 
opposed to Plato’s philosophy, which was raking 
together every thing that was bandied about respect- 
ing Sokrates. 
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PREFACE. 


For a full understanding of Aristophanes, it is 
essential to point out the especial object of each of 
his works, although we may not be able thoroughly 
to understand them all: we may, however, hope to 
approximate to their import, as far as they are seve- 
rally interwoven with the life and history of the state 
and people of Athens, with as much precision as the 
character of the poet generally, and the vestiges already 
traced, and those which are still to be discovered, 
will admit of. For we can only have a lively feeling 
of the meaning of single allusions, when it is seen 
how far these spring out of the main tendency of the 
whole piece, and connect themselves with it, or come 
forth as luxuriant offsets, on trifling occasions, or 
from the impulse of mere humour. 

This is what I have endeavoured to arrive at in my 
treatise on “ The Clouds,” and from the judgments 
of the learned, which have reached me, I am willing 
to hope that the attempt has not been unsuccessful. 
Wishing, however, to give to it some corrections, 
and supplementary observations,* I avail myself of 

* These corrections, &c. are now affixed to the preceding transla- 
tion of the Essay on “ The Clouds.” If the translator had been aware 


of them sooner, some of them might have been introduced into the 
text." 77. 
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the opportunity of publishing them along with this 
essay on the Tjpac, in which I have attempted to 
make out the contents, connection and object of one 
of the lost comedies of our poet; and I give it, with 
few exceptions, in the shape in which it was delivered 
in the historico-philological class of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Sciences. 

It is the first attempt of the kind, as far as I know, 
which has been made in the department of the old 
comedy. Much of it is of course hypothetical. In 
similar enquiries this cannot be avoided ; nor should 
this be any ground for rejecting such undertakings ; 
for in the old comedy we have much more definite 
assistance from the records of history, and conjec- 
ture therefore rests upon surer grounds than in the 
old tragedy, where frequently a crowd of very dif- 
ferent mythical traditions, and the unshackled free- 
dom of the poets, afford fewer and more uncertain 
data; whilst in the former we have only to ascertain 
whether the hints which occur in the fragments of 
the piece we treat of, and in the historical records, 
are well applied and combined, and whether our 
conclusions are just, and coincide with the manner 
and feeling of the poet on other occasions. But no 
attempt of this kind can be conclusive; as although 
there may be nothing to object to the meanings pro- 
posed, yet new discoveries regarding the text, or the 
number of fragments, or historical notices in scho- 
liasts, lexicographers, grammarians, or in other 
writers, which cannot be too closely examined, will 
be continually furnishing more definite and more 
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complete views of the work in hand. The historical 
review of the poets of the old comedy, and of the 
works ascribed to them, which has been so well 
begun by Herr Meineke in his Questiones Scenice, 
will hereafter be of great assistance to our labours in 
this department, even in reference to the remains of 
other old comic writers. In regard to the present 
attempt, I do not believe I have been seduced into 
a line of reasoning too exclusive, by which recon- 
structions of lost works of the dramatic art might 
easily become mere castles in the air. How far it 
has succeeded I leave to the learned to decide. 


Berlin, Jan. 7th, 1827. 





SUVERN 


ON THE Tijoac OF ARISTOPHANES. 


Ir we call to mind the political tendency which 
prevails throughout the works of Aristophanes, and 
the pictures, in which he is wont to clothe his 
political conceptions, we may hope to form to our- 
selves more correct notions of the general import at 
least, of those of his comedies of this description, 
which are only preserved to us in fragments. That 
which bore the name of Ijeac may be cited as an 
example. 

The principal passage illustrative of the contents 
of this piece is to be found in Athenaios III., 
p- 109, f. which is thus read by Schweighauser. 
Korf6avirnyv: Totrov pryqpoveta Aotoroparvne 
tv Toa’ rout d2, Méyovcay aorétwdw, dinpracnévwy 
avrg TOY dpTwY WTO THY TO Yioag aTobadOvTwY. 


A. Touri ti fv 76 Toaypna; B. Ocopode, & Texvov— 
A. °AXN i} rapagooveic ; B. KoiPavirac, & rékvov 
Aeuxove Tavu 





I shall return to the fragment further on. But 
Casaubon observes on the passage: Senii argumen- 
tum declarant que supersunt fragmenta. De senec- 
tutis incommodis egisse comicum constat ex petitis inde 
versibus, qui apud Pollucemiv. c.25. Postea induce- 
bantur senes quidam recocti ac priori etati restituti, 
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gui fortuna sua abutentes ferebant cuncta passim at- 
gue agebant. 

Now, in the first place, this recocting of the old 
men seems to be somewhat hastily introduced here 
by Casaubon, and after him by Brunck, who also 
speaks of a recoctus senex in his “ Addenda et emen- 
denda in fragmentis,” p. 161, imasmuch as this is 
not necessarily implied by the words in Athenaios, 
iw tov TO yioac avoBadévrwyv, nor do the frag- 
ments of the play contain any thing from which 
a rejuvenescence of the old men by means of recoc- 
tion may be inferred. 

That old men may, from an overflow of spirits and 
pleasure, feel themselves again joyous, and as it were 
with renovated youth, as if they had shaken off their 
old age, is a general and common notion, and not 
unnoticed by Aristophanes. Thus in “ the Lysis- 
trata,’ v. 667, ed. Dindorf, the choros of old men 
offer to engage in conflict with the women :— 

Nov oe 
vuv avnpinoa Tadwy Kavarreowoat 

Tay TO cpa KaTOoEioa— 

olat TO yinoac T6CE. 
And in “ the Frogs,” v. 355, the choros of Miora 
sing :— 

Tévu wadXera yepovtwr, 

amoostovra 6: Abwac 


ats = 
Xooviove FT érav tadawy EviavTotve. 


But in the Tijpac this idea was certainly extended 
to the symbolical representation of restoration of 
youth, by some definite process ; for, as may be seen 
from the passage in Athenaios, the old men, after their 
metamorphosis, became insolent and mischievous, 
and this conduct of theirs pointed to the principal 
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event on which the story turned. It is nearly the same 
in “ the Knights,” where the Demos is represented as 
purified from his old filth, and made young again 
both in body and mind by Agorakritos through the 
process of boiling, (1321—1336) ; a picture to which 
Aristophanes might have been led by the mythical 
tales, of Iason and Aison being restored to youth by 
Medeia’s magical process of recoction, and of the 
Nurses of Dionysos, whom, with their husbands, the 
god had renewed in the same manner: this last story 
was also mentioned in the Avovicov Toogot of Ais- 
chylos.'! But it is highly improbable that a poet 
who had such a rich fund of invention, and who was 
ever on the watch to amuse and instruct the people 
with a constant succession of new and figurative 
characteristics, should have clothed the same idea in 
the same symbolical representation twice over, and 
this in two plays, which were perhaps brought upon 
the stage within a short interval of one another. 
The expression too in Athenaios, id rev 7d yinoac 
atopaXévtwy points to another picture, derived, 
as Schweighauser has already observed, from the 
skin of the serpent, whose slough when cast off 
is called [joac.2 Aristophanes frequently uses this 
word in the same metaphorical sense. Thus, amongst 
other places, we see in v. 336 of “the Peace,” 76 
viijpac éxdve, on which the Scholiast remarks, » pera- 
popa aro Twv Opewy : and in “ the Lysistrata,” v. 364, 
Ei pa) cw7rijoe, Sévwv cov *kokkiw 70 ynoac, where 
_ yioac means “ old hide.” It seems, therefore, that 
we ought to imagine to ourselves in the drama of 


1 Schol. ad Equit. 1321. Argum. in Eurip. Medeam, ibiq. Elmsley. 

 Aristot. Hist. Anim. VIII. 23, and Scaliger upon the passage. 
Aelian. Hist. Anim. IX. 16. Erotian Lex. Hippocrat. AeGBnpucec’ 
bpevorn aroovppara, brep tote TO THY bdiwy yipac, we Kai 
Aptorogavie ty Audtapay. 
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this name rather a rejuvenescence. of the old men 
by the shedding of their old wrinkled skin, perhaps 
by means of some kind of oimtment, than by recoc- 
tion, as in “ the Knights.” 

Moreover, if, according to Casaubon’s explanation, 
“de senectutis incommodis egisse comicum,” &c. 
we are to conceive the piece merely as a pourtraying 
of the troubles and inconveniences of old age, and of 
the subsequent rejuvenescence of the old men, with- 
out any further meaning, we give to it entirely the 
character of the later comedy, consequently not at 
all corresponding to that of the Aristophanic comedy. 
Doubtless it was his aim to exhibit in a very strong 
light many of the infirmities of old age, before it 
could be renovated. Nor can there be much uncer- 
tainty with respect to the meaning of all this, if we 

reflect on that of the treatment of the old (v. 41), 
stupid (usuaxkoakéroc. Equit. 62. 396.), and hard- 
of-hearing (v. 63.) Demos in “ the Knights.” His 
recocting has thus the import which is specially 
implied by it, and which is literally explained in the 
piece, namely, the restoration of the Athenian people, 
wasted and degraded as it was under the conduct of 
a selfish demagogue, to its pristine strength, dignity, 
and beauty. It has a similar meaning, when, in “the 
Peace,” the old Trygaios, who, like Dikaiopolis in 
“the Acharnians,” represents the agricultural portion 
of the people thirsting after and longing for peace, 
fetches down Eirene from Olympos for the whole of 
Hellas, and bringing with her Opora for his own 
share, is lauded by the choros as an object of envy, 
(v. 860, sq.) with renovated youth as a bridegroom, 
and like the Demos in “ the Knights,” (v. 1331, sq.) 
resplendent with odoriferous myrrh.° 

3 ’Eipyyn 860. 

XOP. ndAwrdc¢ Eve, yépov. 
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It is therefore in the highest degree probable, 
that the [joac also had a symbolical import, in refe- 
rence both to the Athenian people, and to the state 
in which they then stood. It is clear also from the 
passage in Athenaios, that several old men bore a 
part in it. These probably composed the choros, 
as they did in “ the Acharnians,” and in “the Wasps,” 
whilst some of them, in whom the complaints of 
age were most prominent, played special parts, and 
one of them in particular, as Philokleon in “ the 
Wasps,” was the chief personage of the piece; 
their infirmities and weaknesses denoted the infirmi- 
ties and weakness of the Athenian people, as the res- 
toration of their youth denoted the people’s cure 
and renovation. There was thus more or less of a 
resemblance between the [‘joac and “ the Knights,” 
only that in the latter the redemption of the people 
from a disgraceful state of pupillage is the main 
purport of the piece, and the restoration of their 
youth produced by a noble and well-intentioned ad- 
ministrator is the result of it, whereas in the Ijoac the 
poet has made the introduction of this renovation, 
after a state of extreme sickness and debility, the 
principal object of the story. 

From this point of view we may be farther enabled 
to give a correct explanation of other fragments of 
the play. Before their youth could be thus restored, 
it was absolutely necessary, as we conclude also from 
the title of the drama, that the representation of the 


adOtc véioc wy Tad, 
peipw KardderTO0¢. 


"In7eic. 1331. 
ATOPAKPITO®. 
00 éxeivoc Opay Terrryogdpac, apyaiy oynpart Laprpoc, 
ov xowouvay dfwy, AAG oroVvddy, opipyvy Karahamrog. Tr. 
L 
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hardships of old age, as borne by these greybeards, 
and of the conflict to which they are thereby exposed, 
should furnish the chief events of the piece; and there 
is certainly no want of striking characteristic traits 
and caricatures in this sense. 

Of this kind is the fragment in Julius Pollux, 
iv, 30. 


"Opbarmasae Tépvow eit Eoyov KaKwC" 
-Ere? iraXkeadduevoe Tap latow 
Ppopevoc Tap LaToy 





¢ 


On which Jungermann and Kuhn have published 
some erroneous notions‘ respecting the position of 
the word <cizva. In this passage, one of the old men 
relates, that in the preceding year he had suffered very 
much in his eyes, had been very ill in consequence - 
of it, and had been anointed with some ointment for 
the disorder by a physician: but whether he had 
derived any benefit for some short period, or no, 
is entirely a matter of conjecture. One might be 
tempted to suppose the latter, as in “ the Plutos,” 
(v. 407), where they are talking of the treatment 
requisite for curing the blind god, the physicians 
are put out of the question, their art being com- 
pletely extinct, if we could admit, contrary to all 
probability, that these two plays, the Tjoa¢ and “ the 
Plutos,” were exhibited one soon after the other, and 
if the uncomfortable state in which the old gentleman 
had found himself, as described, during his illness, 
did not lead us to suppose the contrary as the effect 
of the eye ointment. But bad, bleary, and gummy 
eyes bear very frequently the allegorical or accessory 
sense of dulness and shortsightedness, as well as of 


4 It is superfluous to refer to Koene on Gregor. Corinth. de dial. 
p. 145. Schaefer. 
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an obtuse intellect, as in the “ Plutos (v. 581), where 
Penia thus paints her opponents: *“AAN & Koovicaie 
Ajpac® Svtwe Anuwvtsc Tac Poévac ange. We 
have also only to recall to our minds the ’Aoyée moc 
6 yAduwy in Ran. 558, the NeoxAgiéne 6 yAduwy in 
Eccles. 254 and 398, (on which passages we may 
compare the Scholia,) and the Crispinus lippus of 
Horace, Sat. 1. 1. 120, which last quotation, as Horace 
applies to him also the predicate ineptus, Sat. 1. 3, 
139, may very well be put in connection with the 
other examples, notwithstanding Bentley’s objections, 
and the ingenious explanation which Reisig (Conject. 
1. p. 315.) gives of his conjecture. When then 
in “the Knights” the sausage-seller hands over 
to the aged Demos a hare’s tail to wipe his dimi- 
nutive eyes with, that is, as the Scholiast likewise 
observes, to cleanse them from the Anya, the present 
is itself a piece of arch roguery, and is closely con- 
nected with the meaning of the story of the play. 
We have therefore good reason to understand also 
by the disorder in the eye, which the old man in the 
Tijoac says that he had been suffermg under the 
year before, a political ophthalmia, namely, the short- 
sightedness and purblind state of the people; and 
the physician, by whom the old gentleman allowed 
himself to be anointed, is no other than, as Agora- 
kritos is in the “ Knights,” the intelligent and bene- 
volent counseller, who opened the people’s eyes, and 
explained to them their real interests. For as the 


> From the words et 17) Ande Kohokivrac, Nubb. 326, which are 
not to be taken figuratively, we may correct the Scholion on Aris- 
teides Panathenaicus in the Additamenta Parisina, p. 344: ’Aguoro- 
gavnc, Anppatc Ko\oKvATac, where Frommel would read Anpatc codo- 
xbvrae, but the passage quoted from the “ Clouds” is evidently the 
one referred to. 
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image of health and sickness is very commonly and 
metaphorically used for the good or ill condition of 
a state, we see also frequently in the ancient writers, 
that the statesman who administered it properly, and 
gave it good advice, was compared to a physician. In 
this sense Nikias in Thukydides vi. 14 concludes his 
speech against the Sicilian expedition: Tij¢ 6? réAEwe 
BovAevoanévne iatpde av yevécOat, Kat Td Kadwe apta 
TOUT civat, O¢ av TV marTctea wheeAhoy we TAEioTa 
7) Exwv civae pndev PAawdy. And in the first Alkibiades, 
§ 8, it is said generally of the Athenians; *AXX’ éav 
Te wévnce av te TAObGLOE 7 6 TaQaLvaY OvEeV CLOiaE 
AO@nvaiote, drav Tepl Tov ev TH TOAEL BovAcbwvra THC 
ay vytaivoiv, adda fnthcovow iaToov eivar TOY GUp- 
BovAov. And in the life of Perikles, by Plutarch, c. 15, 
it is observed of that statesman, that he had managed 
the people pupotpevoeg atexyvec iatpdy TreKiAw vooh- 
paTl kal akp®, KaTa Kalpov jev NOovae evAafsele Kara 
Kaipov Oe CnypLove Kal Pappaka ToOcPépovTAa emt ow- 
Tnpia. 

There must also have appeared a leader of these 
infirm old men, (each of whom doubtless had his 


staff, the usual support of the aged,) or one who’ ~ 


perhaps performed also the principal personage 
amongst them, a 7yyeu@v, who, in the new comedy, 
was, according to Julius Pollux iv. 143, a standing 
character, as the suitable accompaniment of old age. 
This is proved by the fragment in Priscian, Instit. 
gram. xviii. 25, (Opp. vol. II. p. 226, ed. Krehl.), 
where we read: ‘‘ Attici 6XAiyae tuépac pro év 6Xl- 
yatc tygoac. Aristophanes Ijog" Sd & ody typ we 
ovv on OAtyac hpéoac.” Similiter nos. The older 
editions give this fragment in the same words; they 
are therefore incorrectly ascribed by Schweighauser, 
in Animadv. in Atheneum, T. IT. p. 258, toa happy 
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conjecture of Brunck. The metrical faults however 
in the 2d and 4th feet, and the hiatus between the 
3d and the 4th, show that it would_be still any thing 
rather than a lucky restoration. Manuscripts of Pris- 
cian, as far as they have been examined, give little 
help. According to the “ Index Locorum Grecorum 
apud Priscianum,” which is annexed to “ Varro de 
Lingua Latina,” p. 229, amongst the MSS. which have 
been re-collated by Spengel, that of Tegernsee, which 
has at the beginning SYAOYS, shows that ody’ is 
not in all of them; and that of Munich, in which the 
whole is as follows: SYAOYXHTHMOYHAHOAI- 
TASHMEPAS, presents another variation, pov 7on 
for  ovv on, which may be turned to advantage. 
As there is then only the short medial syllable in 
éAtya¢e to explain and support, if instead of &) we 
read &’, (which cannot, however, according to the pur- 
pose for which Priscian quotes the fragment, be the 
preposition,) we see in the final v. of ovv, and in the 
jon of the Munich MS. the elements of 1}, and we 
then get v7 At’, which Meineke had already conjec- 
tured to be the true reading. In the 2d foot of the 
line the first short syllable is clearly wanting. If, 
then, we pass forward the first long syllable ny from 
the first into the second place, the ov, which after the 
abovementioned change, remains of the ovv, must com- 
bine with it, or must be entirely ejected from the verse, 
and no other place is left for the »’ than the vacant 
first place in the 2d foot, where it may be admitted, 
so as to read either ov yi w’ or ov« eu’. The last appears 
to be preferable. If therefore we grant that the first 
half of the line was originally written: Sv 0 ov« ew’ 
iyov, we see plainly, how gu’ could by similarity of 
letters be so confounded with the word immediately 
following, that in the form of ny it slipped in between 
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the yy and the ov, and with this admission, nothing 
more is required than to substitute EMHTOY for 
HTHMOY. But if we put the sentence into the 
form of a question, the ov« which is thus introduced 
must be separated from its verb, and it is too far 
removed from 6Afyac, to be connected with it in 
the construction. This arrangement leads us to a 
division of the line into two speeches; and thus, 
as v7) Ad can only be explained by the implying a 
question in ov«, the whole becomes perfectly intel- 
ligible. I would then read it thus :— 


A. 30 & obk ew jyryou; B. Ni) A? oXrtyac iypépac. 


They must have been previously speaking of an 
event which had occurred some time before. “ But 
thou,’—(the old gentleman goes on)—“ wast thou 
not my conductor?” namely, then. And immediately 
the other, who is glad to be thus remembered, ear- — 
nestly rejoins,—“ Oh, yes, a few days ago—that is, I 
did lead thee.”® The person, therefore, who is here 
conversing with the old man, is some one who had 
formerly been his conductor, but who had separated 
from him a short time previous to some circumstance 
mentioned by the old gentleman in the preceding 


® This explanation might be deemed sufficient. I will not, how- 
ever, pass by the possibility, that another verb, with a very different 
sense, may be concealed in 7y7. If the MSS. would give us another 
clue, the right reading might be: 

Dé 0 obx Eynp’ ody; B. Nx Ai dAtyac Hpépac. 

and there is much in its fayour, as it is evidently a nearer approxi- 
mation to the mutilated text. The fragment would then assume 
quite a different meaning, and must be placed amongst those relics of 
the play, which treat of marriage and love affairs. But nevertheless 


it would always be highly probable, that a leader of the old men would 
not be wanting in the piece. 
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lines. This circumstance was in all probability not 
very agreeable to the old man, as otherwise the person 
with whom he is talking would not have taken up 
the mention of it in so lively a manner, as one to 
which he attached such importance. If, then, we 
have rightly divined the whole of this passage, we 
must recognize in this personage a former leader of 
the old man, and one who was now again drawing 
near to him. But as to what we are to understand 
by such leader, the Demos in “ the Knights” gives us 
an intelligible hint, in v. 1098, where, as he is taking 
leave of Kleon, he gives himself over to Agorakritos 
in these words :— 


Kat viv Euavrov tmirpémw cot TouvTovi 
~ , 
Tcoovraywysiv KavaTraocvety TAAL. 


The second of these lines, as the Scholiast ob- 
serves, is imitated from Sophokles, in whose play of 
Peleus the female attendant on the old man said : 7 


IInAéa tov Atdkeov oixovpdc pdvn 
Tepovraywyo Kavaraostw TaALv- 


The expression yegovraywy, which Sophokles ap- 
plies in its literal sense, and with an allusion to waida- 
ywye, meas, in “ the Knights,” with reference to 
Snuaywysiv, the care and fostering guidance of the 
people, who are represented in this piece as grown 
old, and in want of an honest leader, who would treat 
and fashion them not after the guise of Kleon. And 
in the Tijoac, if there was such a personage as a 
leader of the old men, (and it is indifferent whether 


7 Schol. ad Nubb. 1417. Clemen. Alex. Strom. VI. p. 748. 
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he was well or ill disposed towards them), he can 
certainly have had no other import or signification. 
It is self evident that a further developement must 
have been given to the treatment of the abuses of the 
enuaywyia, and the infantine non-age of the people 
whom it had annihilated. This is distinctly pointed 
out by the short fragment in Photios, (see Ph. lex. 
p. 256, ed. Cantabrig.) which is omitted by Brunck; 
Meduréa xatoov" ’Aptoropavne ev ipa Aéyet av7t Tou 
Evkparne, tre dacbe tari" Kal yap aoxrov avrov EXe- 
you" 7} bre pureva (1. puA@vac) ciyev =v oi¢ ErpEe- 
govro avc. For this very Eukrates, whom Aristo- 
phanes, in the Tijeac, had called the Boar of Melita, 
probably from his coarseness and bushy hair, for 
which he was also called the Bear, and because he 
belonged to the Demos Melita in the tribe Kekro- 
pis *—being a dealer in hemp and flax, whence he 
got also the nickname of oviwzaé, and a proprietor 
of mills too, which enabled him not only to grind 
and deal in bran, but also, as Photios says, to fatten 
swine, this Eukrates took upon himself to set up as 
a leader of the people; and in v. 129 and 254 of 
“the Knights,’® (on which passages the Scholia 
may be compared,) Aristophanes, in his burlesque 
list of the successive demagogues, from Perikles to 
Kleon, gives him another hard blow under the name 


8 Meursius Athen. Att. v. 12. Heindorf. ad Plat, Parmen. 1. Béckh. 
Corp. Inscr. I. 1, p. 125. 
9“ Knights,” 129. 
An. 





owe; 0 xpnopoc dyriKpuc hEyet 
we Towra piv oTUTTEOTWANC yiyvETat, 
dc mowroe tet THe TWOAEWC Ta TOaypara, 





Id. 254, Xo. Kal yap olds rac bd0dc 
a ; 


tiowep Eixoarne tpevyev ev00 ray KupnBiwy. Tr. 


EE 
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of srummeorwAnc, because, when compelled to ren- 
der up his account, he had got off by means of his 
bran, i.e. he had saved himself by paying a large 
penalty in meal, which he gave to the people; and 
thus the attack upon him in the Tjoac pointedly 
connects him with the real demagogues." 

But we may possibly obtain another trace of this 
personage of leader of the old men from Plutarch 
in Nic. 2, where he says of Kleon: icyve piv yap 6 
KXfwy péya, yeoovraywyov Kai avauicbaoveiv didode. 
Here, in the first place, we may learn the meaning 
of the word yeoovraywyyv, which has been misunder- 
stood by the commentators and translators, (whose 
opinions may be read in Hutten,) from what is said, in 
the preceding sentence, of Nikias: Od piv aAXa cad 
Tov Ojuov eixev eVVOUY Kal cuudiroTmodvuevov. The 
word éjov must be understood after yeoovraywyér, 
as IInXca is joined to yeoovtaywye in the above 
cited passage from Sophocles—and as the zuavrov 
rourovi of Aristophanes is connected with ycoovra- 
ywysv. Teoovraywyciv tov éyuov means, to guide 
the people now in their dotage by leading strings. 
But the words avaucfaoveiv didove, sc. adtm can 
refer only to the pay of the Dicasts, so frequently al- 
luded to by Aristophanes, which had been raised by 
Kleon, in order to give the means of getting their 
bread, to the starving multitude crowded together in 
the city by the system of carrying on the war. !! 
The usual interpretation of this passage, which is 


1@ We learn from Suidas, in v. ”"Azeoruy, that this Eukrates is iden- 
tical with the commander in Thrace, who is attacked in the Lysistrata, 
v. 103, as one not to be trusted. Evxparne otroc yv sroaTnyoc 
’AOnvaiwy 6 caovpevoc crimrak, SwpoddKoc, Kat To0ddTAC, Oc aTw- 
Nero bxO THY ToOLAKOVTA, ol OF We TIWY KWYEOY. 

1 Schémann in Attischen Prozess. 3, 127. 
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adopted also by Coray, is, that Plutarch had in view 
the above cited passage of “ the Knights,” v. 1098, 
and only changed the second half of it. But, 
although it may not be a consideration of great 
weight, that this passage from “ the Knights ” 
refers to certain kind and gracious acts to be per- 
formed by the new leader of the people, whilst that 
from Plutarch, on the contrary, turns upon the di- 
rectly opposite conduct of Kleon, yet can we scarcely 
believe it possible that the biographer would have 
ventured on such a complete and arbitrary alteration 
of the idea, as is implied in the avayofapvetv oi- 
cove, and in the construction of the whole passage. 
The words too yepovtraywyov Kat avamobavety o- 
doé¢ sound like a Senarips, as also in the passage of 
Plutarch, reip. ger. precept. c. 13. (opp. T. xi. p. 159. 
ed. Hutten,) where they are equally employed in 
reference to Kleon; but they must be read with a 
slight alteration : 


Tepovraywyav Kavayicbaveiv diode. 


As a distinct line, however, the thought can with 
still less probability, in consideration of the violence of 
the alteration, be supposed borrowed from the above 
passage in “the Knights.” We are, therefore, under 
the necessity, as this line does not occur in any of 
the existing pieces of Aristophanes, of admitting it 
to be a fragment of one of his lost plays; and it may 
with great propriety be assigned to the Iijeag, in 
consequence of its affinity to the general purport of 
that play. ‘There can be no doubt, from the con- 
text, with which it is twice cited by Plutarch, that it 
must have referred to Kleon. I would not, how- 
ever, thence conclude that the play contained a 
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principal character, namely that of leader of the old 
men, representing Cleon. The express declarations 
of the poet in “ the Wasps,” v. 62, sq. that he would 
not trample upon Kleon, who had already been 
brought forward in “the Knights,” and in the still 
later parabasis of “ the Clouds” (v. 599) that he had 
not a second time pounced upon him, when he had 
once struck him to the ground, these considerations 
would forbid such a supposition, if such a narrow 
and limited invention were not altogether foreign to 
the genius of the poet. He had not, however, en- 
gaged to preclude himself from insulated attacks on 
the demagogues, as is sufficiently proved by frequent 
instances.’ But certainly Aristophanes, after “ the 
Knights,” never brought Kleon again upon the stage, 
as the principal character of any one of his plays. 
The story of the Tijoac, as it went on, introduced 
the rejuvenescence of the old men; and then fol- 
lowed the haughtiness and petulance of youth, 
amongst the first manifestations of which were the 
pillaging of the bread basket, and the quarrels about 
it with the hucksteress. This is the subject of the 
fragment in Athenaios, cited at the beginning of this 
essay, on which Brunck has evidently failed in the 
distribution of the parts. The first question, Touri 
ti iv TO Teaypa ; according to the introduction, with 
which Athenaios prefaces the fragment, [lot 8 
Azyousay agrorwAv, must be put into the mouth, 
not of one of the old men, but of the baker’s wife, 
as well as the appropriate rejoinder aX 4 zaga- 
pooveic; but the remaining words, Sconovc, Kousavi- 
tac, and Xevxove, interrupted as they are by this 


2 See my Essay on the “ Clouds,” p. 61, Note 133. 
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GAN 7 wapapooviic; are spoken by one and the same 
old man. But hot and perfectly white bread, as we 
may easily be convinced by the chapter on bread in 
Athenaios, in which this fragment appears, is every 
where most delicate eating, wherefore the ov zavu 
Asveove of Brunck is not a happy conjecture. Be- 
sides, the Epitomiser of Athenaios says: KoiPavirac 
6: AcuKode adoTove Apistopavne tov ¢noi—from which 
however we must not conclude, with Schweighauser, 
that the Epitomiser read Acvxove instead of Seopode, 
and that this last reading is an original error. Schwei- 
ghauser appears to me rather to have given the 
fragment correctly, as it is printed above ;—for the 
affirmative 7 in the second line, which is pre- 
served in his text, is corrected to the interrogative 
j in his notes. The old men, as soon as they 
are restored to youth, have, in the licentious pro- 
fligacy of their new state, pillaged the basket of 
a baker’s wife, who scolds and exclaims: Tovuzi ri 
jv TO Toayua; as the woman in “ the Lysistrata,” y. 
350, or the Episkopos in “the Birds.” v. 1030, say, 
Touri rt iv; What is all this about? What does 
this mean? One of the old men answers in frolicsome 
pleasantry, ‘‘ Hot bread, my dear child!” She inter- 
rupts him: “ Art thou mad?” He goes on: “ Well 
baked, my lovely one! pure, genuine white too,— 
hast thou decked thy table with, zapé#nxac;” or 
some similar word suited to the context. 

Besides all this, Aristophanes has lost no oppor- 
tunity of letting his old men with renovated youth 
give way to the petulance, of which they are so 
enamoured. In this sense we may catch the mean- 
ing of the fragment in Athenaios, IV. 4, p. 133 a, 
but which, according to Meineke’s observation, con- 
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sists of Glykonic lines, in which it is easily arranged, 
and which must be read as follows :— 


Q rpeoBira, TérEpa piAr&ic 
Tac Opurrereic éTalpac, 

i) Tac UroTaplevove, 
aAuadac we 2Adae, 
aTippac;— 


In this passage, instead of the dpumereic of Brunck, 
I read épumercic, on the authority of Schweighauser 
and some MSS. For although cpumemsic gives of 
itself a very good sense, very nearly approaching 
that of Opumereic, for Spumercic ~EXatae means ripe 
olives from the tree’’ (with which we may compare 
werairepat,* applied to girls or maidens grown to 
their full maturity), still in this instance the expres- 
sion adAuddae we &Adac, which is contrasted with the 
other, and is implied the image of maidens ripening 
to the marriageable age, requires to be set in opposi- 
tion to épumereic, that is, to olives fallen from the 
tree from being over-ripe. For in order to prepare 
aAaoac, or pickled olives (muriatas), they select, not 
such as have fallen from the tree, but those which 
are perfectly sound, and gathered by the hand. (See 
the Geoponica)'* weyaAag¢ Kai abixroue éaiac, TH xexpt 
AuPBeioac (l. An@@eicac. Geop. If. 11, 6, cixa- 


18 On dpumerne and Cpu7erne, besides the quotation of Brunck, 
see Pierson ad Meerid. p. 121, Schweighauser ad Athen. II. p. 56 d, 
and Brunck and Jacobs ad Antholog. grec. Vol. II. P. 2, p. 109. 

4 See the fragment of Xenarchos in Athen. XIII. p. 569 asq. v. 7.— 

Ov torw éxdeLapevoy 7 Tie HCEeTaL, 

AETTY, TAYE, OTpOYYUVAY, pakpd, purvy, 

veg, TANGLE, METOKOTW, TETALTEPG, 

py Kian’ airnoadpsvory sicBivat \aBpa &e. 
15 Geopon. IX. 28, 1. 
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AauPavev); according to Columella,!® sine macula, 
quam candidissimas, manu destrictas ; and according 
to Palladius,”” manu lectas—ex arbore lectas—illesas, 
not yet fully ripe, consequently still a firm plump 
fruit (stuppac), which may ripen in the pickle.® 
Thus to trorapbévove, aduddac we éddac, orippac 
we can only set in opposition épumereic éraipag, i. e. 
well known and worn out coquettes, or (according to 
Schneider’s Lexicon, where in v. dpuzérne he quotes, 
probably in reference to this passage, spumeretec 
ératpat) faded courtisans. But in the fragment 
one of the old men is evidently spoken to and 
invited by the matron of a zopveiov, who is on the 
watch in the street, like the old woman and the 
young girl’ in the Ekklesiasousai, (v. 877 sq. Comp. 
v. 693 sq.). Similar matrons are called by Nikandros 
in Athenaios” zpooraca tov oixnuatwyv, and the 
fragment in Julius Pollux, VII. 125, and IX. 39, 


emt TOU TEpLopdouou oraca Tie EvvorKiac, 


might also be taken in connection with the above. 
In this passage Evvorxia can only admit of the sense 
given by Bockh (Staatshaush. d. Ath. Th. I. p. 77) 
that is, of a kind of lodging-house containing many 
lodgers, on the gallery of which the zpooratie was 


16 De Re rust. XII. 49, 4. 
7 De Re rust. XII. 22, 2, 3, 5, 6. 
18 Columella, 1. c. 7. Cum muria dura panna alba ubi com- 
maturuerit. Pallad.l.c.2. Electas olivas muria maturabis. In the 
passage from Celsus, II. 2, whom Schneider quotes in reference to 
Columella, quz in arbore bene permaturuerunt, we ought, I think, to 
read pene instead of bene. 
19 Compare the fragment above quoted from Xenarchos, y. 13 sq. 
abra BiaZovra yap eiseXkovet TE 
Tove piv yépovrac bvrac truahoipevae 
rarpiiu, rovc & arpapia Tobe vewrépoue. 
*~ XIII. p. 569 d, and Schweighiuser on the passage. 
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standing. It is highly probable that to this frag- 
ment belonged the line, which is also, as Meineke 
observes, a Glykonic verse, quoted from the Iijpac¢ 
by lian in Hist. Anim. XII. (XI. in Brunck is a 
mistake) :— 
Aopoov kryxAoPBarav puluov. 

Brunck incorrectly writes xyxAvoarav, but Schneider 
has admitted the correction of Conrad Gesner, xy- 
c\oParay, as is required also by the metre. They 
must have been speaking of the quick movement of 
the Adpsworc,”' like that of the wagtail. The address 
@ mpeofsura might indeed seem to preclude us from 
considering the whole fragment as the invitation of 
a bawd to an old man, after the renovation of his 
youth, and we might therefore incline to look upon 
the scene, as previous to that metamorphosis, and as 
a mockery of one of the infirmities of age, which 
would of course afford ample matter for comic sport. 
But an old grey-beard might also be addressed by 
the bawd as zpeo(3irne, even after this change had 
come upon him, for old acquaintance-sake, and with 
still more comic effect. Altogether, as my friend 
Bockh has observed, the old ones do not seem to 
have so rapidly slipped into their youthful characters, 
and are thereby well calculated to produce contrasts 
in the purest spirit of comedy; as, for example, the 
baker’s wife, called by them réxvoy, as if they were 
still in their old age. 

To this also must be referred the fragment derived 
from the Scholiast on the Theriaca of Nikandros, 295, 
and restored by Toup in Emend. in Suidam, p. 363, 
ed. Lip.: ‘Qc 0: cai Apiotopavng 2v 7H Tiijpa, yuvaixa 


21 See Toup Emendat. in Suid. p. 257 sq. ed. Lips. Intpp. ad 
Aristoph. Eccles. 10. 
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Tomsac emt Cevyouc Svov oxXouLévny Tapaye Twa 
épwvrTa autng, 7) Kal 2oeViZovcd pnot Tpde avTdv 
amomAevotéov 
°Emt vupudiov totiv, m yamovpat ThmEpov. 

rom which it appears that in the [npac a woman 
was brought upon the stage sitting in a car drawn 
by an ass, and that she said in raillery to her 
lover, who was accompanying her, she must go to 
her bridegroom, to whom she was to day to be mar- 
ried. The question preserved in Phrynichos, p. 367, 
ed. Lobeck— : 

Tic av ppacete wou “ote TO Avovicrov ;” 

may have been previously addressed on a similar 


occasion to the same character. It may here be 


observed that Scaliger and Lobeck (though not 
Brunck, who has generally too much neglected the 
fragments of Aristophanes, as if they were good for 
nothing) have made a right distinction between this 
line and that which belongs and replies to it. 
"Ozrov Ta woppodukeia TpooKpsuavvuTal. 

We here perceive, what frequently occurs in Aristo- 
phanes, and which was quite natural to the old 
comedy, a confusion of the place where the play was 
actually exhibited with the pretended scene of the 
story; and we may conjecture from this fragment, 
that that scene was the open space in front of the great 
theatre. Probably the stage displayed the front of 
the Dionysion, on which tragic and comic masks 
were suspended. The scene of the dramas which 
have a direct political interest Aristophanes is accus- 


22 This word must certainly have been written Avovucsioy, and not 
Avovicwor, as it is immediately followed by the observation avaidevroy 
brw Aéyerv, agreeing with Lobeck’s quotation from Herodian, dyap- 
Tavovoew ot NeyovTec Acovuceior. 
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tomed to lay® in the Pnyx, or in its vicinity, as the 
usual place for the assemblies of the peuple, with 
which assemblies the stories are more or less directly 
connected ; the choice of the scene in the Ijpac may 
have had a similar cause, as it is notorious that these 
assemblies were sometimes held in the Dionysion. 
But the lover is probably himself the bridegroom of 
the woman, as it is only in play that she tells him 
she is going to the house of her betrothed. This 
could not have been properly said to a stander-by, 
as the conveyance of the woman along the stage to 
the marriage ceremony, which is to take place the 
same day, was certainly not a mere accessary in 
the story of the piece. We are therefore entitled to 
suppose that this lover and bridegroom was in truth 
one of the old men who had been restored to youth. 

Here we may compare the conduct of Philokleon 
in “ The Wasps,” who, when cured of his fondness 
for law-suits, and having exchanged his former fel- 
lowships for that which was then called fashionable 
society, but which is held up to ridicule by Aristo- 
phanes, now in the consciousness of renewed youth, 
lays about his blows in every direction; and having 
left the wedding-feast, he immediately (1312) intro- 
duces a scene of gallantry with a music-girl, and 
afterwards keeps company with a baker’s wife, out of 
whose basket, amidst his brawls and riot, he had 
thrown a parcel of loaves. Neither can we fail to 
perceive a resemblance, first to Dikaiopolis in “‘ The 
Acharnians,” who, after the conclusion of his sepa- 
rate peace, not only indulges in the extravagance of 
joy, but lets himself be cajoled by two wenches 
(v. 1198); and again to Demos in “ The Knights,” 


23 Kanngiesser on the old comic stage in Athens, p. 178 sq. 
M 
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who, when released from the tutelage of Kleon, 
and restored to youth by Agorakritos, immediately 
receives the owoveal tpraxovtotriec in the form of- 
two pretty girls, in whose company he is to give him- 
self up to love at his country-seat. (1388 sq.) These 
parallel traits are equally striking, whether we consi- 
der the anecdotes as mere sport and playful raillery, 
- or look to their real import. For bread and physical 
enjoyment both belong to the comforts and delights of 
the peace which is to be obtained, after a deliverance 
from the rule of the false demagogues, whom Aris- 
tophanes holds forth to the people on every possible 
occasion, to tack on to his story their evil tendency. 
We have only to call to mind how often, in “ The 
Acharnians,” in “‘ The Wasps,” and in “ The Peace,” 
he warns them of the distresses brought into the 
crowded city by the mode, not in itself blameable, 
which Perikles had pursued in carrying on the Pelo- 
ponnesian war; how in “ The Knights,’ Kleon and 
the sausage-seller contend for the superiority; and 
how the latter promises to Demos (v. 778) that 
he would plunder and set before him the produce of 
other countries, dptove a\Xorpiove,™ (compare also 
v. 1101 sq.); and, finally, how after a happy 
release from despotic violence, every kind of pros- 
perity, and a well-fed belly, will follow, contrasted 
with the misery and starvation of their adversaries : 
and we can no longer entertain a doubt, that the 
greediness, with which the renovated greybeards in 
the Tjpac fall upon the delicate white bread and the 
hot rolls, must have had a similar meaning. ‘This 


24 The soil of Attica was never favourable to the production of fine 
wheat; and even now an Athenian citizen can receive from his friends 
in Boiotia, or in the Peloponnesos, no more welcome present than a 
few loaves of good white bread. Tr. 
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greediness represents the warm and anxious desire 
with which the people, when restored to a free and 
healthier state of peace, would resume possession of 
their former property, the moment it was again acces- 
sible to them. In “ The Lysistrata,” the women 
alone form the want, and the motive, on which the 
whole, that is the peace, which is to be restored to 
Hellas, exclusively turns. But the most full and 
perfect application to our comedy is the example of 
Trygaios in “ The Peace,’ who brings down from 
Olympos with Eirene, Theoria also, as a present 
from Hermes for the senate to intrigue with (713 sq. 
811 sq.), and Opora for himself, to pass his life with 
in love and peace upon his farm (v. 706 sq. 842.sq. 
808 sq. 1329 sq.), and in the solemnization of whose 
wedding the piece ends with a joyous entertainment. 
So also in the Pjpac, (which probably concluded with 
the union of the old gentleman, who had acted the prin- 
cipal part, and who is now restored to youth, with the 
woman, who was conducted, perhaps from the country, 
to her betrothed, to be married to him the same day, 
and who may possibly have been a symbolical cha- 
racter, like Opora and others) the piece would end with 
their happy and joyous marriage, as did the play of 
“The Birds” with that of Peisthetairos and Basileia, 
who had been extorted from Jupiter for himself and 
for his country. These and such like conclusions 
were well suited to the feast, which awaited the choros 
from the liberality of the choregos,”> and were therefore 
readily introduced by the writers of the old comedy. 


> Acharn. 1155; Pac. 1022. The line from the Ie\apyoi, and 
probably from its parabasis, which has been preserved by Athenaios, 
IX. p. 388, R 
"Arrayae Housroy iWeiy éy exuiriore Kpéac, 
seems to have formed part of one of these songs of victory. 
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From the preceding observations it is clear that 
the proper subject of the [jpac was the representa- 
tion of the people of Athens, at first sunk in the 
weakness and infirmities of old age, and blind to 
their real situation, then released from it, and restored 
to the health and vigour of youth, and to a fresh 
renovated enjoyment of life and its pleasures: and 
Aristophanes had thus availed himself in this drama 
of the idea, which so frequently occurs scattered 
about in his other pieces, of the decrepitude of the 
people, of the weakness and dependency connected 
with it, to form one especial exhibition, which, inde- 
pendently of every thing else, would bring this state 
of things to a crisis, and lead to the renovation of all 
their youthful energies. 

It is however somewhat difficult to determine with 
accuracy the precise state of things, and the contem- 
porary circumstances in Athens, which the poet had 
in his eye on this occasion; for we have no suffi- 
ciently clear data as to the period of the exhibition 
of the Tjpac. There would have been no uncertainty 
about it, if Harpokration, in v. Tiree, where he quotes 
the jac of Aristophanes, had cited the passage in 
which that word occurred. In the mean time the 
following observations may perhaps lead to an ap- 
proximate notion of the time. 

To judge from the existing works of Aristophanes, 
we may admit two main divisions of such of his 
dramas as come under the description of the old 
comedy—namely, those which preceded the fifty 
years’ truce with Sparta (Ol. 89-3), and those which 
were composed and exhibited subsequently. All 
which belong to the first period are intimately con- 
nected with each other; they each and all move in 
one common circle of ideas, and in the same unvary- 
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ing direction. They take the part generally of the 
good old times of the Athenian republic, and that of 
the old men themselves, against the younger genera- 
tion, and against the principles, prevalent amongst 
these last, of a new period which was approaching. 
They are opposed to the war with Sparta, and are 
especially arrayed against the abuses and mischievous 
results, which ensued from the mode of carrying it 
on, and in which the elements of the new times, all 
tending to the ruin of the national character and of 
the republic, were fostered. In their mode of treat- 
ment we observe to prevail a straight forward attack, 
and an open, direct and serious raillery, which avows 
its real drift and aim—namely, to save the state from 
the ruin with which it is menaced, and to bring back 
the people, if possible, to the use of their right senses. 
The later pieces, on the other hand, though with no 
change in their object or their matter, and though 
the earlier points of view are ever returning to the 
mind of the poet, yet cling in a much less degree to 
particular propensities, and rather deal in general 
views respecting the republic, and the fundamental 
evils under which it is suffering ; whilst in the mode of 
treatment the serious earnestness, and a conviction of 
the inutility of enforcing a too rigid discipline, retire 
behind the mask of irony, which is allowed to range 
with extravagant and licentious playfulness, amongst 
all the follies and vagaries of life. 

But doubtless there existed between these two 
classes another, i. e. a middle class of Aristophanic 
comedies; this would consist of those which appeared 
in the interval between the fifty years’ truce and the 
open renewal of the war, or rather the Sicilian expe- 
dition. During this interval there arose at Athens a 
high state of excitement, in reference to her relations 
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with Sparta, with her allies, and with Argos; and 
this gave rise to very peculiar political interests ; 
whilst the return of a state of comfort and prosperity, 
an increasing population, and the growing luxury of 
the city, furnished to the political parties, as well as 
to the various germs of moral and scientific educa- 
tion within the walls, ample materials on which to 
act, and a large arena, on which they might contend 
amongst themselves, and aid in the reciprocal de- 
velopement of one another. This could not fail to 
have its influence on the comic stage; and I imagine 
that a great part of the comedies relating to the life 
and manners of the city, and amongst these the 
Ajjuor, and, somewhat later, the Bazrai of Eupolis, 
are to be assigned to this period of time. But as no 
one perfect piece belonging to this interval has reached 
us, a loss which cannot be sufficiently deplored, as it 
has certainly deprived us of many important expla- 
nations respecting persons and events, we are pre- 
cluded from forming to ourselves any definite idea 
on the especial character of the comedies of that 
time. 

It is obvious that this observation, which I shall 
take another opportunity of pursuing further, fur- 
nishes a criterion only of very general use, and which 
can very seldom be applied to dramas which have 
been lost, and then only in reference to their con- 
tents. Thus in the case before us, if what we have 
discovered on the contents of the [jpace be correct, 
we cannot deny that it was nearly connected with 
the range of ideas, which prevails in “ The Achar- 
nians,” “ The Knights,” “ The Wasps,” and “ The 
Peace,” and we shall not hesitate to give to it a place 
in the first division of the Aristophanic comedies. 

We are further justified in this conclusion by a 
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new fragment of the Ijjpac, contained in the follow- 
ing article of the Svvaywy) AEewv ypyoiwwv m 
Bekker’s Anecdot. p. 430: ’AzoXoyicacba kai 
amoXdoyigew to emcéedOciv Exacta. “Apioropavng ev 
ry 0 Vipa 
Eye © amodoyiZew re Kar ex avOpaxwv. 

The designation contained in the expression év 7 0, 
to which I can give no other explanation than that 
which occurs in my academical treatise on various 
historical and political allusions in the ancient tra- 
gedy, p. 37, is doubtless derived from some old 
Didaskalia: and as it denotes the Tjpac to have 
been the ninth in order of time of the dramatic 
pieces of Aristophanes, it places it amongst the poet’s 
earlier comedies. That it was posterior to “ The 
Knights” is probable from the circumstance, that an 
idea, which in * The Knights” is quite subordinate, 
and is in no way necessary for its conclusion, the 
story being complete on the tanner-demagogue being 
overthrown by the sausage-seller, is taken up in the 
Tijpac, and brought forth as the principal motive of 
the piece ; and it was likely to be well received ; but 
to have served up a second time, and in a secondary 
character, that which had formed the main-spring of 
another story, would scarcely have been adopted by 
the scrupulous Aristophanes. 

If more be wanted, the fragments will furnish us 
with another warranty for this purpose; though we 
can not with certainty particularize the occurrence, to 
which it may allude. The fragment in Julius Pollux, 
IV. 180, which has been already cited— 

"OpbadApmacac répvow cir’ Eoyov Kaxwe, &c. 
evidently refers to some event which took place in 
the year preceding the exhibition of the Ijpac, upon 
which perhaps further explanation might have been 
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obtained from the context. But in its present defec- 
tive state it leaves us in doubt, whether we are to 
consider it as a really historical, or merely as a dra- 
matical event. It might indeed be fairly conjectured 
that the poet had in his mind the political blindness 
of the people, and their cure, which are represented 
in “ The Knights.” In that case the Tjpac must 
have been given in the year following “ The Knights,” 
i. e. Ol. 89-1, in which “ The Clouds” were exhibited. 
But the words of the fragment speak too decidedly 
of an ophthalmia, a disease in the eye, for Aristo- 
phanes to have referred simply to the very general 
state of the Demos as exhibited in “ The Knights,” 
and to its treatment. The historical event, to which 
the fragment alludes, must then have been of this 
description; that the people, at first blind to their 
true interests, and thereby plunged in misery, are 
subsequently enlightened as to their real situation, by 
an able statesman, and brought to the adoption of 
some wholesome resolution. Such an occurrence 
readily offers itself in the truce for one year, which 
was concluded with Sparta early in the summer of 
Ol. 89-1 (Thuc. IV. 117), subsequent to the rejection 
by the people, at Kleon’s instigation, of all the propo- 
sitions for peace made by the Lacedzmonians in the 
preceding year. This had been brought about by 
the defeat at Delion, and by the signal losses which 
Athens had sustained from the successful expeditions 
of Brasidas on the frontiers of Thrace: these events 
had made the people repent of their rejection of the 
earlier overtures of the Spartans after the disasters at 
Pylos,** had filled them with apprehensions, and 
brought them to other notions.” As Nikias was the 


6 Thuc. IV. 27. Kai perepedovro race orovddc ob deEapevor. 
27 Ww , a? , “? ~ , , a ’ : 
Exopévne O&’ Apgurédewe ot’ AOnvator te péya Geog KaTEoTHnOaY. 
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constant adversary of Kleon, and had been particularly 
opposed to him in the discussions, which took place 
respecting the expedition against Pylos, intimately 
connected as this last was with the first negotiations 
for peace (Thue. IV. 27, 28), itis highly probable that 
this commander took also a leading part in this negoti- 
ation, notwithstanding that Laches was the real pro- 
poser (rogator) of the armistice; for Nikias’ name 
is enumerated amongst those, by whom the treaty 
was concluded and signed (Thucyd. IV. 119). He 
had indeed been before this in discredit with the 
people, for having given up the command of the army 
against Sphakteria, and for having induced them 
to entrust it to Kleon, who however had had the good 
fortune to justify by his success his ostentatious pro- 
mises respecting the capture of the island.** But as 
Nikias in the interval had achieved several other 
military deeds (Thuc. IV. 42 sq. 55 sq. \ Diodor. 
XII. 65), it was thereby the easier for him, when the 
popular voice in reference to the war had undergone 
a change, first to obtain an ascendancy over Kleon, 
which enabled him to influence the truce for a single 
year, and then, Ol. 89-3, after Kleon’s death, to 
bring about the peace (Thuc. V. 16, VII. 86), which 
was called the peace of Nikias, and which placed him 
at once on the pinnacle of popular favour (Plut. Nic. 9, 
Alcib. 14). Nikias therefore may have been the 
physician intended in the fragment of the Tijpac, 

who the year before had anointed and cured, though 
_ only for a short time, the sore eyes of the people, 
represented under the type of the old man: and the 


ete. “Apa O& réy "A@nvaiwy éy Toic BowrTotc vewoTi TETANypE- 
voy, etc. comp. 117. Aakedaydvioe C& radra rote APnvaiove 
Hyovpevor, drEp tOacay, PoPeicPa: etc. 

28 Plutarch. Nic. 8. Kai rovro rp Nucig peyadny jrveycev adotiay. 
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drama would then be placed in Ol. 89-2, and repre- 
sented at the great Dionysia, as “ The Wasps” was 
at the Lenaia of the same year. 

The fragment above quoted from Priscian, per- 
fectly well agrees with the foregoing data. The 
leader pointed out in that passage could not, for 
reasons already adduced, have represented Kleon. 
The only individual of that class, whom we can at all 
think of, is Hyperbolos. But it was not till after 
the death of Kleon that he became of any political 
importance (Schol. ad Nub. 625 sq. ad Pac. 680) ; 
and according to Aristophanes himself, Eupolis was 
the first who, in the Marikas, made him on that 
account an object of comic representation. The 
manner in which Aristophanes mentions this piece 
and its imitators, leaves it indeed in doubt whether 
our poet, with the exception of some single attacks 
upon the individual, ever thought his short-lived 
influence over the people deserving of more particular 
notice than the raillery, with which it is visited in 
vy. 680, 692,79 and y. 1319 of ** The Peace.’ But what 
could have engaged the poet to bring upon the stage 
in the jac another demagogue after Kleon’s fashion, 
when he had already produced the original of the 
species in “ The Knights?” Is it not more probable 


°3 The transposition of the lines in this passage, which is proposed 
in the procemium to the Catalogue of Lectures of the Breslau Uni- 
versity for the summer half-year of 1826, is unnecessary, grounded 
as it is on a misunderstanding of the words s/Sovdrepor yevnodpeOa, 
which does not mean melius deinceps rebus nostris prospiciemus, but 
melius, accuratiis consultabimus (without deinceps), an allusion to 
the dveBouvdia of the Athenians, so frequently ridiculed by Aristo- 
phanes, and their complicated, selfish, precipitate, and therefore unfor- 
tunate, management of public affairs; and in the expression vuvi 
anzavra Tpdc byvoy Bovdevoonuer, Vv. 692, is contained its full mean- 
ing, as a censure alike on Hyperbolos and on the people. 
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that, as the whole story of this piece springs out of 
the conclusion of “ The Knights,” the character also 
of the demagogue in the T'jpac is resumed and com- 
pleted, just as Demos in “ The Knights” is restored 
to youth by means of a sausage-seller exalted into 
the noble-minded Agorakritos? From such a faithful 
mpoorarne, and real true éirpomoc (Pac. 684, 686), 
the old men who appear in this play, and who repre- 
sent the people, would naturally expect their deli- 
verance from the infirmities of age; and the one of 
their body who remembered that a few days before, 
just prior to a circumstance which happened to him 
of a disagreeable nature, he was not under the 
guidance of him with whom he was speaking, would 
now therefore with the greater confidence again trust 
himself to him. Through his intervention therefore 
the renovation also of the old man’s youth is proba- 
bly brought about. 

But if the conductor of the old men in the Tijpac 
was a person of this description, and if Aristophanes, 
as we may admit, in conformity to the whole character 
of his comedies, intended by it the representation of 
some historical individual, this can be no other than 
Nikias. The raillery and bantering directed against 
him, in which Aristophanes at times indulges, do not 
contradict this supposition. His personal appearance 
in “The Knights” coincides exactly with the period of 
his being in discredit with the people, and is an ex- 
pression of the indisposition towards him, which was 
certainly shared by many at the time, because Nikias 
had made over to Kleon the command of the army 
against Pylos, and by so doing had placed the Demos 
entirely in his hands, to the evident injury of the 
state. The allusions made on this occasion to his indi- 

# Plut. Nic. 8. Kai pévroe cai rv woduw EBAaVEY od juxpa TY 
KXéwvt rosovroy mpocyeviobar OoEne tdoac Kai Ovvapewc. ete. 
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vidual character, particularly to his extraordinary cir- 
cumspection, timidity, and superstition (Equit. 17,30, 
358), were founded on fact (Plutarch. Nic. 2, 4. 
Thucyd. plur. loc. cf. Poppo in Proleg. ad Thucyd. 
vol. ii. p. 84 sq.), and were perfectly well suited, and 
perhaps intentionally so, to rouse him to a more 
decided line of conduct. At a later period too, the 
expression pe\Aovixcav (Av. 639), which I refer to 
his cautious and dilatory conduct in the Sicilian ex- - 
pedition, bears with it evidently a character of blame, 
but which no more than the above mentioned allu- 
sions, denotes a general ill-will; and perhaps it may 
be explained as having an especial reference, the 
application of which I purpose to develope in an essay 
on “ The Birds” of Aristophanes, which will probably 
soon make its appearance. We ought indeed rather 
to admit that there was every reason for a good un- 
derstanding between Aristophanes and Nikias, either 
on account of the great expenditure, which the latter 
indulged in in his choregiai, a circumstance which 
may have had considerable influence on the relations 
between the dramatic poets and the politicians, or it 
may have been owing simply to the identity of the 
political views of the one and the other. For if 
Nikias was anxious for peace, Aristophanes was no 
less so. In the dramas of the latter, and particularly 
in * The Acharnians,” and in “ The Peace,” it is 
always the elder citizens, the landed proprietors, who 
had something to lose by the war, that exert them- 
selves to put an end to the hostilities. He had 
indeed composed a whole piece, the Tswpyoi, the 
fragments of which most distinctly show, that the 
anxiety of the farmers for the return of peace,*' and 


31 Compare particularly the fragment in Stobaios, p. 337, 2:— 
’Erphvyn Badimdoure, war Zevyaproy Boixoy" 
ci yap éwoi ravoapéivyp Tov TodEpOU yévowro 
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the gratification of the wishes of that class of citizens, 
formed the subject of its contents. This last men- 
tioned play contains an allusion, preserved also by 
Plutarch. Nic. 8, to Nikias’ withdrawing from the 
command at Pylos, which being so situated that it 
can only be taken in reference to a recent occurrence, 
shows that it must have been exhibited about the 
time of “ The Knights,” whilst it is clear from its 
contents that it must be ranked with the earlier 
. comedies of Aristophanes, particularly “ The Achar- 
nians” and “ The Peace.” On the whole however it 
is quite in harmony with the political system of 
Nikias, of whom Plutarch says (Nic. 2), not only that 
immediately on the death of Perikles, he was arrayed, 
especially by the rich and upper classes, in opposi- 
tion to Kleon in the Demagogia, possessing also 
as he did then the good wishes of the Demos, 


oxavavr’ aroxhacat, kai Noveapevy Cuedxicat 
Tij¢ Tovyoc, doTroy AuTapoy Kai Pagavoy PéporTt. 
And also Acharn. 33 sq. 196 sq. 294 sq. Pac. 556 sq. 591 sq. 
1127 sq. Equitt. $05, sq., and the fragment from the Nyjco, the re- 
semblance between which and the above, particularly the Zevyapioy 
oixetoy footy, in the fourth line, led to the different reading in the 
copies of Stobaios, in which the lines above given are cited as a frag- 
ment of the Nyoo.. The expression too d7ox\dcoat in the third line, 
for which Salmasius and Grotius wish to substitute a7voXovcat, can 
only be a compound of é6AKcacat (see Soph. Ed. Colon. 196, and 
Elmsley’s and Hermann’s notes, Suidas also Photios and Phryni- 
chos, Bekk. p. 56, 1; compare also p. 1072), and must mean “ to rest 
one’s self, sitting with bent knees.” It is here aptly used for sitting 
on an oxAadiac, that is, on a camp-stool, which may be folded up 
and carried behind any one; such as Agorakritos in ‘‘ The Knights” 
' presents to Demos when returning to his farm in the country; 
we must therefore here properly refer to an oxXadiac (Etymol. magn. 
h. v.) We may compare also the fragment in Stobaios, p. 368, 1, 
which is given by Gaisford to the ’Erpjvn, but which Seidler, in his 
Disput. de Aristoph. fragm. has more correctly adjudged to the second 
ac Peace.”’ 
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but likewise that in a very short time,by his ex- 
ertions to bring about a peace, he had got on his 
side those who were in easy circumstances, the 
elders, and the great body of landed proprietors. 
(Comp. Pac. 508 sq.) If Nikias then belonged to 
this class of the people, an allusion to him in the 
part of the leader of the old men in the Iijpae, 
not indeed under his name, as in that case we 
should have had from other sources a more dis- 
tinct and precise knowledge of the fact, was quite en 
regle, and perfectly conformable to the political 
opinions of Aristophanes. The occurrence, a few 
days before which, according to the fragment in 
Priscian, this guide had been conducting the old 
gentleman, may now be easily pointed out; for the 
premature violation of the year’s truce by Brasidas 
at the defection of Skione, which was immediately 
followed by that of Mende, gave to Kleon an oppor- 
tunity, which he had been looking for, for carrying 
on the war on the frontiers of Thrace, and it was 
he who availed himself of this event, to prevail 
upon the people to pass a decree for the entire 
annihilation of the first of these two towns.” By the 
termination of this armistice Nikias’ influence, active 
as it had been, was again thwarted, and Aristophanes 
may have meant to allude to that circumstance, when 
he put the words above mentioned into the mouth 
of the old man. Now immediately after the resolu- 
tion about Skione Kleon left the city for the theatre 
of war (Thuc. V. 2), and as consequently the party 
opposed to him resumed their influence, the poet 
would naturally be inclined to present to the people 


8 Thuc. IV. 122. Wihgispa 7’ etOdc trroujoavro, KNEwvocg yvouy 
meoOivrec, Skwvaiove tedew Te Kai amoxreiva, Diodor. XII. 72. 
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in lively colours the image of another guidance, under 
which they might hope for better fortunes; and no 
personage was so appropriate as Nikias, who had 
lately been commanding with success on the Thracian 
frontiers, to be designated as the individual from 
whose sentiments expectations might be excited, cor- 
responding to the wants and wishes of the people, 
which he had already justified by his former conduct, 
and which in fact he not long afterwards realized. If 
I have demonstrated the probability, that this was 
the subject of the Ijpac, I shall have shown also the 
very special, as well as the general import of the 
drama. 

Thukydides (VII. 86 fin.) praises Nikias ea ripv 
qacay 2c apetny® vevomiopévny Exiricevow ; Aristotle 
classes him amongst the three, whom he calls the best 
citizens and most enlightened friends of the people 
(Plut. Nic. 2); and in spite of some strokes of 
raillery aimed at him by the contemporary comic 
poets, he does not seem altogether to have been an 
object of their aversion. This appears also from the 
two fragments preserved by Plutarch (Nic. 4), from 
Telekleides and from Eupolis, both of whom, though 
not without evincing at the same time respect and 
consideration, reprove his anxious solicitude to silence 
the Sykophants, or trading informers, by money, 
and to display his liberality to the poor. The first 
of these fragments expressly announces a disposition 
to spare and praise him: ®ido¢ yap avijp, cwppovetv 
6 pot Soxet. “ For Nikias is my friend, a very wise 


33 According to the reading adopted by Bekker, which is doubtless 
the correct one, as the common reading, dud rijyv tc 7d Osiov 
éirnoevowy, is in direct contradiction to the character of the historian. 
Compare Diodorus, XII. 82. Nuxcac Oavpalopevoc ix’ apery 
Tapa Tote ToNiTatc. 
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“* man besides, in my opinion.” And in the other, 
from the Marikas, Hyperbolos—for according to the 
words of Plutarch, ‘O8 im’ EvroAdoe kwuwdotpevoe 
év tT Mapixa, he it is who examines the poor man 
against Nikias—in the midst of his exultations at 
having caught Nikias in some bad practices, is him- 
self sharply thrown on his back, and Nikias is com- 
plimented.* Eupolis in this passage thus evidently 
takes the side of Nikias against Hyperbolos and his 
party, the irayworarove and zavoupyorarouc, @v iv 
kai “YzépfoAoc, according to Plutarch, Nic. 11, 
whence, by the bye, we ascertain the political ten- 
dency of the Marikas, in the parties which were 
forming at the time of its exhibition—namely, those 
of Nikias and Alkibiades, between which that of 
Hyperbolos also attempted to start up, but was soon 
subdued (Plutarch, 1. c.). It is therefore not im- 
possible that the author of the Anpot, where he 
introduces a personage under the name of Myronides 
conversing with the manes of Perikles and Milti- 
ades, arisen from the shades below (which per- 
sonage has hitherto, though incorrectly, been taken 
for the old Myronides himself),3° really meant to 
represent Nikias, and gave to him the more suitably 
the name of that commander, as he at once announced 


%4 Coray has correctly distributed this fragment amongst the 
speakers; but the two last lines have not been hitherto divided as 
they ought to be. The best arrangement is that which is found in 
Hertel. Sentent. vetust. Comic. p. 298 :— 

*Hrovoar’ © cuviuKec, 
Er’ abropwpyp Nuxiay ciinppévor. 
B. ‘Ypeic yap, & dpevoBdafeic, 
AGBour’ dy dvdp’ adpioror tv Kak TWX; 
Every one will agree with Bickh, that the line is interrogatory, and 
expressed with much indignation. 

35 Meineke, Questiones Scenice Spec. 1, p. 49. Compare my 

Essay on ‘“‘ The Clouds,” respecting this commander. 
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him as a popular leader of the old stamp, and he had 
been also denominated by Aristophanes a pattern 
of the old times and manners (Eccles. 302 sq. Lysistr. 
801 sq.) For amongst his contemporaries, no one 
was so well qualified to treat in the name of the 
people on their affairs with Aristeides, Miltiades and 
Perikles, as Nikias from the whole tenor of his 
political opinions, and because he was opposed as 
well to Alkibiades, and the youths who attached 
themselves to him, as also to Kleon, of which last we 
now know from the corrected reading of KXéwva for 
T'éAwva* in the fragment quoted by the scholiast on 
Aristeides, and restored as it has been on the 
authority of good MSS., that he was brought up 
from the shades below in the Ajo, together with 
other and less pernicious demagogues. A fair con- 
jecture may easily be formed of the character in which 
he there appeared; but we learn it pethaps more 
precisely from the warning of aa in “ The 
Peace” of Aristophanes, v. 313 sq. :—* 

EvAaPeiobé viv éxeivov tov Katwlev thle 

M7 ragAdZwv kal Kexpayac, Horep jvik’ evOad iv, 

°Eurroday juty yévyrat tiv Gedv ph EcAxboat, 
which is further confirmed, v. 648 sq. :— 

lave, ra’ & Séo70P “Epuin, pn Aéye" 

"AAN Ea tov avdp’ zxeivoy ovmTep EoT civat KaTW. 

Ov yap nuérepog Er EoT Exeivoc avnp, adda obc— 
His appearance however in “ The Demoi” seems in 
favour of the exhibition of that piece not long after 
his death, that is, about the time which I have 


36 Schol. Aristid. ed. Frommell, p, 257. 

37 Essay on “‘ The Clouds,” 1. c. At all events the question of 
“The Demoi” turned chiefiy on war, or on the maintenance of peace, 
and this question was of the greatest importance at the period which 
I have adopted. 

N 
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assumed for it;*’ and it is not improbable that 
Eupolis, in bringing Kleon upon the stage from 
the nether regions, purposely went counter to the 
warning and prayer of Aristophanes, that they should 
leave where he was the disturber of the publie 
peace. I cannot, on the other hand, admit the argu- 
ment, by which it is maintained that ‘* The Demoi” 
was first represented in Ol. 91-4, namely, that 
Laispodias who is assailed in that piece commanded 
in the expedition against Argos (Thue. VI. 105), 
which took place soon after the departure of that 
against Sicily, and that Demostratos, who is also 
attacked in the same play, had been one of the great 
promoters of the Sicilian expedition: I do not think | 
this notion is maintainable, because in the fragment 
of “ The Demoi” in the scholiast on Aristeides, 
Perikles and Miltiades are entreated no longer to 
allow the pepdxia kvotpeva, boisterous youngsters, 
to be invested with the dignity of commanders, 
amongst whom we are certainly to understand not 
only Demostratos, Laispodias, Damasias and others, 
but Alkibiades also, who was at the head of them; 
now in the fourth year of the 91st Olympiad this 
could no longer be applicable to Alkibiades, who had 
long before been recalled from Sicily, and had been 
condemned after his evasion—and because also, if 
the conclusion drawn from the giving the command 
to Laispodias, and from the attack upon him in 
“ The Demoi,” is to be considered as fixing the date 
of that piece, several other persons, who had taken 
a part in the Sicilian expedition, could not have been 


38 Meineke, l. c. p. 51. 

39 Thucyd. VI. 12, where Nikias says in reference to Alkibiades : 
Ei ré rec dpyey Gopevoc rapawet bpiv ixrdetyv, Td éavrod povor 
oKoT@Y, aA\Nwe TE Kai VewTEpO’ ETL WY Ec TO Gpyew. It is very tempting 
to consider these words of Nikias as having reference to the fragment. 
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assailed in any of the existing comedies of Aristo- 
phanes, which are beyond all doubt of a date prior 
to that war, without justifying similar conclusions 
respecting these plays. 

I add by way of appendix a few observations on 
some other fragments of the Ijpac, the situation of 
which, taking, as I have done, a general view only of 
its whole arrangement, I have not ventured, or am 
unable to point out. 

1. In Bekker’s Anecdota we find two inedited 
fragments from the Tjpac. At page 102, 15, is the 
unimportant word xaraAaXziv’ ’Apiotropavne Tijpa— 
and the other in page 449, 14: ’Apynyéra’ tyryeuovec 
trwvupo Tav dvAwy. *Apiotopavnc Tijpa’ 

‘O 6? peBiwy jue Tapa Tove apynyérac. 

1t is applied to some one who had disburthened him- 
self of the excess of wine which he had swallowed, 
_ near the statues of the érwvuuyo. (Wolf Proleg. in 
Demosth. Leptin. p. cxxxiii. note 132). However, it 
is not improbable that this may have been one of the 
characteristic traits of debauchery in the old men on 
the renewal of their youth. 

2. The fragment IV. in Brunck, from Suidas voc. 
otAcyyic, and from the Schol. ad Aristoph. Equitt. 
580, Dind.— 

Ei watdapiore axoAovbety Sei opaipav Kat ordeyyio’ 

Exovra, 

is also in the Scholia on Plato, p. 334, ed. Bekker, 
and in Photios in v. orAeyyic. We must not how- 
ever understand by orAcyyid a strigile, but a rich and 
costly comb, which, as well as a ball or globe, was car- 
ried by an axéAovOoc, or pedissequus, for show and 
ornament (Heindorf ad Platon. Charmid. § 6) in the 
train of children of the upper classes (Bockh’s 
Staats-Haushaltung der Athener, Th. 2, p. 330). 
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3. The two fragments in Julius Pollux, VI. 69, and 
in Diog. Laert. IV. 18, evidently make one sentence. 
The former gives the two first lines quite perfect :— 

‘OEwra, ctAgwrad, BoABoe, rebrL0v, 
Tlepixoupa, Opiov, tyxépadog, dpiyavor, 
and Diogenes adds a third, which connects with 
them, when he says of Polemon: "Hy ovv aoreide tig 
kal yevvaloc, Tapyrimevoc & dno “Apioropavnc epi 
"Evpuridou 
Ofwra kat oAgwra, 
amrep, We auToC one, 
Kararnyootyn tavr’ tort mpd¢ Kpéac piya. 

The immediate connection of this third line with the 
two above quoted is proved by the rai7’ tari, as I 
have written it, corrected from ravrd ’or: of Brunck. 
Aristophanes names several dainty and savoury 
messes and ingredients, some of which were also 
reputed orurixa (Athen. I. p. 18, d.e.; comp. ILI. 
p- 63, d. sq. and p, 64, a.), and troPSwyriwvra Bpw- 
pata (Meineke ad Menandr. p. 161), and joins them 
together in the third line: these delicate and se- 
ductive viands have so much more charms for 
katatuyoovvn, 1. e. for the refined voluptuary, than a 
piece of firm meat, so welcome to a healthy and un- 
corrupted taste! In admitting the justness of Pro- 
fessor Bockh’s observation, that zpdc¢ in this passage 
bears the sense of placing something on a par with, 
and almost above, another (as Herodot. III. 94, and 
VII. 44, in rpd¢ ravrac rove a\Aove. Demosth. de 
Symmor. p. 185, 3, Reisk. tpd¢ awacac tac adAAag— 
moXAzc. Id. adv. Leptin. § 26, mpd¢ rolvuy aravra 
Tov && Tov ar\Awy ZuTopiwy apuvobuevov 6 EK TOU 
[lévrov otroc tiomAéwy éioriv see Wolf. and Mus- 
grave also ad Eurip. Ion. 1532), I relinquish the 
explanation of these words, which I have advanced 
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in my essay on the Clouds, p. 20. But it is clear 
from Diogenes that the fragment was directed against 
Euripides, to whose style Aristophanes imputes on 
other occasions also an influence destructive of all 
moral restraints, and conducive to effeminacy and 
licentiousness; and he here compares his works to 
those dishes, which a depraved taste only, ever seek- 
ing for dainties, can prefer to’a plain and homely 
diet. 

4: In fragment IX. which Brunck gives from | 
Julius Pollux, X. 74, Bentley, in Epist. ad Hemster- 
hus. at the close of Ruhnken Elog. Hemsterhus. 
p- 97, ed. Lugd. Bat., had already rejected the <«d’ 
from the beginning of the line, which Brunck has 
replaced, by which the whole line is correct in metre 
and in sense :— 

“Yépiav daveiZev, Tevtéxouv 7) pelCova. 

5. Schweighauser is still in doubt whether, in 
fragment III. in Brunck, from Athenaios, VII. p. 
287, d.— 

Taic tokvoxpwor BeuSpaow teOpaupévn, 
we ought not still to preserve the common reading 
BeuBpaor, which Brunck has not altered, but which 
Jacobs, Additam. animadv. in Atheneum, p. 165, 
has changed into (<fifpaorv, and its propriety can- 
not be denied. 

6. Jul. Poll. X. 61. KAnpwripiov™ ei yap Kat emt 
Tov TOrov Eorkev Eipiofa Tovvoua Ev TH Cpa Apioto- 
gavnc, adda Kat éxi tov ayystov av évapudcuer, 
whence it seems that Aristophanes has so applied 
the word KAnpwripov in the Tnpac, that it may be 
doubted whether we are to understand by it the place 
in which the judges gave their votes, or the vessel 
used upon that occasion; whereas in Kccles. 681, 
it can only be taken in the latter sense. Compare 
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Schomann de sortitione judicum apud Ath. p. 26 sq. 
The mention of the vessel might easily be con- 
founded with that of the place, e. g. if he had said 
emt TO KAnpwrnpLov iévar. 

7. There still remain two short fragments which, 
that none may be omitted, may here be restored. In 
Julius Poll. X. 104, we have xovié: rOv payeipiK@v, 
and in Harpokration, v. Skagiov" bre 6? Td opapior 
sidoe Koupac, kal Aptoropavne év Thpa. 

8. In Julius Pollux, X. 171, the words mrwyiKov 
Paxrnptov are quoted as a fragment of the Tjpac. 
Brunck does the same, perhaps by a lapse of memory, 
as Seidler, in Disput. de Aristophanis fragmentis, 
p- 22, observes; for these words really occur in 
vy. 448 of “ The Acharnians :”— 

’Arap Scouat ye trwxiKov Baxrnpiov. 
They may however have been also in the Tijpac. 
Compare above, page 149. 











fessor Dindorf’s annotations upon that play, extracted fr 
“ Fragmenta Aristophanis. Lipsiz, 1827.” 


FROM 


THE FRAGMENTS OF ARISTOPHANES, 


EDITED 


BY WILLIAM DINDORF. 


FHPAS. 


In the year 1827 Professor Stivern published a 
learned commentary on the argument and plan of 
this play. I shall extract from it for my present 
purpose all which is not founded on conjecture, and 
which may fairly be collected from the fragments 


_ which exist. In the first place I think that Stivern 


is right in saying that the choros was composed of 
old men, who are supposed to have cast off old age, 
as serpents do their skin, which skin was also called 
by the Greeks yinpac, by an invention similar to that, 
by which we see Demos in “ The Knights,” after he 
has undergone the process of boiling, freed from his 
inveterate evil practices. When this is done, the 
old men seem to have given various proofs of the 
petulance and licentiousness of their youth, some 
instances of which still survive in the fragments. 
Hence it is probable that the purport of this play 
was the same as that of “ The Knights,” that not 
only should the vices of the people of Athens be 
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exhibited, but that the means of getting rid of them 
by a humorous device should be held forth to view ; 
nor does there seem to have been any great inter- 
val of time between the two plays: so that it was 
perhaps really the poet’s ninth dramatic performance, 
as Suivern has shown in p. 167, although he has made 
use of an evidence which I have disproved in my 
note on the eighth fragment. 


Athenaios. III. p. 109, f. KpiBavirnv. TOUTOU 
pvnpoveve Aptatopavng év Tnpa’ mrovet o& A€youcay 
aptoTm@Aw dinpTacpévwn avTiig THY aptwv UT THY TO 
Yinpac atoPBaddévtwyv (codices aroPadAdvTwv). 

a. Tovti ti jv 7d mpaypa; 3. Oeppode & réxvov. 

a. adX’ 7 wapagpoveic; PS. Kpiavirac & Téxvov. 
So it is in the Venetian MS. Others have xpif3avirac 
mavu o2 (or Of tavv) AcvKove @ tékvov* which appear 
to have been interpolated from the words of the 
epitome, xpiBavirac 6? AEvKove aptouc 'Apioropavne 
Tov yal. 

Il. 

Athenaios, VII. p. 287, d. BeuBpade¢— Apusto- 

pavne Vnpa 
Taic rodidypwor BeuPpaow TeOpaupévn. 


III. 
Pollux, VI. 69. ‘O& ’Apisropavne ev 7H Tipa 

Aéeyet 

‘OEwra, ctAgwra, PoAPoc, rebrAL0v, 

tepikoupa, Ipiov, zyxépadoc, opiyavov. 
The Falckenburg MS. has trorpixoupa, that is, wre- 
tpyyia. Diogenes Laertius, IV. 18, de Polemone, 
iv ovY aarEloc Tic Kal yevvaioc, TapyTHuévog a Pnow 
"Aptotopavne mept Evprtidou (?), dfwra cat otAgwra, 
UTEP, WE AUTUC NOt, 
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Karurnyootvyn tavr’ ott mpde¢ Kpéac péya. 
Menage implies by his commentary the vulgar sense 
of xpéac péya. He also adduces, in reference to 
Katarnyootvvn, the gloss of Hesychius, Karamnyo- 
abvn* 1O0vn wEeyaAn. 

IV. 
Pollux, IV. 180. ’Apisropavng tv ro Tipa pnoiv 
‘opPadpudoac répvow eit Eoyov KaKwe, 
traf imaXdepopuevoc map’ iatpw. 
er’ t0xov] érécywv in the Falckenburg MS. 


Ve 
Pollux, IX. 39. Kat 76 piv rrANPo¢ Tév oikodoun- 
patwy oixiat Kal cvvotkia Kai oikiag mepldpomoc, we ev 
ty Thpa ’Aptoropavnge 
°Emt Tov TEpLOpO Mov oTaca THE cvvolKiac. 
The same writer, VII. 125, adduces this passage on 
account of the word zepidpouoc, where ix is written 
for zi, and the oixiae of the old editions is corrected 
from MSS. 
Vi. 
Pollux, X. 74. ’Ev 0? rm Tipa eon 
“Y Spiav SavelZev Tevtéxouv 7} peiZova, 
ore ob povoy tearoc, adda kai olvou ay ein ayyetov 
} vepia. “Edn is a correction of Bentley in the letter 
to Hemsterhuis, p. 97. The vulgar reading is éq’. 


VII. 
Pollux, X. 104. ’Apioropavove your év ‘Inmevoww 
& payepocg Aéyer “ praxaipiowy te TANyae” Wore Kai 
év To [pa 6 avtoc momtie Epnke 
Korid: tov paysipikorv. 


VIII. 
Grammaticus Bekkeri, I. p. 449, 14.  Azodo- 
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yicacba Kai arodoyiZev to exeEeAODety Exacta. ’Apioc- 
topavne (2v TH 8) Tipe 
"Eye & amodoyiZew te Kar’ iw’ avOpaxwr. 

Siivern thinks that the commentator added the words 
év t» & from an old didaskalia, in order to signify 
that this was the poet’s ninth comedy. But it is 
extraordinary that such a useless notice should occur 
to him, for which not one of the numerous dra- 
matic passages quoted by the commentators from the 
works of this poet offer any authority. It seems to 
be much more probable that the commentator had 
written simply ’Apicropavne Tha, omitting, as was 
frequently the case, both the preposition and the 
article, and that the év rw 6’ were erroneously intro- 
duced into the text from the margin, having originally 
been applied to some other word, which in some 
more ancient critic it preceded or followed, such, for 
example, as avooxv@ica, about which some explana- 
tion is offered, p. 435, 19, some persons having pre- 
ferred the reading oxuriZev. Two similar passages 
from the same critic will suffice to show that this is 
not a rash hypothesis ; in p. 394, 8, are these words: 
"Avopaxac: To Kata dvdpa ywpica 6 Kparivoe tv 
Bovkdrore. OovKvdidne 8 avti tov loov Kai ayTixel- 
pevov. These last words about Thukydides belong 
to the interpretation of the word avriwaXoe, which 
is given in p. 408, 22. See Bloomfield on the 
Agamemnon of Aischylos, p. 309. There is a mis- 
take which is no less evident in p. 352, 23. ’AOfuads : 
TAdrwy év Odvoceia Ilapzevidy. The passage in Plato, 
is in the beginning of the Parmenides, but the words év 
’Odvaseia are carelessly introduced from the explana- 
tion of some expression used by Homer. This then 
is one way of removing the three words év ro @. 
But there is also another, namely, by striking out 
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the 0’, as the remanet of @/pa, erroneously written 
for ynpa. We may entertain greater doubts respect- 
ing the words here attributed to the poet, which 
must be either defective or corrupt. How is it 
credible that a commentator, who throughout his 
whole book took such care to quote no unfinished 
sentence of any writer, could have mutilated so 
inaptly this passage of Aristophanes? Although I 
see an easy way of correcting this line, ¢y® & (or 
eypo) atoAoyiZev te (or ye) kat ram’ avOpaxwy, yet I 
think it more likely that a line has been omitted, 
which would have carried on the sense. The use of 
the active form of aroAoyiZav is also very remark- 
able, no other earlier example of which can I think 
be found than in a passage of Antiphanes pre- 
served by Athenaios, III. p. 120, a. 

"EXOGy re mpde Tov TeuaxoToAny TEpipere, 

Tap ov dépev ciwOa, Kav ovTw Tbyn 

EvOuvoe .. . atoXoyiZwv avrobe 

Xpnoroy 71, wepipwervov, KéAevoov pn) Teel. 
The active verb XoyiZav is frequently used by the 
later Greek writers. 

IX. 
Grammaticus Bekkeri, I. p. 449, 14. ’Apynyérac: 

NYEMOvEC Of ExwvUpoL TOY PuvloYv. Apiotopavnc Thpe 

‘O 6 peBiwv jue tapa Tove apxnyérac. 
MS. yee, corrected by Bekker. 


X. 
Phrynichos, p. 367, ed. Lobeck. Avoviciov (or 


- Atovucsiov): azaidevrov ovTw Aéyew, Sov Bpaxivev 
thy ot cvAAanv* of yap éxreivovtec Tapa THY TOY 
*Arrik@v OtaAextov éyouvot. xpi ovv *Apiotopavet 
> Ld , > \ ~ 7 x 
axorAofovvrac Aéyerv. tv yap TH Uhpa pnot 
ms, ” lA Cae] ‘ / 
a. Tic av $pacee Tov ott TO Asovuciov: 
(. drov Ta poppoduKela TpooKpnuavvuTat. 
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V.1, Acovictov} The 19th fragment of the Gerytadai 
offers another example. V. 2, Etymolog. M. p. 590, 
52. Moppodvkeiov tpoorepioTarat. tote Tpoowrdiov 
exipofov. *Apioropavnc Tijpa. Sitvern has treated 
of these lines in p. 19 of his Essay. See above, p. 160. 


XI. 

Priscian, XVIII. vol. ii. p. 226, ed. Krehl. (1191, 
Putsch.) The Attic writers said 6Atyac nuépac for 
tv OAlyae iyépac: Similiter nos. Aristophanes 
Tnpa. “ Sd & ody typ pw ovv Oy dAlyac tpépac.” 
Tegern. MS. THPAYCYAOYCHMEPAC. Maunic. 
MS. TEPAYCY AOYX HTHIMOY HAH OAITAC 
EMEPAC. Meineke, and Siivern, p. 149, saw that 
vy Ac oXtyac tuépac were the last words of a 
trimeter iambus; but nothing has yet been satis- 
factorily conjectured about the preceding syllables. 


XII. 

The scholiast on “ The Knights,” v. 577. =rdey- 
yic yap 7 Evorpa, cai orAcyyZopuevoc, ato&vduevoc. 
kat aAAaxov Tjpa 

Ei raidapiowe axoAovbeiv dei cpatpav Kat orreyyid” 

EXovrTa. 
The same is cited in the scholiast on Plato, p. 334, 
ed. Bekker. Photios, p. 537, 14, and Suidas in 
Vv. orAcyyle. 
XIil. 

Athenaios, IV. p. 133, a. "Eyo@vro yap of radaot 
kal Toi¢ ci¢ avacréuwow Pownacw, Woreo Taic aApaoww 
zXaatc, ac Kodupacac kadovow. *Apioropavne youv 
év Toa pnoiv 

"QO roeoBvra rorepa pirkic Tac OouTErtic éraioac, 

H Kal Tac UroTapbévoue aAuddac we eAaac 

oTipoae 5 
V. 2, I have added xai. Siivern has explained the 
passage in p. 152. 
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XIV. 
Ailianos de N. A. XII. 9. KéyxAoce—péuvnra 8 
tov dpvioc rovee ’Aoistopavnc—év tw Tijoa 
Aédpdov krykAoParav puluov. 
The MSS, have xvyxAiofdarav, which was corrected 
by Conrad Gesner. Compare the twelfth fragment 
of “ The Amphiaraos.”’ 
XV. 

The scholiast on Nicander’s Theriaca, v. 295. Bay 
o: wAdov viv tiv 600v Thv rely, Tv TopEtav—«al 
“Aptoropavnc ev Tw Choa ene Tomoac ert Gebyove 
Ovwv OXOoupEVHY Tapayet Twa éowvtTa avriic, n Kal 
toeHiZovca pnor mpoc abrov, 

’ArrotAsvotedy ert Tov vuupiorv, m yauoupat THuEoOY. 
The common reading a7ér\ste tedv was corrected by 
Toup in his Emend. vol. i. p. 83, who, after his own 
fashion, deceiving himself and others, has forced the 
words into the iambic metre. The measure is gly- 
conic, and the scholiast has omitted adX’, or some 
such word. Brunck writes rhucoov for ofpeoov. 


XVI. 

Photios, 256, 7. Medrréa (MS. wedrréac) xarpov : 
*Aotoropavne 2v Thoa Aéya avti tov Evxparne éret 
Sacic toatl. Kal yao aoxtov aurov EAcyov" 7] Gt wvAG- 
vac (MS. pvdAdva) cixev, tv vic ErpépovTo atc. Hesy- 
chios MeAireve catooc: Tey yao Chuwy sic 
MS. (Musurus proposes, without authority, rév yao 
Onuov). MeXrevc tort. Kat cvv avrov (MS. odv aire) 
avrikove exadAovy, lowe piv ia Cactrnta, Emel Kal 
aoxtov avTév pact ToAX\aXoV, towe of Kal Ort pbAwWVae 
EkéxTyTO, Ev oic avec Eroepev. See what Suvern has 
said on Eucrates, p. 152. 


XVII. 


Pollux, X.61. KAnowriorov si yap Kai én 
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~ , ” B. —we ? > oy f ’ 

Tov TOTov zorkev EipnoOa Tovvoua tv TY Tow’ Apioro- 
la > ‘ > am? ’ ” > 4 

pavouc, adAa kal éi TOU ayysiou av évappdouev. 


XVIII. 
Harpokration, Sxkagiov: 
eldo¢g Koupac kat ’Aptoropavne tv Tijoa. 





Ort 6 TO okadtoy 


XIX. 

Harpokration, Tjre¢: avti tov tobrw tH tra— 
’Aotoropavne Toa. 

peosespay car vem aes 

Antiatticista of Bekker, p. 102, 15. KaraXaAciv: 
’Aoistopavnc Toa. Pollux, IL. 125, quotes karaXa- 
Asiv from Aristophanes without the name of the play. 
KaraXaA@Gv is in v. 760 of “ The Frogs.” It is a 
question whether the critic did not quote the Tijoac 
instead of “ The Frogs: see page 19 of my Essay 
‘on the number and on the names of the plays of 
Aristophanes. There is a mistake of this kind in 
Pollux, X. 173, which is less doubtful, where he 
has quoted, as from the jpac, trwytKov Baxrnpiov, 
which are in “ The Acharnians,” v. 423. Finally, 
Siivern, p. 153, 154, has restored to this play a 
line concerning Kleon, which is twice quoted by 
Plutarch without the name of the poet, Nic. ¢. 2, 
and Moralia, p. 807, a. yeoovraywyav kavamobapvetv 
8:80bc. In which however there are no grounds for 
attributing it to Aristophanes more than to Eupolis, 
or to any other poet of that time. But Siivern is 
right in censuring Kuster and others, who fancied 
that these words were incorrectly quoted by Plutarch 
from the 1099th line of “ The Knights,” yepovrayw- 
yelv kavaTradebery Tad. 


Printed by W. Nicol, 51, Pall Mall. 
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PREFACE. 


Tuis essay on “ the Birds” of Aristophanes was read 
in the Royal Academy of Sciences at Berlin on the 
19th and 26th days of July, 1827, and the contents 
of it soon became generally known to the literary 
public in Germany. It was not, however, published 
in the Transactions of the Society before the appear- 
ance of their volume for 1830. 

In the interval it had attracted the notice of some 
of the learned author’s contemporaries, and the reader 
will find his replies to their criticisms in the —— 
to this volume. 

In laying the translation of the essay before the 
English public, the translator confines himself to the 
expression of his own earnest conviction that Pro- 
fessor Siivern has fully and completely succeeded in 
proving the proposition he has advanced; and he 
feels confident that, though some minor points may 
be objected to, this conviction will be felt by all who 
will take the trouble to read the essay, and to try the 
truth of its contents by a frequent reference to the 
play itself, and to the authorities quoted by the writer.* 


* Compare also the whole of the third seetion of the eighteenth 
chapter of Mitford’s History of Greece. 
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Supposed age of 
Aristophanes, 
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The following table of the most remarkable events 
connected with classical history, which occurred during 
the time that Aristophanes was before the Athenian 
public, as a comic poet, may not be unacceptable to 
the reader; the details of the table are entirely taken 


from Clinton’s Fasti Hellenici. 





Play exhibited. 





19 |AatraXeic. 


20 
21 


23 


24 


24 


25 
26 


BaBuroroe. 
ty OTe. 

, ~ 
Axapvete. 


“In7eéte. 
NegéXau, (a) 


LAKES. 


Negédar, (3) 
(év dorét.) 


Olympiad. 





88—1 


88—2 


88—3 


88—4 


89—1 


89—2 


89—2 


89—3 
89—4 


Archon at Athens. 


427 |Diotimos. 


426 |Eukles. 


425 |Euthydemos. 





424 





423 |Isarchos. 





422 


422 Ameinias. 


421 eee 
420 / 
418 / 
| 
| 
416 
415 


Stratokles, 


Ameinias. 


Prize obtained by 
Aristophanes, 





Year of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. 


or 


10 


Public events, &c. 





Re-conquest of Les- 
bos. Surrender of 
Plataia. Sedition 
at Korkyra. Gor- 
gias’ first embassy - 
from Leontinoi to 
Athens. 

Lustration of Delos. 


Sphakteria occupied 
and surrendered to 
Kleon. 

Battle of Delion. 
Amphipolis taken 
by Brasidas. 

Banishment of Thu- 
cydides. Truce for 
one year. 

Deaths of Kleon and 
Brasidas. Athe- 
nian citizens com- 
puted at 20,000. 

Death of Kratinos. 


Truce for 50 years. 

Treaty with Argos. 

Alcibiades commands 
an Athenian expe- 
dition into the Pe- 
loponnesus. 

Surrender of Melos. 

Expedition sails to 
Sicily. 





Supposed age of . 
Aristophanes, 





32 


41 


54 


60 


Play exhibited. 


"Apgiapaoc. 


) Opribec. 


kar dorv. 
Tewpyoi ? 
Avowrparn. 


Oecpopoprafovoa. 
Il\ovrog. (a) 


Barpaxou. 


*ExkAnoraZoveat. 


TlAodvroe. (8) 


The Kokadoe and 
the ’AtoXocikwy 
were exhibited 
about this time 
under the name 
of Araros, son of 
Aristophanes. 


Olympiad. 





Archon at Athens, 


91—2/ 414 |Chabrias. 


9I—2 
92—1 
92—1 
92—4 
93—3 
96—4 
97—4 


98—1 
98—4 
a 


105—1 


414 |Chabrias. 


411 |Kallias. 


411 |Kallias. 





408 |Diokles. 
406 

405 |Kallias. 
404 |Pythodoros. 


403 |Eukleides. 


401 |Xenainetos. 
399 |Aristokrates. 


392 |Demostratos. | 


| 388 eters 


387 Theodotos. 
384 'Diotrephes, 
382 Euandros. 





359 Kallimedes. 





Prize obtained by 
Aristophanes. 


| Public events, &c. 


Year of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. 


18 Second campaign in 
| Sicily. 
18 


21 Government of the 
| 400. 

21 Termination of the 
| History of Thucy- 
| dides. 

Alcibiades takes By- 
zantion. 

Death of Euripides. 

Death of Sophokles. 

| Battle of Aigospo- 

| tamoi. 

‘Athens taken by Ly- 

| sandros. Death of 
Alcibiades. 

Thrasyboulos drives 
out the 30 tyrants. 

|Retreat of the 10,000. 

|Death of Socrates. 

The Lacedemonians 
invade Corinth un- 
der command of 
Agesilaos. 

Chabrias_ sails for 
Kypros to assist 
Euagoras. 

Peace of Antalkidas. 

|Birth of Aristotle. 

First campaign of 
Olynthian war. 
Birth of Demosthe- 
nes. 

Accession of Philip. 


THE ARGUMENT 


OF 


“ THE BIRDS” OF ARISTOPHANES. 


Two Athenians come upon the stage, each with a bird on his 
shoulder; they are disgusted with the vices and follies of their 
own country, and are in search of another. The oracle has 
told them that these birds, a crow and a jackdaw, will be their 
best guides to Tereus, who was once King of Thrace, and having 
married Progne, daughter of Pandion, King of Athens, was, 
according to the well known story, changed into a Hoopoe for 
his cruelty to his wife, and to her sister Philomela. 

The principal of these Athenians is called Peisthetairos, his 
companion, Euelpides. 

Having reached the abode of Tereus, or the Hoopoe, (Epops) 
Peisthetairos, having opened his views to him, and gained his 
good will, proposes to him a scheme by which the birds may 
resume that dominion over the world which belonged to them 
before the existence of the gods. Epops is pleased with the 
project, and summons an assembly of the birds that it may be 
laid before them. 

The birds enter, and a selection of them form the choros of 
the play. 

They at first are very indignant at men, their natural enemies, 
having been admitted amongst them, but are soon soothed by 
the flattering expressions of Peisthetairos, and the ambitious 
views he opens to them. 

He now lays before them the details of the scheme, the 
advantages they will derive from it, and how easy it will be for 
them to starve the gods, unless they come into their terms. 

The birds address the spectators on the prospect opened for 
-the resumption of their old dominion, and on the increased hap- 
piness which would accrue to mankind, if they would reject the 
supremacy of the gods. 


A 
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Peisthetairos and Euelpides having left the stage for a time, 
return disguised as birds. 

A consultation is held between them and Epops as to the 
naming of the new city of the birds, which they agree shall be 
called Nephelokokkygia, on the patron deity of it, and on the 
possession of the ze\apytxor, or citadel. 

These points being settled, Peisthetairos gives direction to 
the birds, how they are to proceed in the building of the city ; 
and he sends for a priest for the performance of the necessary 
sacrifices. 

Whilst this is going on, a poet comes in to celebrate the 
magnificence of the city, and the glory of the founder. He is 
contemptuously dismissed with a cloak and tunic to cover his 
rags. 

A soothsayer succeeds him, with prophecies, but is ill-treated 
by Peisthetairos: as are successively a surveyor, who wants to 
measure and lay out the new streets, an ‘Exioxoroc, or inspector, 
to see that all is in proper order, and a vender or promulgator 
of decrees, to give them a code of laws. 

The birds again chaunt the glories of their new existence, 
and the good they will do to mankind. 

On the return of Peisthetairos to the stage, which he had left 
to look after the sacrifices, a herald announces to him that 
the city is built, and describes how the birds had brought it 
about. Another brings the news that a messenger from the 
gods had been seen flying through the city, which turns out 
to be Iris sent by Jupiter to mankind to bid them not leave off 
their sacrifices. She is taken by a party of birds sent in pursuit 
of her, and brought on the stage. 

Iris denounces the vengeance of Jupiter on Peisthetairos. 

Peisthetairos, when he had ordered the city to be built, had 
sent a herald to the men to bid them no longer sacrifice to the 
gods. 

The herald being returned, compliments him, and having 
enumerated the changes which had taken place among mankind 
since the new order of things, he tells him that several persons 
are coming from the men to be fledged, or plumed. 

Immediately a great basket of wings of various sorts of birds 
is prepared for the different characters. 

The first who makes his appearance is a parricide, who 
observes that birds kill their parents; but Peisthetairos prevails 
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on him to take a cock’s wings, &c. &c. and go and fight the battles 
of his country in Thrace. 

He is followed by a dithyrambic poet, who wishes to become 
a nightingale, and gives specimens of bombastic poetry. 

A sycophant requests to be supplied with wings to enable 
him to fly to and fro’ between the islands and Athens, and thus 
lay his informations against the rich with impunity. 

Peisthetairos, indignant at the evil purposes to which the 
wings are to be put, refuses them, and will receive no more 
applications. 

After some choral songs allusive to the preceding scene, 
Prometheus comes slinking in under an umbrella, to avoid 
being seen by Jupiter, and tells Peisthetairos that it is all over 
with the gods, that they are nearly starved to death, and that 
Jupiter has sent ambassadors to him to treat for terms; but he 
recommends him, on his old friendship for mankind, not to treat 
but on condition that the sceptre of dominion be given up to 
the birds, and that Jupiter give to him (Peisthetairos) his 
daughter Basileia in marriage. 

The three ambassadors make their appearance: Neptune, 
Hercules, and Triballos. 

Peisthetairos knowing the good appetite of Hercules imme- 
diately prepares a dinner, and the prospect of it soon induces 
the ambassador to come into his terms. Triballos, who seems 
to know nothing at all about the business, sides with him, and 
Neptune, who had opposed both the demands, seeing himself 
outvoted, at length gives in. 

Hercules invites Peisthetairos to go with them to Jupiter to 
receive his bride. 

A choral interlude follows allusive to gluttony and the art of 
cheating. 

A messenger enters descanting upon the splendour with which 
Peisthetairos is approaching on his car, accompanied by his 
bride Basileia. 

The bride and bridegroom make their appearance, and are 
greeted by the nuptial songs and dances of the choros. 





PROFESSOR SUVERN 
ON 


“ THE BIRDS” OF ARISTOPHANES. 


WHEN in the preface to my short essay on the 
Tnoac of Aristophanes, I observed that we did not 
yet know the relation which the especial meaning of 
all his works bore to their political and historical 
import, I had particularly in view his comedy of 
“The Birds.” In this drama which I do not hesi- 
tate at once to declare to be the most ingenious and 
elaborate of all the works, which have been preserved 
to us, of this most inimitable comic writer, the sub- 
ject matter is so delicately interwoven with its poeti- 
cal dress, and is throughout so little prominent and 
striking, that we must not be surprised if the thread 
by which the meaning of this airy tissue is to be un- 
ravelled, has been easily overlooked or escaped notice; 
nor that most persons see in the poem little more 
than the sportive and ingenious indulgence of a lively 
witty humour, and a gay volatile fancy, in which a 
crowd of laughable circumstances, and every kind of 
nonsensical absurdity are loosely connected, and ex- 
posed in the course of an adventurous undertaking, 
itself the greatest folly of them all; and which may 
be only intended to show generally, what senseless 
notions man can entertain. 
B 
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Professor Schlegel in his explanation of the play,' 
gives this view of the subject in terms still more ex- 
plicit: He represents the comedy as “ The most in- 
nocent buffoonery or farce, touching upon all subjects, 
gods as well as men, but without entering deeply 
into any, like a fanciful fairy-tale; though not 
without the philosophical purpose of taking as it 
were from above a bird’s-eye view of the universality 
of things, our own representations being only true 
when considered in a human point of view.” This 
is certainly the purest poetical conception of the 
poem, nor am [ at all inclined to dispute it; I would 
rather state it as a proof of the fine construction 
and masterly perfection of the piece, in presenting 
to us the possibility of forming and maintaining such 
a simple and independent conception; though when 
we reflect on the prevailing application of the whole 
of the old comedy to the life and manners, the say- 
ings and doings of Athens itself, we must still doubt 
whether it was equally the object of Aristophanes. 

Those interpretations will certainly be more con- 
formable to the known views of the poet, which 
bring this drama also within the range of that ap- 
plication; and which further admit, that he purposed 
to exhibit to the public eye a view of the extreme 
corruption, perversity, and vanity (like that of the 
project of the birds) of the Athenian life and manners 
in general; particularly the licentiousness of the de- 
magogues, and the light-heartedness with which the 
people, ever intent only on the extension of their 
dominion, and inflated by their prosperity, allowed 
themselves to be carried away to new and adven- 
turous schemes by the persuasive eloquence of this 


' Lectures on the Art and History of Dramatic Writing, Part I. 
p. 311, 313. 
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class of men; and either to enjoin them a complete re- 
volution of moral habits and constitution, and even of 
their whole style of thinking and living, or to con- 
vince them that no safety could exist in a state a 
prey to such mad folly!? The truth of this view 
is so far undeniable, as it was essential to the old 
comedy, that no one of its productions could be con- 
ceived, without a lively reference to the state of ex- 
istence and of society in Athens; and the supposi- 
tion could only be considered extravagant, if it led 
to the conclusion that Aristophanes had wished to 
point out to his fellow citizens by means of “ The 
Birds,” that nothing was left for them but to aban- 
don their city and to build a new one elsewhere. 
Nor can we indeed deny to this last notion of the 
play, taken as it is from a general view of the Athenian 
republict (in conformity to which, the poet wished 
to exhibit the gradual dissolution of the old prin- 
ciple of the constitution into the arbitrary despotism 
and will of one individual, and, the absorption of 
the national sovereignty in the sovereignty of one,) 
that it is entirely founded, as well on the esoteric 
history of Athenian life, as on the ideas ever 
entertained by Aristophanes, and on the drama 
itself. Nor is it impossible that the poet in 
this work was conscious to himself of such a ge- 
neral object, as well as of that which he had more 


? The Grammarian in one of the old arguments of the play. Beck’s 
Comment. on the plays of Aristophanes, III. p. 359. 

3 Beck's preface to the “ The Birds,” p. 2. He has, however, 
in other works withdrawn this opinion. Compare Manso in the 
Supplements to Sulzer, P. VII. p. 123. 

+ H. Th. Réttscher in his Dissertatio de Aristephanei ingenii prin- 
cipio. Berlin, 1825, and more at length in the Essay entitled “* Aris- 
tophanes and his Times,” p. 386, which was published after this 
treatise had been completed. 
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especially in view. But if, as is the case in the 
present instance, indications which cannot be mis- 
understood point directly to the supposition of a 
special object, we must not be satisfied with having 
established a general one; because the full under- 
standing of the piece, as well in its own proper ex- 
istence and form, as also in its individual attack on 
the life and circumstances of the people and of the 
republic, is only then possible, when we clearly un- 
derstand the former, and when we perceive that the 
poet has so linked together the two, and has melted 
them so completely into one another, that it is dif- 
ficult to say which was his primary, and which his 
secondary object; but from this alone can we form 
a just appreciation of his art. It would therefore in 
no way contribute to a scientific enquiry into anti- 
quity, if we were to reject® all attempts to discover 
the special reference of a comedy to something ex- 
ternal and tangible; and least of all is there any 
ground for such rejection in respect to the drama 
now under consideration. 

For in truth the artificial substruction, i. e. the 
fable of the play, the fantastic project, into which 
the birds allow themselves to be talked, namely, the 
building up of the airy space between the earth and 
the seat of the gods, in order to cut off all commu- 
nication between the gods and men, with the view 
of making both dependent upon the birds, and thus 
to recover their old dominion over the world, does 
in fact reign too predominantly over the whole pro- 
gress of the story, to allow us to consider it, in re- 
ference to the deep design, which is evident in all 
the poems of Aristophanes, as the mere channel of 


* Réttscher Dissert. in Aristoph. p. 73. 
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a general satire on the state and people of Athens. 
All the incidents of the drama tend, first to intro- 
duce the proposal of that project, then to make it 
agreeable to the birds, who were at first violently 
opposed to its authors, to carry through and con- 
firm the resolution for its adoption, to make it known 
to those who were interested in it, to superintend 
its execution, to set aside the obstacles which in- 
terrupted the sacrifices necessary for its completion 
to develope its effects, which are becoming on all sides 
apparent, and thus to bring about its final result; 
so that the whole story in all its parts which are 
admirably connected with one another, turns upon 
this one enterprize. If now we reflect that the fable of 
“The Acharnians,” “ The Peace,” “ The Lysistrata,” 
“ The Ecclesiazousai,’ “ The Frogs,” fanciful as 
they all are, possess also, each its historical sense, 
which becomes evident in the progress of the several 
stories, that “ The Clouds,” although the general 
object of that drama be, like that of “ The Birds,” 
intelligible of itself, is still linked to certain definite 
real events of the time, we cannot rest satisfied 
with the belief, that the story set forth in the con- 
duct of this piece can have only a general, although 
a political meaning; and we are the more forcibly 
impelled to search after the design of the poet, in 
the hopes of thereby being able to explain the most 
important and essential features in the conduct of 
the story, which though at first sight they may ap- 
pear to be quite general, have still in all probability 
their especial application. 

The only attempt which has hitherto been made 
to answer this question, is that which makes Aris- 
tophanes to have had in view, as the foundation 
of the story of “ The Birds,” the fortification of 
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Deceleia by the Spartans; so that the poet may have 
meant by the undertaking of the birds, either the 
actual fortification, which cut off from the Athenians 
all their continental alliances, or the counsel which 
Alcibiades gave in Sparta to this effect, or merely 
the prospective danger of such a plan.® But the 
first, viz., the actual fortification of Deceleia, is put 
out of the question by a reference to dates; as this 
event took place in the third year of the 91st 
Olympiad; whereas, “ The Birds” was represented 
according to the Didascalia in the second year of 
that Olympiad.’ And this without taking into con- 
sideration, that no real purpose could be answered 
by a dramatic representation founded upon that fact ; 
as the effect of the fortification of Deceleia was too 
sensibly felt by the Athenians, for them to require 
to be thus roused to oppose it. The advice of Alci- 
biades also though given in Sparta in the second 
year of the 91st Olympiad,® could not have been 
known in Athens when “ The Birds” was exhibited 
there. Moreover that event is quite insufficient to 
explain the whole allegory of “ The Birds.” In that 
view the birds must have represented the Spartans, 
which is quite at variance with all the characteristics 
attributed to them in the piece. This supposition 
is also belied by the fact, that the fortification of 
Deceleia interrupted the communication of the Athe- 
nians with the neighbouring continent only, whilst 
it left open to them that by sea, whence they were 
furnished with all their supplies.° This event there- 

® See the several authorities for these explanations in Beck’s 
Comment. on Aristoph. III. p. 361. 

7 Thucyd. VII. 19, 27. Compare Morus on Xenophon’s Hel- 
lenics, 1.1,33. Beck, l.c. 


® Thucyd. VI.91, 93. Beck, 1. c. 
9 Beck’s Preface to the Birds, 1. c. 
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fore would have been obscurely represented by “ the 
Birds,” and the warning intended by the comedy 
must have been quite unintelligible to the people. 

In order then to explain the story of the piece, 
and thereby to recover the key of it, we must evi- 
dently set out with the question, whom are we to 
understand by the parties implicated in the enter- 
prize? whom by the birds who undertake it? 
whom by the gods, and by the men who are affected 
by it? On this will hang the other question respect- 
ing the person of its author and conductor. 

In the attempt which I am making to reply to 
these questions, and thus to explain the especial 
sense of the drama as a whole, (since we are altoge- 
ther without any positive notices in the antient 
writers upon the subject) I can only establish such 
a degree of conviction, as can be obtained from a 
complete and exact comparison of internal signs with 
historical evidences, and by a logical conclusion from 
those premises. Here however a peculiar difficulty 
immediately presents itself in the solution of the 
principal question; for though the distinguishing 
peculiarities of the three parties are visible enough, 
and crowd upon us especially in the statements, with 
which Peisthetairos first opens the project to the 
Epops (v. 181-194, Ed. Dindorf.) and then explains 
it to the birds (vy. 550-569), yet these are afterwards 
in many parts so intermingled with one another, that 
they nearly disappear altogether, and thus the im- 
port of each becomes obscured. 

The birds are so depicted that we cannot but re- 
cognize in them a picture of the Athenian people. 
The departure of Peisthetairos and his companion 
from Athens is signified by a flight, (v. 35. ave7- | 
romesS ek Tie TaTploog apipotv zocotv) that is, by | : 
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something peculiar to birds. The first counsel with 
which this personage opens his proposal to the Epops, 
namely that the birds should no longer flutter about 
with open beaks, xeyyvdrec (v. 166) reminds us most 
pointedly of the propensity, so often declaimed against 
by others as well as by Aristophanes, of a people ever 
thoughtlessly gazing about with open mouths” in 
the assemblies ; for which the Athenians were wittily 
nicknamed in the “ knights” (v.1262)xeyyvaior. In the 
fickleness of the birds too, in their fondness for all 
new and subtle refinements, (v. 255. sq. 317. sq. 321. 
sq. 430 sq.) in their partiality for projects, which 
however adventurous like that of Peisthetairos, flat- 
tered their vanity and views of dominion, in the 
reckless levity with which they admitted as citizens 
foreigners and runaway slaves, (v.760 sq.) in their daily 
occupation from an early hour with laws and decrees, 
(v. 1285 sq.) in the pride which their young men 
took in beating and defying their parents, and m 
other habits of the birds, he who is well acquainted 
with the satire of Aristophanes, and the character of 
the Athenians, can see only a direct satire upon this 
people, and upon the follies and abuses peculiar to 
them. Many-single traits also, not directly derived 
from the light existence and nature of birds, but 
rather tacked on to them, as, for example, the con- 
elusion of the form of Dedication of the city of the 
birds, avroiot Kau your, (v. 877,) the transplanting 
among the birds of the @vA1) Kexporic (v. 1407), the 
picturesque description which Trochilos makes of 
his master the Epops, as of a citizen of Athens, 
whose greatest treat is his porridge and gudgeons, 
show distinctly that by the birds, by whom and 


© Acharn. 30. Equitt. 62, 396, 764, 956, 1118. Vesp. 21, sq. Ran. 
1016, sq. 
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amongst whom every thing is done, Aristophanes 
meant to paint no other than his own fellow citizens ; 
and the selection of the Minerva Polias, as the pa- 
tron goddess of the new city of the birds, (vy. 828. 
sq.) and the taunts directed against the city (not in 
the sense of the poet, but only put into the mouth 
of Euelpides,) in which a goddess is clothed in the 
armour of a man, and men become women, all this 
makes it impossible not to see the connection be- 
tween the undertaking of the birds, and Athens, 
whose frequent epithet Aurapdv (v. 826) is given also 
to the new city in the air."! 

The project and proposals of Peisthetairos at 
once announce the men as different from the birds ; 
and if these are to represent the Athenians, the others 
must have a distinct signification. For according to 
v. 184 sq., when the birds shall have encircled the 
horizon with a wall, and thus laid the foundation of a 
city in the air between the gods and the men, the 
birds are to reign over the latter as if these were 
grasshoppers, and to starve the former like the in- 
habitants of Melos. In v. 554 sq. the birds are to 
claim back from Jupiter their old dominion, and if 
he refuse it to them, they are to declare war against 
him, and at the same time to send to the men a 
herald who shall announce the sovereign dominion 
of the birds, and demand their acknowledgement 
of it. All this is done. The herald on his return 
(v. 1277 sq.) announces the readiness with which 
mankind accede to the demand, and are resum- 
ing the laws and manners of the birds from whom 
they had seceded; and he notifies the approaching 
arrival of a large body of men, eager to be plumed 
and admitted amongst the birds, and of these some 


 Atrapai’ASiva. Spanheim on “ The Clouds,” 299. 
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of the chief deputies are forthwith admitted. (v. 1337, 
sq.) 

But here a good deal is predicated of men, and much 
is attributed to them, which evidently belongs to, and 
has reference to the Athenian people. Peisthetairos 
and Euelpides, though in v. 30 sq. and v. 106 they 
had emigrated from Athens, must according to v. 320 
have come from the men. To the men are ascribed 
the general faults of mankind, viz. falsehood and cun- 
ning, (v. 158 and 451) eagerness for lucre and wealth, 
base and selfish propensities, which are the springs of 
all their actions, and upon which is grounded also the 
plan for restoring their former state of subjection to 
the birds. But other traits, such as their superstitious 
respect for auguries, which makes them dependent 
upon the birds (v. 499 sq. 708 sq.), and with which in- 
deed the play opens, and the needy vermin who 
present themselves at the sacrifice and as candidates 
for admission into the city of the clouds, are derived 
from the Athenians. (v. 904 sq. 1021 sq.) Prometheus 
who sneaks like a traitor from the gods to the birds, 
boasts (v. 1545) that he was always well disposed to- 
wards mankind; and Peisthetairos who has been 
placed at the head of the birds, acknowledges the 
compliment in the character of a man ; as in an earlier 
part of the play (v. 610) Euelpides had also dropped 
from the character of a bird into that of a man. 
Thus birds and men seem here also to be blended 
together in their signification. 

The gods against whom the project of the birds is 
peculiarly directed, and who are introduced as a 
party decidedly distinct both from the birds and 
from the men, are nevertheless as birdlike and as 
human, as if there were no real difference between 
them and the other two parties. Their descent from 
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the birds gives them a birdlike nature (v. 574 sq. 693), 
they are like men, voluptuous, (v. 556) sensual, selfish 
and greedy, (v. 1583 sq. 1606 sq. 1637) and cannot on 
that account do without the men and their sacrifices, 
(v. 190 sq. 1230 sq. 1516 sq.) ; they are therefore like 
them dependent on the birds; like men too they have 
traitors amongst them, (v. 1494 sq.) their ambassadors 
concern themselves very little about the common 
weal, only look to their own personal advantage, 
suffer themselves to be cajoled, have no common feel- 
ing, and from all these motives give the advantage to 
the opposite party. (v. 1565 sq.) Neptune ascribes the 
choice of such ambassadors to the Athenian demo- 
ceracy, (v. 1570) which had been transplanted amongst 
the gods, and which (see “ the Acharnians” v. 61 sq.), 
was frequently no less cheated by its ambassadors ; 
and according to the proof which Peisthetairos gives 
to Hercules, that he could not hereafter be the heir 
of his father Jupiter, (v. 1649 sq.) the laws of Solon 
prevail in Olympus as well as in Athens. Here 
then likewise characteristic traits, which in one 
point of view are distinct from, nay even in oppo- 
sition to each other, are again confounded together. 
Indeed to complete the confusion, the birds them- 
selves, in whom fundamental characteristics of the 
Athenian manners and constitution are satirized, 
have also such praiseworthy and excellent qualities, 
that in many of these they are evidently brought 
forward as models for the Athenians, as the beau 
ideal indeed for the whole world, which is pictured 
in the drama, consequently also for themselves. 
The two emigrants apply to them, to escape from 
the passion for traffic and litigation which prevails 
in Athens. (v. 32, 110, 114 sq.) The licentious de- 
sires, which they wish to have gratified, are strongly 
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reproved by the Epops (v. 143); the birds live free 
from care, without money and without falsehood 
(v. 117 sq. 156 sq.), content with little food, and in 
their leafy abodes ; (v. 159, 162 sq. 1078 sq.) and their 
simplicity is contrasted with the cunning and roguery 
of men. (vy. 451 sq.) The holy laws of old times pre- 
vail amongst them, which men, and particularly the 
Athenians fearlessly despise ; (v. 1353 sq.) Wisdom, 
gentleness, and tranquillity reign in their city, a 
praise which the Athenian was doubtless disposed to 
refer to his own. They raise themselves freely upon 
the wing, and float afar over land and sea, looking 
down upon the manifold follies of men; (v. 118 sq. 
1458, 1470 sq. 1553 sq. 1694 sq.) and in the splendid 
parabasis above all, the toilsome, feeble race of man, 
in the depth of misery, is contrasted with the free, 
light, and etherial family of the birds.(v.685 sq.) There 
they appear as original eternal beings, contemplating 
immortality ; compared with them gods and men are 
nothing, and their loveliest songs resound through 
and enliven the universe. 

No wonder then that this intricate confusion has 
thrown a veil over the fundamental idea of the poem, 
and has led to the opinion, that the author had 
merely in view a general satire on mankind, on the 
notions and relations of man, though with a special 
reference to the Athenian people. We shall not 
however be led astray by it, if we reflect on the 
one hand, that such confusion is quite appropriate 
and congenial to the roguish humour of comic 
poetry, which conceals its aim in the play of a per- 
petually shifting irony, and thereby makes a stronger 
impression upon those who see through it; and on the 
other, that we can easily distinguish what belongs to 
each of the three divisions, as a party implicated in 
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the undertaking, from that which is extraneous to it ; 
as for example in reference to the men, what belongs 
to them as one of those parties, and what to them 
as men; and in reference to the birds, what pro- 
perly belongs to them as parties in the action, what 
in virtue of the masks given to them, and what 
as they compose the chorus. We must also take 
with us, that the confusion which we observe, would 
naturally proceed from the object of the comedy; 
it being necessary, at the period at which “ The 
Birds” was brought out, that this object should be 
to a certain degree concealed. Whilst at the same 
time, with respect to the several parties engaged in 
the action, without impairing their fundamental diver- 
sity, it admitted of assimilating them in the course 
of working out the parts, and thus of satirizing the 
one by means of the others. The further develope- 
ment of our subject will prove that this preliminary 
exposition is well-founded. 

If we now feel assured that in the continuous 
progress of the enterprize, to which the action is 
directed, the birds mean the Athenian people, the 
following question presents itself: what great under- 
taking of this people is thus symbolically portrayed 
by the construction of a city in the air, with a high 
wall taking in the whole horizon, begun and executed 
by the people of the birds, in order so to separate 
the gods from the men, that the latter may be obliged 
no longer to acknowledge the sovereignty of the gods, 
but that of the birds; and that the gods losing their 
influence over mankind, and having no other way of 
receiving from them the tributary sacrifices, may be 
reduced to despair, and thus, as in a state of siege, 
be obliged by famine to capitulate with the birds and 
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to restore to them the sovereignty which was originally 
in their possession ? 

We can only suppose some great warlike under- 
taking, as that of the birds is directed against the 
gods in a-warlike sense, and as a holy war is to be 
waged against them, if when the construction of the 
city in the air is completed, they should refuse their 
demands. (v. 555 sq. 1246 sq. 1588, 1591) The pur- 
pose of this undertaking must resemble that of the 
birds, and must mainly consist in the investing of a 
powerful state, the rival of Athens, and in cutting it 
off from others, over whom its influence and power 
extended. It must have the same object for the 
Athenians, as the undertaking of the birds has for 
them, namely, to humiliate such rival state and to 
obtain for themselves an extended dominion. It 
must be of a chimerical character, so that it may be 
represented as frivolous and fantastical, such as none 
but birds could have thought of; and it must have 
seized upon and excited all minds, as the birds 
were animated by their project. It must also be 
contemporary with the production of the play, and 
must have occupied the attention of every one at 
the time. 

Now all this coincides with no other than the great 
Sicilian expedition, which took place in the first year 
of the 91st Olympiad (B. C. 415), in reference, how- 
ever, be it understood, to the ultimate object of it, 
such as it floated in the imagination of Alcibiades 
and of his more intimate companions. This object 
was not limited to Sicily alone, but pointed first to 
the conquest of that island, and then to Italy, Carthage 
and Libya, in order to get possession of the resources 
of those countries, by which hitherto the Spartans 
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had in part profited;'? and thus by ruling over 
the whole of the Mediterranean, as their own pro- 
perty and dominion, to surround, and, as it were to 
blockade the Peloponnesus, the seat and centre of the 
power of their rivals; by which means the Spartans, 
and with them the Peloponnesian alliance, cut off 
from all the rest of Greece, and deprived of all foreign 
aid, might be compelled to resign the i;yzuovia to the 
Athenians. The other Greeks would be equally 
forced to acknowledge the sovereignty of Athens, 
and this state would be raised to the summit of 
power. 

Thucydides is our principal authority and voucher 
for this contemplated extension and ultimate object 
of the Sicilian expedition: and Plutarch and the 
orators Aristides and Libanius coincide with the 
historian. I shall hereafter adduce the two last 
mentioned writers at a convenient opportunity. But 
in Plutarch are two passages, in which he speaks 
of the great extent of the Sicilian project. In the 
one” he says, “ Sicily was not considered as the object 
“of the war, but merely as a point of departure 
** (6punrhpiov) whence the struggle might be fought 
“ with the Carthaginians; and Libya with the sea 
* coast as far as the pillars of Hercules might also 
“be occupied.” In the other he says, still more 
plainly, “ Alcibiades looked upon Sicily, in relation 
“ to his plan, only as a beginning, not like others, as 
“the object of the expedition; and whilst Nicias 
“endeavoured to dissuade the people from it by 
“the difficulty of conquering even Syracuse, Alci- 
“ biades, dreaming of Carthage and Libya, and with 
“the accession of their resources, of Italy and 
“ Peloponnesus, which were now more than a match 

2 Thueyd. XI. 7. 13 Plutarch, Nic. 12. PSibsAleibots- 
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“for them, only viewed Sicily as a viaticum of war 
“* (égddra).” The historian of the Peloponnesian war 
does not indeed state, as Plutarch does, that these 
extensive views and this ulterior object of the expedi- 
tion were brought forward during the discussions ; 
but he observes that Alcibiades most earnestly recom- 
mended the expedition, partly from a political jealousy 
of Nicias, and partly and especially (as the chief com- 
mand was to be put into his hands) because he 
hoped by it not only to conquer Sicily but Carthage 
also, and if successful, to obtain for himself riches 
and honour.’ And Alcibiades, in the speech in 
which he defends the expedition against Nicias, 
indicates no more, than that the conquest of Sicily 
would probably lead to that of the whole of Greece 
by the Athenians.'® This reserve in a public harangue 
was no more than prudent, as it behoved him, in 
speaking of the enterprize which he wished to recom- 
mend, to avoid a premature disclosure of the progres- 
sive extension of it, which he had in contemplation, 
lest it should appear visionary and impracticable ; 
and besides, there was no question as yet of renewing 
the war with Sparta. But in the following year, 
when Alcibiades had been recalled from the fleet, and 
summoned to take his trial on the accusation of 
having mutilated the statues of Mercury and of 
having profaned the mysteries, (which, however, he 
evaded and retired to Sparta,) he there, in order to 
decide the Spartans to declare war against Athens, 


‘5 Thucyd. VI. 15. In the expression cai é\7iwv Succdiay re Ov 
avrov kai Kapynoova AnWecSa. Grammatically, Alcibiades must be 
considered as the subject to A\7WeoSac: and we must with Bekker 
take avrov in the neuter gender, referring it to the preceding 
OTPATHY CAL. 

16 Thucyd. VI. 18. Kai diya i) rig EdXddoc, roy éxet mpooyevopévur, 
maone Ty eikbTe aptoper. 
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an object in which the ambassadors of Corinth and 
Syracuse had failed, unfolded to them without re- 
serve the whole extent of the plan, as it had existed in 
his own imagination, and in that of his party. In his 
speech to them on that occasion, he expressed himself 
in the following terms: “ We sailed against Sicily, 
“in the first place, to subdue, if we were able, the 
“Sicilians, after these the Italians, and then to 
“ make an attempt on the empire of the Carthagin- 
“jans. If this should have succeeded, either in the 
*‘ whole, or in great part, it was then our intention, 
“with this accession of power from the Greeks in 
“‘ those quarters, and taking into our pay many bar- 
** harians, Iberians, and others, who are now consi- 
“ dered the most warlike in that part of the world, 
“ building many triremes in addition te our own, for 
“ Italy produces timber in abundance, to attack the 
“ Peloponnesus, and blockade the whole coast (77)v He- 
“ Norévvycov riots ToALWOpKOUYTEc,) and by simultane- 
** ous assaults from the land side,'* taking some of the 
* cities by storm, and putting a check upon others by 
* contravallations, we conceived that we should soon 
“ bring the war to a close, and extend our dominion 
“€ over the whole of Hellas (rov Etp7avroc' EXAnvixov.) 
“To facilitate any portion of our undertaking, the 
* countries beyond the sea would have abundantly 
“ furnished us with provisions and other necessaries 
“ of war, without your being able to go to their as- 


7 Thucyd. VI. 90.sq. ‘This is the principal passage on this sub- 


Ject. Luzac therefore (orat. de Socrate cive. p. 84.) ought least 


.of all to have overlooked it, particularly as Plutarch, if indeed, as is 
probable, he followed Thucydides, in treating this subject, can only 


‘have had this passage in view. 


18Egoopaic, as Bekker also reads, that is, from the Isthmus of 
Corinth. 
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* sistance. You have now learned the views with 
“which this maritime expedition was sent forth, 
*‘ from the man who was best informed upon the 
* subject ; and all the other commanders will follow 
“in the same line, if they have it im their power.” 
Having then shortly pointed out to the Spartans, how 
near the danger was to them, when not only Sicily, but 
Peloponnesus also was at stake, he advises them by 
the fortification at Deceleia, to place a counter-check 
in the country of the Athenians, and thus by prevent- 
ing the execution of these projects, to break not only 
their present but their future power. The Spartans 
determined, upon reflection, to follow this advice, 
and also to send succours to Sicily. Thucydides does 
not express the smallest doubt, that such a project, 
(of which it might perhaps have been said that it had 
only been conjured up by Alcibiades, in order to ex- 
cite the Spartans, by the impression which it would 
necessarily produce, instantly to declare war against 
the Athenians, and to vote for his proposals) had 
been really entertained ; nor is it disputed in any of 
the antient writers ; but on the contrary, it is alluded 
to by others, to the same extent. Nor indeed was it 
so totally unconnected with the earlier operations of 
the Athenians in the Peloponnesian war, that even 
these might not have led to it; for the annual mari- 
time expeditions around the coasts of the Pelopon- 
nesus, which took place during the first half of the 
war in pursuance of the advice of Pericles, so nearly 
resembled a blockade of the country, with which in- 
deed they were compared by Aristides,” that they 
might easily have produced in fanciful minds, heated 

19 Aristides pro quatuorv. Opp. IL. p. 142. Jebb. “Ore 08 stg ripy 


rorepiay dmébacve (Ilepexdijeg) kai dvrypeOiorn Ty TeAOTOVYHOW TY 
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by ambition and a thirst for military glory, first the 
project of an uninterrupted blockade of the Pelopon- 
nesus, and then the preliminary measures which were 
necessary to arrive at that end. 

Now, if we were to suppose this project to have 
so far succeeded, as to have attained its full effect 
according to the plan of Alcibiades; if the Athenian 
fleets had obtained the mastery of the Mediterranean, 
and if the Peloponnesus had been blockaded both 
by land and sea, the Spartans and their allies would 
really have been in the situation of the gods in “ The 
Birds” of Aristophanes, i.e. in a state of siege, which 
while it shut them out from all those minor states, for 
the sovereignty over which they were contending with 
the Athenians, (éuaav “EXAnvikdv) would have sub- 
jected these without further effort to the Athenians, 
and would have forced the Spartans, if they would 
not expose themselves to a war of extermination, to 
capitulate with their enemies, and to resign into their 
hands the supremacy of Greece. 

But even if the expedition against Sicily were an 
ill advised undertaking, not only in reference to the 
point at which it was aimed, but also as decidedly at 
variance with the wise advice of Pericles,” “that 
** Athens should think more of strengthening and 
** defending her existing possessions, than on enlarg- 
“‘ ing them; and especially, with a view to success in 
“ the Peloponnesian war,”' that she should seek only 
*‘ to tire out and exhaust her enemy, embarking in 
“no hazardous enterprize whatever with a view to 


2° Thucyd. I]. 65. Kai 6 é¢ SuxeXiayv rove od TosovToY yywpne 
apdprnpa iv mpdc ovc étryecay, K. T.X. 

31 Thucyd. J.144. IoAXa dé kai GAXa Exw éc EXTrida TOU TEpecETOaL, 
qv eBedynre apxyy re py) exTaoOat aya woepovvrec Kai KuvdbvoUC 
avPaiperouc pr) mpoocrifesBat. 
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“ conquest ;” and if on that account it had always 
been rejected by that statesman,” in opposition to 
the senseless current of popular opinion, which al- 
ready in his time was:setting in this direction; if it 
was an undertaking which, when it was afterwards 
entered upon, appeared to the most prudent states- 
men, as Nicias, to be under existing circumstances 
in the highest degree dangerous ;* and withal, if it 
was an enterprize which besides other favourable 
combinations, required above all things the greatest 
union at home ;* how much more hazardous and ex- 
travagant does it appear, in the great extent in which 
it was embraced by Alcibiades and his party, and 
dependent as it was on the coincidence of so many 
preliminaries, which were not to be counted upon, 
and on arrangements, successes and results which 
would require such an enormous expenditure of force! 
Upon this subject Aristides, the Rhetorician, justly 
says, “> am persuaded you can alone, without aid, 
“ subdue the Peloponnesians one by one, or all to- 
“ gether; then again you can conquer Sicily without 
“ difficulty, if you have only to contend with the 


22 Plutarch. Peric. 20. odode dé kai Sucehiag 6 dicepwe ixetvoe 
Hon Kai dbororpog Epwe sixer, od vorepoy EZéxavoay ot Epi TOY 
"AheiBiddny piytopec. “By O& wai Tippyria wai Kapyydwy éviow 
éveipoe ovK em’ Ehrridog Cua Td péyeBoc Tijc d7roKEyEYNE ryyEMoviac Kai 
TV evpoav TOY ToaypaTtwv. "ANN O Tepucdijc Kareixe THY ExOpopy 
TAUTHV, Kai TEPLEKOTTE THY TokUTpaypociYnY Kai Ta TEOTA THE 
Cvvapewc Etperev sic dudaKiy Kai BEBadrnTa TOY VrapxorTuY. 
Comp. c. 17. init. Diodor. XIL. 83. and particularly Aristid. orat. 
Plat. If. Opp. 11. p. 124. 

23 Thucyd. VI. 9,14. Diod. XII. 83. 

24 Thucyd II. 65. 

25 Aristid. orat. Sic. II. Opp. 1. p. 383. comp. Tsocrat, de pace 29. 
"ANN eic Tovr’ apposiync HrOov, WoTE THY TPOACTELWY THY dtKELWY 
ob kparotyreg Iradiag Kai Xucediag Kai Kapynédvoce dpgeyv mpoa~ 
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“ Sicilians. I say the same of Italy, that it cannot 
* avoid falling into your hands, if you are at peace 
“ with all other states; but if you must go to war at 
“the same time with the Peloponnesians, and with 
* the inhabitants of Sicily, Greeks as well as barbar- 
“ jans, and in addition to these, with those also of the 
“ continent beyond, who will not fail to come to their 
“ assistance, I can no longer cherish this confidence, 
: “but I tremble at our visionary schemes; this sub- 
; “ sidiary war might easily become of more importance 
4 “* to us than the principal affair, though we fancy that 
“it will make Sicily, Italy, Carthage and almost the 
tI ““ whole world subservient to us, and though we ex- 
** pect with the aid of their resources to draw a circle 
“ round the Peloponnesus; (iv’avrove digo KopioavTee 
} “rv HeAotévyncov wepiotepev,)*> but to me, O 
* Athenians, and let no one be offended with me for 
; “ jt, it does appear that we ought in the first instance 

“to do just the contrary; we should first sub- 
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f “jugate the Peloponnesus, that with its assistance 
i “we may obtain the mastery over those remote 
} “ countries ; for we are more likely to effect this, by 


*6 T shall here give the passage from Libanius, Apol. Socr. Opp. III. 

p- 47. 19. sq. (Reiske Edit.) because he evidently refers to preceding 

writers, and his expressions are explained by them. He says, 

"ANN ef rode GdalpodyTac THY UTAapY6YTHY pusélrE, Tac ye TOOGOHKaE 

wOC OUK ay Exavoire; "Extivoc roivuy eiley, dip Tév “Lomoy Eide 

vijsov peyadny. ’QpexOn VuceNiae, exeIipyoey 'Irariac, jAmiev eev 

: AtBiny, Eyvw wapacrijvar Uehorévvqcp Tijv taripay, exeDipnoe 

hvoat Tov wOAEMOV Tite KANG, Kai TpooTEcdiy AaxeCamoriore, 

Tpocavincac (xpoavEncac Bekker) 7} wéka THY pépny. Tapacri- 

var We\orévyyow tiv éomwéepay is implied also in the ahove quoted 

passage from Aristides, and also in the foliowing from Thucydides : 

jon TH Wedowsvyynow épehdopsy excyerpijoay Kopisayrec Lipuracay 

pév tiv ixeiPey zpocyevopivyy Ovivapw T&év ‘ENXAvwv, TodNote de 

BapBapovce pusCwodcpevor, Kai “IBnpac Kai d@dove THY éxei buodo- 
youpévuc vir BapBapwy payywrdzove. 
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“ the previous subjugation of our neighbours, than 
“to subjugate our neighbours by ill-timed and dis- 
“ tant attacks upon others.” Notwithstanding these 
arguments the great mass of the Athenian popula- 
tion having no clear notion of what they were going 
to undertake, even in reference to Sicily alone, and 
knowing nothing of the whole extent and difficulty 
of its ulterior object?”—the elders, in earnest confi- 
dence of its success, and of the additional power it 
would give to the state—the young from a love of 
action and the force of imagination—the crowd from 
a thirst after plunder and profit—all were so ardently 
excited and captivated by the idea,” that they sat 
together in the Gymnasia, in the market-places 
and in the work-shops,”? drawing upon the sand 
plans of the island, of the surrounding sea, of its 
position with respect to Carthage and Libya, con- 
versing upon the subject, and disputing on the part 
they were to act init. The idea of the Sicilian ex- 
pedition, with all the contingencies dependent upon 
it, and the hope that it might be carried into execu- 
tion, did indeed make such a deep impression upon 
the Athenians, that its failure, and the series of misfor- 
tunes which followed thereupon, could not eradicate 
it from their minds; and the important victories 
obtained by Alcibiades shortly before his return to 
Athens, not only made them revert to it, but seemed 
to convince them, that the conquest of Sicily, and every 
thing else which they had expected from it, would 
have taken place, if they had left the conductof it in his 
hands. And as the expedition, which had set out 


27 Thucyd. VI. init. 

28 Plut. in Alcib. 17 Nic. 12. compare Thucyd. VI. 24. 

29 Plut. in Alcib. 17 says, év raic wadaiorpatc Kai Toig HutkUKNiot. 
Tr. % Pjutarch. in Alcib. 32. 
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the year before the production of our drama, was just 
now at that period, when no unfavourable occurrence 
could have changed the public opinion respecting it, 
it still continued to be viewed with the most lively 
interest; and it strikes us therefore at first sight 
as most peculiarly fitted to be brought upon the 
comic stage, as a project of thoughtless and volatile 
birds,’ and thus affording, in an amusing form, a 
serious warning to the people. Nor are we without 
grounds for thinking that Aristophanes was the more 
disposed this way, as he had already directed his 
raillery against the first Sicilian expedition in the 
Acharnians, (v. 606) and in the Wasps; (v. 896 sq. 
911 sq.) and aware as he was of the disposition of 
the people, he had not forgotten in the “ Peace,” 
(v. 2,50) to make the demon Polemos launch out into 
threats against that island. It would indeed have 
been extraordinary, if a poet, whose comedies gene- 
rally and severally have so decided a reference to 
the Peloponnesian war, had omitted to make such 
a great and important feature of that war, both in 
its origin and purpose, the object of a special repre- 
sentation. 

This expedition then combines all the circum- 
stances necessary for understanding the ground-work 
of our drama; and by a reference to it we easily 
perceive who are intended by the birds, who by the 
gods, and who by the men. The birds accerding to 
the advice of Peisthetairos (v. 166) are no longer to 
flutter about with open beaks; that is, the Athenians 
are no longer to waste their strength, thoughtless 
and planless, in multifarious pursuits, but are to 


3! Kovgordwy dpviPwy. Saphocl. in Antig. 343. 
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found one city (uiav 7édw, V. 172, 550) that is, to 
concentrate themselves with all their might on one 
fixed project. This city is to take in the whole 
horizon; and as Peisthetairos (v. 176 sq.) directs the 
Epops to look down on the space to be occupied by 
this city, so does Demosthenes, in “ The Knights,” 
(v. 169) show to the sausage-seller the domain of the 
sovereignty conferred upon him, bidding him look 
down from his sausage-table upon the islands around, 
the commercial states, the merchant-ships on the 
high seas, as far as Caria to the south and Chalcedon 
to the north. If now instead of the horizon and the 
atmosphere in the play (v. 179, 180 sq. 193, 551, 
1173, 1183 sq.) we represent to ourselves the ex- 
panded sea, and instead of the city to be built, we 
imagine the Athenian ships and fleets spread over it, 
the meaning of the allegorical picture will be so 
definite and satisfactory, that we shall not require 
any more precise indications. If we observe, too, 
that from the outset, the blockade (¢pa&n6’,v. 183) and 
the circumvallation (wepitey (ev, V. 552) of the atmos- 
phere are particularly dwelt upon, and that afterwards 
the greatest importance is attached to the completion 
of the wall, which is circumstantially announced, we 
cannot hesitate to believe, that the city to be founded 
means nothing else, than the fleets, which are to be 
constructed from the resources of all conquered 
countries, and to command the whole Mediterranean 
sea, excluding everything, as if they were with a wall, 
from this maritime empire, and especially shutting in 
the Peloponnesus. Aristophanes may also have in= 


23 Compare Plutarch. Alcib. 17. Kai zetoag pur) ward pépoc pneé 
Kara pucpov GAG peyOuwp row mrshoavrac imiyepeiy karacpipecat 
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tended to allude to the well known oracle of the 
wooden walls, delivered in the Persian war, and to the 
interpretation of it by Themistocles ; but a still more 
striking resemblance to the picture selected by the 
poet is found in the idea of actually carrying a wall 
round the whole of Peloponnesus, which was enter- 
tained in the Persian war; for when the Peloponne 

sians, at the second invasion of Mardonius, were for- 
tifying the isthmus of Corinth, the Athenians advised 
them rather wept adracav [leAorévvycov reiyoe TeEpt- 
Badsiv.2t And though in the construction of the wall in 
the play, the poet may speak of hewn stones, of bricks, 
of cement, of gates, and such like, no one will there- 
fore, think of a real stone wall with wooden gates, 
but will readily conceive how all this belongs to the 
conduct of the allegory, which he has adopted. 
Aristophanes might fairly represent the Spartans 
and Peloponnesians, together with the principal states 
in alliance with them, as gods, as well on account of 
their general importance, as for the superiority in the 
balance of power, which was then leaning towards 
their side, of which more hereafter; and he might 
picture as men the other smaller dependent Greek 
states collectively, because they were the object. of 
the struggle for dominion. And we thus clearly per- 
ceive how, in the hands of the comic poet, the three 
parties, which in their original import are separated 
by strong lines of distinction, come, without any 
illogical absurdity, to be confounded with one another 
in the progress of the story. They are all in fact of 
one stamp. They are all Greeks who act different 
parts in the main plot only, and in the action, which 
springs out of it; but in the rest they resemble each 


34 Lysias. Epitaph. 9. 
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other; and they are all objects of one satire, in 
reference to their dissensions, and to their other per- 
versities and follies. 

Thus then have we discovered the master-key of 
the play; and that it is so we shall further prove, as 
we proceed in explaining the outlines of it and its 
several details. But we must first observe that the 
poet has not anxiously laboured, to carry through 
this allegorical meaning, with a strict adherence to 
consistency, in all the particular points, but has 
only kept to it generally; frequently in single parts 
working up the individual picture of his choice in 
its own proper colours, and without reference to 
the original meaning, as, for example, in what has 
been observed respecting the wall: and as he has 
not scrupled to weave into it many subsidiary strokes 
of wit, raillery and good humour, and has given 
full scope to his own unbridled fancy, no less than 
to his profound good sense, we must not expect, 
from this explanation, a pedantic solution of every 
particular feature, in the sense which we have given 
to the whole drama. Should we, however, see here 
and there in particular passages, more than the poet 
may have implied, even this will be more satisfactory, 
than if we had failed in pointing out the connection 
between the really significative and essential parts of 
the drama, and its original motive. 

Now Aristophanes has so managed his subject, as 
to exhibit the undertaking in all its forms, as a pro- 
ject altogether sophistical, as essentially a chimerical 
phantom, which none but a vain ambitious popula- 
tion of inflammable, giddy and volatile men could 
have been induced to pursue; and besides several 
serious admonitions which are scattered about here 
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and there, he clearly shows the selfish views in which 
it was conceived, and in the accomplishment of which 
it is likely to end. 

He opens his subject by conducting two travellers, 
who declare that they have left Athens from a disgust 
at the incessant traffic in justice, with which men, 
judges as well parties, are there persecuted, (v. 39 sq. 
109 sq.) into the presence of Tereus, who has been 
changed into a Hoopoo, (Epops) in order to learn 
from him, intimate as he is supposed to be with the 
lives of men and birds, where to find a city in which 
they may live quietly and pleasantly; (v. 115 sq.) 
by means of this picture, the dazzling idea of the 
enterprize in question is first suggested to the Epops. 
(vy. 62 sq.) Enraptured with the project, he forth- 
with calls a general assembly of the birds, (v. 228) 
soon succeeds in soothing the wrath, which this 
admission of their human enemies amongst them had 
at first excited, (v. 325, 369) and lays before them 
the whole scheme. (v. 466 sq.) In this manner the 
poet at once transplants the project amongst that 
race and into that airy region, to which it naturally 
belongs, and the action opens with a stroke of deep 
irony. For whilst in fact he makes Peisthetairos 
and Euelpides go over from the Athenians to the 
Athenians, for these are denoted by the birds, he 
proceeds most gravely, as if he were introducing them 
to a totally distinct race, and into a perfectly un- 
known country, far away from Athens, (v. 6—11.) 
and in a tone of the utmost good humour, he mixes 
with his praises of Athens (v. 37. sq. 108) a light 
harmless satire on abuses elsewhere severely attacked 
by him; as for example, on the eternal traffic in 
law, and on the swarms of strangers admitted to 
the civic rights; (v. 31. sq.) and thus in fact he plays 
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with the people, under the flattering disguise of a 
poetry, whose real meaning could not escape the 
clear-sighted ;* nay, I think I can show, with the 
highest degree of probability, that the scenery pointed 
to Athens itself as the theatre of action. This is 
directly indicated by the questions put by Peisthetai- 
ros, (v. 301) when Euelpides shows him the owl 
coming on with the other birds, Ti gy¢3 tle yAavK’ 
’ADhvaZ ryaye 3° and also by the words, éyxeAnkwe 
évQadi, (v. 1455) the scene of the story is instantly, at 
least in imagination, referred to Athens. This sup- 
position is further strengthened by another and more 
distinct and evident indication. Peisthetairos and 
Euelpides are conducted by the raven and the jay, 
whose warnings they are following, against rocks, 
(v. 20.) through which there is no thoroughfare ; their 
travelling therefore must come to an end, fronting 
these rocks. Then Euelpides is told to knock at them, 
as an Athenian would knock at a house door, to an- 
nounce himself to the Epops ; upon which his servant 
Trochilos (v. 61.) first comes forth, and then the 
master himself, (v. 92.) when Trochilos has awaked 
him (v. 84.) from his mid-day slumbers; further on 
the Epops retires by the same way into his thicket, 
to call together the birds, (v. 204, 209) and afterwards 
again comes forth from the same quarter; (v. 270) 


36 The codoi, or CeZvoi as he sometimes calls them, thus, indeed, 
flattering the whole public with the compliment. E. g. Nubes.v. 521, 
526, Vespe. v. 1049, &c. 

36 The earlier critics marked this passage with an asterisk, sup- 
posing the scene not to be in Athens, and as if it should be ef’ ASnvwy, 
not cic ’ASHvac. But the Scholiasts rightly obscrve, od tpoomoterat 
dé, drt ove tv ’ASHvae ra mpdypara, i, e. Peisthetaircs applied the 
proverb generally without appropriating it to himself, or had for- 
gotten that he was out of Athens. But the poct purposely makes 
him betray the truth. 
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here is his nest, (v. 641 sq.) out of which he calls forth 
his Progne. (v.665) He introduces the two strangers 
into it, (v. 649, 675) and comes out of it with them 
when they have been plumed. (v. 801) Here we must 
clearly figure to ourselves the face of a rock, towards 
which the strangers advance, and in front of which 
the action takes place ; and behind itis a wood. But 
this rock, which at first sight appears to belong to 
the external accessories of the poem, merely as part 
of a wild scenery, can scarcely be without some pe- 
culiar meaning. Let the reader remember that the 
scenes of these dramas of our poet, which bore upon 
the assemblies of the people, or in which they are 
introduced, is laid near the spot in which those as- 
semblies are held, that is the Pnyx itself, the antient 
seat of the Democracy, whose tenant or occupier is 
properly called by Aristophanes, in the Knights, 
(v. 43, compare v. 750.) Aijuoc wuxvirne.” Now, 
Iléreae in our author is often used for the Pnyx, 
partly on account of the massive stone substruction 
of its northern side against the rising ground on 
which it leaned, and the long wall of large blocks of 
stone which inclosed it to the south, partly from 
the high rock out of which, according to the arrange- 
ment of Themistocles, the (ia or orators tribune, 
had been formed, partly also from the stone seats 
for the people within this space.* Thus when in 
“the Knights” (v. 956.) Cleon himself is pointed 
out by the figure on his seal ring, Adgoe Kkexnvec 
tm Térpac Onunyoper, the rérpa is evidently the stone 
Bia in the Pnyx, which is also to be understood of 


31 See the Treatise on the ['jjpac of Aristophanes, p. 19. 

38 On all this, see Schomann de comit. Ath. p. 43. sq. Comp. 
Chandler's Travels, p. 63. and Leake’s Topography of Athens, 
p- 46. sq. 
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the AiSo¢ in “the Peace,” (v. 680) in “ the Thesmo- 
phoriazousai,” (v.530) and “the Ecclesiazousai.” (v.87) 
As this spot commanded a view of the port of Athens, 
and of the sea,?? we easily understand the comic al- 
lusion made to it in the invitation already noticed, of 
Demosthenes to the sausage-seller in “ the Knights,” 
to mount upon his dresser, and look around upon the 
sea, and the harbours and the islands beneath him, 
In the same comedy, (v. 783.) where the sausage- 
seller accuses Cleon of not caring how hard the seats 
are, on which the people sit, (ért rato wérpaie ov 
ppovTifa oxAnpwe ce KaShuevoy ovTwe) and where he 
even presents a soft cushion to Demos, allusion is made 
to the seats of the Pnyx; and when a few lines before 
(y. 750) Demos announces his wish that an ecclesia 
should be held in the Pnyx, (v. 746) in order to decide 
the dispute between the two; (on which the sausage- 
seller complains, that the old fellow, clever and shrewd 
as he was at home, as soon as he finds himself seated 
upon the stones, drav & Ext ravTnot KaOnrar tHe Tétpac 
(v. 754.) gapes and yawns with his mouth open, as if 
he was bolting figs;) and as Demos immediately 
opens the sitting, we must necessarily, in this comedy 
of “the Knights,” imagine to ourselves a stone bench 
placed upon the stage itself, to represent the Pnyx, 
on which Demos takes his seat, as the people did in 
the ecclesia. Thus, too, in the Drama of which we 
are treating, an ecclesia is held of the republic of the 
birds, who represent the people, and to which they 
are called by the Epops, as the people in Athens were 
by the herald. (v. 227 sq.) What, then, can be more 
probable, than that the real place to which our imagi- 


89 Plut. Themist. 19. 
4° Not in the orchestra, as Kannegeisser says; see Die alte Ko- 
mische Biihne in Athen. p. 179. 
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nation is to be carried, is pointed out by the wall 
of rock in the back ground, representing the sub- 
structions and walls of the Pnyx, behind which 
are the Adypn and bAy (v. 192, 204, 209) whence 
the Epops comes forth, and whence the birds are 
called upon the stage, as the citizens are summoned 
to the assembly from their houses? On this spot 
too the Epops, like the sausage-seller in “ the 
Knights,” might be invited to cast his eyes around 
far and wide; and the sea visible from thence might 
the more definitely be pointed out to him, as the 
proper object of his survey. I shall here only make 
a cursory reference to another passage of this comedy, 
which will be quoted hereafter, and to which the ob- 
servation I have just made is also applicable. 

In pursuance of the poet’s ironical fiction, the 
strangers who have wandered so far from Athens, 
that they can no longer find the way back to their 
country, are really only conducted into the Pnyx; 
thus the action is carried on in the very seat and 
centre of the life of the Athenian people, though ap- 
parently as remote from it as earth from heaven; 
and thus even in external circumstances, it 1s ap- 
proximated to the reality at which it was aimed, with- 
out abandoning the fantastical character, which the 
enterprize to be ridiculed must necessarily maintain. 

But if the whole action of our drama be not a mere 
gossamer airy fiction of poetry, and if it contain a 
real historical substance, on which is founded the 
import of the several parties that are implicated in it, 
we may at once take for granted also, that the prin- 
cipal personages are not mere creatures of the fancy, 
but must be essentially historical. When then the 
question arises, what is the poet’s conception of the 
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two emigrants, and especially of Peisthetairos, who 
originates, conducts, and carries through the whole 
action? what individual did the poet wish to represent 
by him? what motives to embody in him? an 
answer presents itself, based on this self-evident in- 
duction, that he can have created the character only 
out of the expedition; and that it must bear a simi- 
lar and equally intimate relation to such expedition, 
with that which Peisthetairos bears to the under- 
taking of the birds. It is indeed very possible, and 
even probable, that Aristophanes in drawing this cha- 
racter has not merely had in his mind single indivi- 
duals, but that he has concentrated in it the motives 
and tendencies, which were the soul of the Sicilian ex- 
pedition, in those with whom it originated ; and that 
he has constructed into one general image the leading 
characteristics of several persons who were of the 
same opinion respecting it. But all these character- 
istics meet together in certain prominent indications, 
which may be the more readily referred to particular 
individuals, as they can be explained from them with- 
out violence. 

Now those characteristics are particularly striking 
which point to Alcibiades. As Peisthetairos induces 
the birds to adopt his project, so had Alcibiades per- 
suaded the Athenians to the Sicilian expedition; he 
had defended, recommended, and carried it through 
in presence of the people, and he had turned his own 
head and that of others, with respect to its ulterior 
object; he is therefore considered as the proper 
father of this undertaking,!! as Peisthetairos is the 


4! Diodor. XIII. 27,.31. comp, XIL. 84, Thucyd. VI. 15, Plut. 
Alcib. 17. Nic. 12. 3 
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author of that of the birds, and he was in reference 
to it the IleoSéraipoc,*” a name intended to express 
the influence which eloquence really had over the 
historical undertaking, and which it here exercises 
over that which is allegorical. He possessed too, 
much of the sophistry of Peisthetairos, and he was 
above all impelled by that selfish and ambitious 
thirst for power, which displays itself in this per- 
sonage in the second half of the comedy, which in 
fine attains its object, and of which more will be 
said in the proper place. Nor can we fail to perceive 
a strong affinity*® between the part of Peisthetai- 
ros, and the whole conduct and character of Alci- 
biades, as well in essentials as in external cir- 
cumstances in general; and one might be tempted 
simply to explain the one by the other. To this 
however it must be objected, that Peisthetairos and 
his fellow-traveller Euelpides are expressly called old 
men, (v. 256, 320, 1401.) whereas Alcibiades, at the 
beginning of the Sicilian expedition, was in the flower 
of manhood. The sophistical character also is too 
prominently brought forward in both, for us to con- 
sider this as a subordinate quality, as it was in Alci- 
biades, and not as a predominant and marked distine- 
tion in those to whom the poet alludes; for they are 
announced to the birds in three passages as sophists ; 
first, (v. 318) they are both especially called cavil- 
lers, XerroNoyioré, a word which Aristophanes in 
order to suit the metre, humorously decomposes 


42 Schol. to “ the Birds,” 1. tapad 7d 7reiPecPar. Voss, at v. 644, 
translates the word after the example of Githe, as Treufreund, or 
faithful friend. But then he would have been called [uc@erargoc. 

43 There observe once for all the correctness of my view, on the 
meaning of Peisthetaires, and ‘‘ the birds” generally, in “ The Trea- 
tise on the Clouds,” p. 42. which was not yet quite clear to me when 
I wrote it. 
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into Aerr® Aoyiora—as if he had said, “ cavil loy- 
ers ;’—then again, (v. 409) in the words Ezivw codije 
ap ‘EXXddoc, both are pointed out as sophists by 
the epithet copie, but most particularly is Peisthe- 
tairos so designated in the praise bestowed upon 
him in v. 427, though by the preceding question 
of the chorus (wérepa pratvdpevoe ;) it is ironical: 
he is there said to be aparov we dodvmoc, and 
again, wuxvdrarov xivadoc, Sdpiopa, kbopua, Toiupa, 
Taman dAov, to which expressions we may com- 
pare v. 260 of “ the Clouds,” where Socrates uses 
nearly the same words, when he details to Strep- 
siades the advantages he will secure if he becomes his 
scholar. In other passages, particularly v. 1271 sq. 
and 1401, the sophistical cunning in the character of 
Peisthetairos is especially broughtforward and praised. 
With this is also connected the characteristic of 
petty sophistical vanity, which is interwoven with 
that of ambition more peculiarly belonging to Al- 
cibiades. Hence it becomes highly probable, that 
Aristophanes has thrown into the character of Peis- 
thetairos essential traits taken from some other in- 
dividual besides Alcibiades, from one too who re- 
sembled him in selfish views, but more vain, and in 
whom sophistry was the most prominent feature. 
He must have equalled him in eloquence, perhaps 
surpassed him in sophistical subtlety, must have 
been concerned too, though more remotely in the 
Sicilian expedition, and at the time of the produc- 
tion of “the Birds,” he must have been an appro- 
priate subject for the shafts of Aristophanic satire. 
In announcing the solution of this enigma, I can, 
for the present, only cursorily prove its correctness, 
as far as the general characteristics, which have been 
adduced, seem to require it, reserving the further de- 
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monstration of it to the explanation of the Drama in 
its whole scheme. The historical personage, whom 
in drawing the character of Peisthetairos the poet 
may have especially had in his eye, along with Alci- 
biades, seems to be Gorgias of Leontini.‘ This 
Gorgias first came to Athens® at the head of an 
embassy, (doyuroecevtic Diod.) in the second year 
of the 88th Olympiad, i.e. in the 12th year pre- 
ceding the exhibition of “ the Birds,” in order to ob- 
tain for his native city then depressed by a war with 
Syracuse, assistance from the Athenians,“ who were 
related to the Leontines, a colony of the Chalcidians 
of Eubeea.” As Gorgias succeeded in his object, 
and as the Athenian people, dazzled by the novel 
style of his eloquence,* resolved to send succours to 


44 See A. in Appendix. 

#5 T entirely coincide with what Geel says, Hist. crit. Sophistarum 
in act. noy. Soc. Traj. Bat. P. II. p. 17 sq. that Gorgias did not come 
earlier to Athens, and particularly not in the 70th Olympiad. ButI 
take a different view of his second argument on this subject: of this, 
however, more hereafter. 

4° Thucyd. VI. 3. and afterwards in c. 50. card Zvppayiay cai 
Evyyivaav. Diodor. XII. 53. AcovTivor Xadkiiwy piv ovrec aot - 
Kot, cvyyevetc C& "ASnvaiwy, compare c. 54, and c, 83. Téy Acoyri- 
VuV THY ovyyEvetay Tpogepopevwy. I quote these passages here on 
account of a reference to ‘ the Birds,” which I shall touch upon in 
the sequel. 

47 Diodor. XII. 53. Plato Hipp. mag. §. 4. and Heindorf in I. 
Pausan. VI. 17, 5. Wasse on Thucydides, III. 86. 

48 Diodorus, 1. c. Timzus in Dionys. Hal. T. II. p. 82, 39, and 
Géller de situ Syracusarum, p. 267. Schol. Hermog. p. 6. 
"ENSévroe O& Topyiouv sic rac ’AShvac, imedetEato éxei Oyo, Kai 
evookipynoe Tavu, Wore ivixa éwedsixvuTo Adyov 6 Topyiac, eopTHv 
ampakxtroy éxoiovy ASnvaior—Eopri) azpaxroc, must mean gene- 
rally, a festival in which no business is done, public and private 
affairs stand still, not as Gdller translates—inxtermissa deorum festa. 
Compare too Schneider on Xenoph. Conv. II, 26. In this last passage, 
duTwe ov BraZdpevor U7 TOU oivov pESvey, ANN’ avarraSopevor, TOC 
Td Tavyyiodectepoy agiEdpuesa, the zpdc Td should be inserted before 
peSbey, and no comma after dva7ecopuevor. The sentence is then 
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the Leontines, and dispatched for that purpose a 
considerable fleet, and as this expedition was the 
commencement of the projects of the Athenians 
against Sicily, it was therefore Gorgias who gave to 
this scheme, although on an earlier occasion, its first 
impulse and life ; and on that account he was fully 
entitled to be placed in connection with this last and 
greatest armament, one which was destined to crown 
by the glorious ends which it had in view, all that 
had gone before it; at the hands too of a dramatic 
poet, who was bringing together all persons and 
events, which however remotely, were yet intimately 
connected with it. When the business of his embassy 
was concluded, Gorgias of course returned home ;*° 
but in consequence of the invitation of the Athenians 
who had been enchanted by his rhetoric®® and were 
eager to study it, and attracted by the splendour and 
profit which awaited him, he paid a second visit to 
Athens, where he fixed his domicile ;*! as did also his 
brother Herodikos, who continued to reside there as 
a celebrated physician. Plato, in the dialogue bear- 
ing the name of Gorgias, speaks of him® as lodging 
with the demagogue Callicles. With these two jour- 
nies and his residence in Athens, are connected his 
appearance at Olympia during the games, and the 


complete, and the different members of it are to the following pur- 
port, ‘‘ We are not driven by wine to drunkenness, but are Jed to 
sport and raillery by the power of eloquence.” 

4 Diodor. 1. c. Tédoc de reisag rode ASnvatove cuppayjoa roig 
Aeovrivoic, odToc piv SavpacSeic tv raic ’ASHvatc éxi Tixvy pnro- 
pixy tiv sic Acovrivove éravocoy éroujoaro. 

5° No other sense can be given to the words of the Schol. on Her- 
mog. p.6. Karéoyoy 6 atrov ty ’ASHvatc, THY ouppayiay Téewlay- 
rec ty TH Asovrivy. 

51 Plato Gorg. §. 4. Phaedr. §. 2. and Heindorf in loc. 

52 Gorg. §. 2 and 82, 
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pompous harangue*®* which he there delivered, ex- 
horting the Greeks to be on good terms with one 
another and to unite against the barbarians, his 
eulogy of the Elzans,** his sojourning in Thessaly 
particularly at Larissa and in other parts of Greece, 
in order to exercise his profession as a rhetorician, to 
give instruction, to extend his reputation, to add to 
his great wealth, and finally his journey to Delphi, 
where at the Pythian games he so delighted the as- 
sembled Greeks by the brilliancy of his eloquence, 
that by an unanimous resolution, a statue of him of 
beaten gold, was erected in the temple of Apollo.*® 
But Athens was the principal theatre of his art and 
of his fame. Here from time to time he delivered 
epideictic harangues of such dazzling splendour, that 
in reference to the Lampadaphoria in the Kerameikos, 
they were called Adumadec.*7 In a grand funeral 
oration in honour of those who had fallen in battle,®* 
he flattered the Athenians with recollections of their 
former glories, particularly of their victories in the 
Persian wars, and thus excited them against that em 

pire. He also offered in public, and on one occa- 
sion at the great Dionysia, in the theatre, to speak 
extempore on any subject which might be proposed 
to him; in private too, to answer every question put 
to him ;** and he taught his art with such profit and 


53 Aristot. Rhetor. III. 14. 2. Philostrat. vit. Soph. I. 9, 2. I.17, 2, 
and Ep. XIII. ad Jul. Aug. p.919. Pausan. VI. 17, 5. 

54 Aristot. Rhet. III. 14. 11. 

55 Plato Theag. p.128. Menon.§.1. Isocr. antid. p. 458. Bekk. 
Cic. orat.52. Paus. l.c. 

56 See Appendix B. 

87 Schol. Hermog. |. c. kai \apwadag Tove Noyovg av’TOU wrdpacar. 
See Wesseling on Diodor. XII. 53. 

58 Philost. vit. Soph. 1,9, 2. Schol. Hermog. p. 412. 

59 Philost. vit. Soph. prooem. p. 482. Cicero de or. 1.22. Plato 
Gorg. §. 2, and Heindorf’s note, 
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success, that he secured to himself a numerous party 
of adherents ; having for his scholars the richest 
and most distinguished youths of the city, amongst 
whom Critias and Alcibiades are expressly named. 
And as we know that some of his countrymen, fugi- 
tives from Leontini, besides the ambassadors from 
Egesta, were present at Athens during the discussions 
and resolutions which preceded the great Sicilian 
expedition, and that they had considerable influence 
on the decision,® it is not improbable that Gorgias 
was there also. Atleast the violent and direct attack 
upon him in “the Birds,” (v.1694 sq.) as of barbarian 
descent, and as one rolling in wealth from the produce 
of his tongue, justifies the opinion, that his career in 
Athens was in full force at the period when the play 
was represented. And that his reputation lasted much 
later, even to his death at a very advanced age,® is 
sufficiently clear from the fact of Plato having writ- 
ten his “ Gorgias” at all events long® after the date 
of “the Birds” of Aristophanes. Gorgias was far 


© Plato Hipp. maj. Philost. Vit. Soph. 1.9, p.492. Ep. XIII. ad 
Jul. Aug. p. 919. 

*' Thucyd. VI.19. Comp. c. 6 and 8. Plut. Nic. 12. Diodor. 
XII. 83. 

62 See the commentators on Lucian’s Macrob. §. 23. 

® On this date see Hardion in the Mem. de I’ Acad. des Inscrip- 
tions, T. XV. p.175. Stalbaum’s Prolegg. in Plat. Phileb. p. XL. 
Schleiermacher in the Introduction to Gorgias, p. 20. sq. From 
the above cited anecdote of Hermippus, (Athen XI. p. 505. d.) i.e. 
that when Plato, in allusion to the golden statue erected at Delphi, 
in honour of Gorgias, had said, “Hxee pty 0 Kkadéc TE Kai yovoovc 
Topyiac, he replied, alluding to the Gorgias of Plato, "H caddy ye ai 
*ASijvat Kai vioy rouroy ’ApyiAoxyor tynvéyacw, it is at least clear, 
that the Gorgias was written after the sophist’s pompous display of 
oratory at Delphi. In the passage of Atheneus, we éwedjpnoey 
*ASivatc is not, as Schweighaeuser translates it, cum Athenas rever- 
sus esset, but cum Athenis commoraretur. 
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advanced in years when this play was written, for he 
was already growing old when he first came to Athens 
as ambassador, and he was an old man, when after- 
wards Isocrates in his youth attended his lectures 
in Thessaly.® From the hostile feeling which Aristo- 
phanes bore to that sophistical eloquence which was 
forcing its way into his country, it is clear that 
Gorgias could not have been an object of indifference 
to him. The sophist’s first appearance before the 
Athenian public, had been in the very year in which 
the comic writer produced “ The Babylonians,” and 
I think it not improbable, that this piece contained 
allusions to him; for in “ The Acharnians,”’ which 
immediately followed “The Babylonians,’ the new 
fangled style of oratory was vigorously assailed, as 
well as in “ The Clouds,” and in “ The Wasps ;” in 
which last mentioned piece (v. 241) Gorgias is cited 


4 Philost. Vit. Soph. 1. 9. p, 492. AvaXexSeic dé "ASHvate 70n 
ynoacxwy. Olearius rightly understands this, with reference to the 
expression of Diodorus, XII. 53. otroc—éuedéySe Toic ASnvaiore 
mepl THE cvspaxiac as applying to Gorgias’ first residence in Athens. 

®5 Cicero. orat.c.52. Isocrates quum tamen audivyisset in Thes- 
salia adolescens senem jam Gorgiam. 

66 See Essay on the Clouds of Aristophanes, p. 24. sq. 

§7 The fragment of “ the Babylonians” in the Etymol. magn. y. 
éyxwvovpevoc. ’Avip Tic nuiv éoriy éyxivodpevoc may readily be re- 
ferred to Gorgias, in accordance with the special explanation, which 
in my essay on the I'joac, p.42, I have given without emendation, 
but which I now produce by the kindness of H. Jacobs, ‘Pyrwo sikh 


raparrwy Kai éu7odiZwy—with reference (see Lectt. Stobens. p. 88.) 
to the examples he had adduced in favour of the eixkj raparrwyv. I 


had formerly conjectured it to be pyropucy raparrwy, &ce. 


I cannot understand how the correct explanation of the glossa 
in the Etym. Magn. escaped me, which W. Dindorf has given in his 
first Diss. de Aristoph. fragm. p. 60. Accordingly I give up the re- 
ference of the fragment of “ the Babylonians,” to Gorgias, and con- 
sider it tobe more probable that Cleon was meant in the passage.— 
(Subsequent note of the author.) 
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by name, together with Philippos, a sophist and 
rhetorician, as his friend or pupil,® (®i\umov rov 
Tooyiov) in company with whom he again appears in 
“The Birds.” (v. 1694) Thus those traits of the cha- 
racter of Peisthetairos, which we miss in Alcibiades, 
or which in him appear to assume a different cast, or to 
be less prominent, all these meet together in Gorgias. 
He is the same old thorough-paced, artful intriguer, 
that Peisthetairos is, a conceited sophist, a trader in 
oratory, grasping after glitter and notoriety: he is 
connected with the Sicilian enterprize, partly by the 
decisive influence which he had had on the first expe- 
dition sent to that island under Laches, partly by the 
share which his countrymen of Leontini had in bring- 
ing about the second and greater one, (though we 
cannot trace how much of this last belonged per- 
sonally to him), and partly by the influence which 
sophistical eloquence had upon both.® Indeed in 
respect to this last, the name of He«oéraipoc emi- 
nently belongs to Gorgias, in preference even to Al- 
cibiades. For this art (1 tov welSev téyvn—ro weiSew) 
was exactly Gorgias’ trade. Not only does he de- 
scribe this art in Plato” as the supreme good, and as 
the most useful occupation in life, declaring himself 
to be a master of it; whilst Protagoras also in the 
same writer,’! relates that he had often heard Gorgias 
say, that it was the most excellent and best of all arts, 
but principally because he was such a distinguished 
master of it, had the Leontines sent him as their am- 
bassador,” when they first sought the aid of Athens. 
And as this art, which seeks not for truth, but whose 


8 Schol. to ‘ The Birds,” 1701. Reines. obs. in Suidam, p. 268. 
69 See Appendix C. 7° Gorg. 16, 17. Heind. 
7 Phileb. 136. Stallb. 
7? Schol. Hermog.p. 6, Kai mipmovet Tov Popyiay rpoc ’ASyvaiovg 
we eldora TO TELSEY. 
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whole and sole aim is the impression and triumph of 
the moment, is not only practiced by Peisthetairos in 
“the Birds,” with the most brilliant success, but is 
also, though not without a mixture of the poet’s 
irony, characteristically extolled by him; and as a 
bitter attack is in reference to this art, made on Gor- 
gias pointedly and by name in a very important pas- 
sage, (v. 1694) as will be shown hereafter, (whilst on 
the contrary the name of Alcibiades nowhere occurs), 
one might almost be tempted to consider Gorgias as 
the original, whom the poet meant especially to deline- 
ate in the character of Peisthetairos. But on the other 
hand as we have before observed, Peisthetairos pos- 
sesses very many essential features which can only 
be referred to Alcibiades ; and he as well as his com- 
panion Euelpides, who are announced as coming from 
Hellas, declare themselves expressly to be citizens of 
Athens. (v. 33 sq. 108, 644.sq.) But Gorgias was a 
foreigner. 

It comes then to this: That we must take Peisthe- 
tairos as a portrait altogether historical, but not cor- 
responding to one particular individual; in whom 
are amalgamated the principles, the motives, the pur- 
poses and the qualities of perhaps several persons, 
meeting and blended together on this one point, 
though in other respects dissimilar; and amongst 
these, first Alcibiades and then Gorgias are especially 
prominent. The absolute and relative situations of 
these two, the one the father of sophistry in Athens, 
the other the greatest sophistical statesman, their 
egotism, their exertions and their intrigues to direct 
the Athenians against Sicily, were admirably suited 
for the ground-work of a character, by which the poet 
sought to represent the enterprize, the object of his 
satire, in its air-built and sophistical nature, as en- 
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gendered in the cloudy realms of vapour, which ac- 
cording to “ the Clouds,” (v. 331 sq.) breeds sophists, 
fortune-tellers, subtle refiners, and other good-for- 
nothing people,” as floating in the airy regions of the 
imagination, and as the quintessence of selfishness. 
The management of Aristophanes in confounding the 
elements of this character may serve to throw light 
on that of Socrates in “ The Clouds.” For there 
also, in the character of Socrates are blended together 
relations and distinctions of several real person- 
ages, Similar in some respects, dissimilar in others, 
and coming into contact with one another by indivi- 
dual affinities, so as to form one character, a dra- 
matic one indeed, but not therefore the less histori- 
cal; only that in this instance, the distinctions are 
greater and more important, and more in principle, 
the resemblances on the contrary being in the forms; 
and that in order to combine the historical and dra- 
matic personages, the name and mask of a real in- 
dividual are given to the latter: whereas to Peisthe- 


73 This passage in “‘ The Clouds” may be here cited. 

St. Ma Ai,’ GX? dpiyrny kai dpdcoyv avrdc jyobpny Kai Karvy 

eivat, 

Socr. Ov yao pa AV otad’ dru) TrEioTovE adrat Edckover cogiorac, 
Sovpwopavrec, tarporéxvac, oppaywovuyapyokopmyrac, 
KUK\iwY TE YOPGY dopaTroKauTrac, dvdpac peTewpodevakac, 
ovdiy Cpévrac bécKovo’ apyovc bri TavTac povcoToove". 

Str. Not I, so help me! only I’d a notion 

That they were fog, and dew, and dusky vapour. 
Socr. For shame! why man, these are the nursing mothers 
Of all our famous sophists, fortune-tellers, 
Quacks, medicine mongers, bards bombastical, 
Chorus-projectors, and star interpreters, 
And wonder-making cheats.—The gang of idlers, 
Who pay them for their feeding with good store 
Of flattery, and mouth-worship. 
Cumberland’s Translation. (Tr.) 
74 See Appendix D. 
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tairos we cannot apply the mask of one definite 
individual, i.e. we can as little consider him as 
avTOTPOTWTWC KwWUWOOUYTA AS dvoL“aGTL KwWLWoOvYTA, 
nor was it at all times necessary to unite the latter 
with the former. 

We shall now also find Euelpides to be similarly 
circumstanced with Peisthetairos ; he is the humour- 
ous witty servant, something better than Xanthias in 
“the Frogs ;” of no use indeed to the conduct of the 
fable, but criticising and assisting his master, much 
in the manner of Sancho Panza, whilst by the simpli- 
city of his persiflage and wit he enlivens the story, 
and frequently becomes the organ of the poet’s irony. 
This character must surely in its import be inti- 
mately connected with that of Peisthetairos; and as 
Kuelpides is together with him expressly described 
as a sophist, (v. 317, 409) whilst Peisthetairos says 
(vy. 340) that he has brought him as his axdéXovSoe, 
we cannot be wrong in considering him a kind of 
sophistical famulus. If then we keep in mind the 
reference to Gorgias in the character of Peisthetairos, 
we might presume, as Pausanias (VI. 17, 5) informs 
us that Tisias accompanied Gorgias on his embassy 
to Athens, that Aristophanes has, in the charac- 
ter of Euelpides associated him with Peisthetairos 
as his attendant; but Gorgias of Leontini, and 
Tisias of Syracuse, cannot have been engaged in the 
same embassy, on account of the hostile views to- 
wards Syracuse, in which the Leontines sent Gorgias 
to ask the aid of Athens ;* nor indeed is this directly 
implied in the passage of Pausanias; and although, 
according to that authority, the visit of Tisias to 


® Bonani Syracuse illustrate IJ. p. 209. Mongitori Biblioth. 
Sic. IL. p. 168. 
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Athens may have been contemporary with that of 
Gorgias,” the relation in which the one stood to the 
other would have been quite different from that of 
Euelpides towards Peisthetairos. This relation is 
evidently a subordinate one ; and on that account also 
it cannot express the relation of Tisias to Gorgias, as 
the former, himself a pupil of Korax,7 had been Gor- 
gias’ teacher of eloquence. But the case is quite 
different with Polos of Agrigentum who was a scholar 
of Gorgias,” and may perhaps have accompanied him 
to Athens; or if he did not go thither together with 
his master, yet at any rate he travelled through 
Greece, pursuing the same trade as he did,*° and seems 
to have been long connected with him. Plato at 
least associates him with Gorgias, in the dialogue 
which bears this name, and though not a young man 
at the time of the dialogue, he is there considered 
and treated quite in a subordinate relation and as 
junior to Gorgias. He is also here played upon in a 
manner,*! or as the old critic describes these scenes in 
Plato, turned into a buffoon or comic character. 
With this accords too the notice of the old anonymous 


7° Hardion is of this opinion, Mem. de I’ Ac. des Inscriptions, XV. 
p- 168. Pausanias only says, that Gorgias came to Athens oyov, not 
civ Tisias. It is doubtful, however, whether he was sent by the 
Syracusans, as Hardion supposes, in order to counteract the proposals 
of Gorgias. It may indeed be inferred from the words cf Pausanias, 
that a rivalry in oratory did exist between him and Gorgias, but not 
that it extended to circumstances of a public or political nature. 

7 Heindorf on the Phedrus of Plato, §. 129. Taylor Vit. Lysiz. 
p- 110. note 13. Reiske. 

73 Schol. Hermog. p 6. Topyiac de ric Atoyrivec—paSynrever To 
Liria (1. Tuwig.) cai pera 7b paseiy broorpepe oixade. 

79 Philost. Vit. Soph. 1. 13. p. 496. Suidas voc. I@Xoe. 

80 Plato Theag. p. 128. 

§1 Plato Gorg. §. 38. Heind. Comp. Schleiermacher in the Intro- 
duction, p. 11. 

§2 Dionys. Halic. Ep. ad Pomp. 1, 12. and Kriiger on the same. 
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commentator on the rhetoric of Aristotle,” 6 7éXA0e 
paSnric¢ Kat raic iv Tov Vopytov. The word zaic here 
evidently points to the dependent circumstances of 
Polos, who in another place is called Topyiov suvvov- 
s.actixoc,* similar to that of famulus ; somewhat like 
Chairephon in the “ Clouds” in reference to Socrates, 
asin “the Thesmophoriazousai,” (v. 39 sq.) Agatho’s 
accomplished servant is in reference to him, and as 
Kephisophon, in “the Acharnians,” in reference to 
Euripides, whose zaic he is there expressly called. 
(v. 395 compare 401) It may be too that the commen- 
tator above cited derived from some comic writer his 
designation of Polos as the wave of Gorgias. Could we 
now find in “the Birds” any closer allusion to Polos, 
something like the Enthymeme of Herodikos,® Ace 
ov w@Aoe «i, or like the allusion of Thrasymachos in 
“the Clouds,”®” we should have every reason for con- 
cluding that he was the archetype of Euelpides ; and 
that Aristophanes on this account places him in the 
same relation to his Gorgias in the part of Peisthetai- 
ros, which Plato assigns to him with respect to the 
real Gorgias. But the name Euelpides points also to 
another affinity. Thucydides (VI. 24) says expressly, 
that the younger citizens were enthusiastic for the Si- 
cilian expedition from a desire of visiting distant 
countries, cat évéAmidee bvTee owShoectar, and where- 
ever else this expedition is spoken of, allusion is al- 


3 ‘Yrouynpa cic THY Aptororédouc ‘Pyropicny. p. 47. 14. On 
this Scholion see Geel, p. 173. 

84 Dionys. Halic. Judic. de Lysia, p, 131. 

§ See Appendix E. 86 Aristot. Rhetor. IT. 23. 

87 See note in Essay on “the Clouds,” p. 13. v. 890,917. The 
Réyoe Oixatoc in this play, cannot as is supposed by Meier in the 
Allg. Lit. Zeit. 1827, n. 119, p. 109. have worn the mask of Aris- 
teides, which was incompatible with his going over to the demo- 
cracy. This could only have suited the mask of Aristophanes himself. 
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ways made to the hopes, by which the populace were 
excited to it by Alcibiades.% The credulous and 
almost simple character of this populace, which Alci- 
biades led as he pleased, of this crowd of hope-stricken 
madmen, the poet seems to have designed to mark by 
the name of Euelpides ; and thus to connect this cha- 
racter still more with the peculiarities of Alcibiades 
than with those of Gorgias, as they are both depicted 
in Peisthetairos. But the situation of Euelpides as 
a sophistical famulus, and the whole keeping of the 
character, perfectly correspond to the two allusions, 
namely, to that of the docile pupil, and to that of the 
credulous and truckling political faction; and the 
conversion of Peisthetairos into a prattling black- 
bird,® and that of Euelpides into the clumsy likeness 
of a clacking goose, (v. 805) after their reception 
amongst the birds, are well suited to the ready elo- 
quence of the former, and to the simplicity of the 
latter, and not less so in the political, than in the 
sophistical conception both of the one and the other 
character. | 
These two supposed travellers then or emigrants, 
now address themselves to the Epops or the Hoo- 
poo. The pleasantry intended by the author in this 
mask is easily understood from the exclamation of 
Euelpides, who is astonished at the sight of it, and 


® Plutarch Nic. 12. TAHSoc tdrriot kai Aéyore TpodiePSappévor. 
Alcib. 17. rdv re Ojjpov peyada zreioac éhriZeyv. Diodor. XII, 83. 
Kai tov ‘EM ajvov pu) Ovvapévove xricacsa ry ayyEpoviay, ehri- 
Lewy Thy peylorny THY KaTa THY OiKOUpEYHY VHOwWY TEPLTOLTATTaL. 
XIII. 2. Otrwe dravrec peperewpiopévor raic tkriow & éroipov 
KarakAnpovy HAmZov Ty Tucediay, kK. T,X. 

89 It is evident from this expression that in the passage of Lucian’s 
“ True History,” 1. 29, where he speaks of Kopwvdc¢ 6 Korrogiivoc, 
the last word requires no change, as it is quite in accordance with 
the poetic fiction of Aristophanes, that Coronos the son of the black- 
bird should be then reigning in Nephelococcygia. 


—. 
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at the plumage and enormous top knot on the head 
of the Epops; (v. 94) ric 7) wrépwoic; tic 6 Ted7roc 
tiie ToAopiac ; If we call to mind how often Aristo- 
phanes dwells upon the large flaunting crests of the 
generals and other commanding officers in the army, 
we shall recognise in this enormous top knot a proof 
that he selected the mask of the Epops in reference 
to such appendage. Now there is no one whom 
the poet so often ridicules for his monstrous mili- 
tary crest as Lamachos, whom he handles most 
roughly on other occasions, as a general fond of 
war, and as opposed to his own pacific views.” 
And Aristophanes in “the Birds” would naturally 
have him in his mind, because no less fiery and fool- 
hardy than Alcibiades, he bore a prominent part at 
the very beginning of the Sicilian expedition, in which 
he was chosen to hold a chief command, along with 
Alcibiades and Nicias. Lamachos therefore could 
scarcely have been omitted in a play of which this ex- 
pedition was the object, and in which Nicias too is 
not passed over, though mixed up with it in a very 
different manner. And the probability that this mask, 
which evidently points to a military commander, 
bears especially the stamp of Lamachos, is further 
strengthened by the question (v. 103) put by Euelpi- 
des to the Epops, ‘‘ Where then are thy feathers ?” and 
by the answer to it, “ They are moulting, as all birds 
do in the winter,’ which are only quite intelligible if 


% Passim, and in “ the Acharnians” alone vy. 567,575, 585 sq. 
965, 1074, 1104 sq. 1109, 1182. 

$1 Acharn. 270,572 sq. 1069 sq. 1174 sq. Pac. 304, and the com- 
mentators on this passage. 1270 sq. 

2 Plut. Alcib. 18. Kai yap 6 rpiroc orparnyi¢g Adpayoc ijuxia 
TooHKwy Spwc ebxe pnodéy ATTov eivar Tov AdkyBiadov CraTupoc Kai 
pioKivduvoc ty Toig ayaou 
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taken in allusion to that commander. This answer, in 
the true spirit of comedy, places us in the exact period 
of time in which “the Birds” was exhibited, namely, 
at the great Dionysia, towards the end of winter; as is 
also the case in the Thesmophoriazousai. (v. 1 and 67) 
But the further meaning of this moulting (z7<ppopvetv) 
is soon explained by v. 284 sq. where the younger 
Epops, who is also moulting, is compared to Callias, 
whose feathers had been plucked by the sycophants 
and the women. Now Lamachos was frequently in 
great pecuniary distress, which became especially 
conspicuous on his acceptance of a command or stra- 
tegia. Plutarch relates of him,® that he was so ne- 
cessitous, that at each new appointment, he charged 
the people a small sum for his clothing. (cie zoSirac 
kat Kpntioac éav7m) As Plutarch uses these words 
on the occasion of the Sicilian expedition, we may 
conclude that Lamachos did not depart from his 
usual habits, when a command in it was con- 
ferred upon him; and the poet has thus a very 
appropriate opportunity for alluding to his poverty, 
in the moulting of the elder Epops, which could 
not fail of being understood by the Athenians ; who, 
intimate as they were with the manner of Aristo- 
phanes, would immediately recognise in the Hoo- 
poo with the large crest the caricature of this 
strategos ; and all the other circumstances charac- 
teristic of Lamachos were at once placed before 
their eyes; for he had frequently been in the situa- 
tion, on which (vy. 114 sq.) Euelpides compliments 
the Epops, namely, that of having, when a man, bor- 
rowed money, as the two travellers had done, and 
like them having omitted to repay it. This appears 


% Plut Nic. 15. Comp. Alcib. 21. fin. Perizon. on #lian II, 43. 
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most distinctly from the Acharnians, where Lamachos 
is mentioned by name, and where, in consequence of 
his debts, and his contribution to the public banquets 
(geavove) being in arrear, all his friends had lately 
saluted him with the 2&icrw (cede bonis,) as if they 
were emptying in the evening a night vessel into the 
streets.°* The next allusion too in the 117th line of 
“the Birds,” wherein the Epops is described as 
haying flown, when he became a bird, over land and 
sea, becomes still more evidently a stroke at Lamachos 
as a strategos, when we compare it with v. 601 sq. of 
the Acharnians, in which being then about eleven years 
younger, he is expressly enumerated along with the 
young fellows, who were ever running about from one 
post to another, shirking the service and only cam- 
paigning for a few days, and who in “the Frogs” 
(v. 1014) are called d:adpaciroXtra. With these nu- 
merous allusions it was impossible not to perceive that 
in the mask of Epops the poet intended to pourtray 
Lamachos, or rather this mask itself told its own story, 
and that of Lamachos was not at all wanted. In this 


[* Acharn. 615 sq. 
dic Um’ EoavoU TE Kai YOEWY TPWNHY ToTE 
Horeo awovinTpov exyeovrec toTréepac, 
dmayrec tLiorw Tapyvovy ot pirot.] 


95 The following passage from Aristeides’ oration pro quatuory. 
Opp. II. p. 123. shows that there were other means for recognising 
the characters of the old comedy besides the name and the mask: 
"A yao od CidoKete TH Oy, TavTa emi THY Epywy ixetvoc et~ac 
mporepoc haiverat, Wor ei pdtv TpocéSnKac, aN év Tovroie EorNe, 
mae Tic dy evpev tx THY eipnpévwy. Tov Ilepiuchéa worep Tobe azo 
TOY yvwpiopaTwy éy Toic Cpdpact, on which passage the scholiast in 
Frommel, p. 169, erroneously interprets yywpicpara, to be the marks 
by which in Comedies exposed children were recognised; whereas ot 
azo TOY yvwpicparwy can only mean the characters, who are not 
represented cither by name or by mask, but were readily recognised 
by other tokens ; such was the rpavAcopoc or lisping, to which I 
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respect too the allusion to the great Sicilian armada, 
which Wieland in his Translation of “the Birds,” 
had already perceived to be contained in the an- 
nouncement made to the Epops by the two strangers, 
that they come from the city where fair triremes 
are, (v. 108) is very appropriately elicited by the 
Epops. For the rest, this character of the Epops 
is of no further use in the action of the play than to 
introduce the strangers to the birds, and to mediate 
between them, as ambassadors and other strangers are 
usually introduced by a zpd&evoc, and as soon as 
this service is performed (v. 837) he is very properly 
dispatched to superintend the building of the wall, as 
Lamachos also had gone away with the fleet. 

In the introduction of the two strangers to the 
Epops, Aristophanes has given us a trait which an- 
nounces their sophistical practices and pursuits. The 
servant Trochilos, frightened at their appearance, calls 
out, (v. 62) “Oh poor me, they are bird-catchers;” and 
Euelpides by his exclamation, ‘‘Why use such harsh 
words? why not fairer tones?’ implies that the ap- 
pellation is disagreeable to him, and that he would 


have alluded in my essay on “‘ the Clouds,” p. 35. as one of the 
yvwpicpara of Alcibiades in the part of Pheidippides, to which how- 
ever was in all probability superadded the semblance of a mask. 
That this was the case is now clearly proved to me by v. 872 sq. 
where Socrates complains that Pheidippides had pronounced the 
word xpéuaco in such a silly and languishing tone. Ernesti here 
rightly refers to Suidas’ Glossa on yetAeouw Cueppunkdow : Xery 
Cueppunkéra. Kexahacpéva, ov cvvectpappéva, and we can only fully 
understand the jest by fancying to ourselves a lisping pronunciation 
of kpépavo, like that of @éwpo¢ and kopaxoc in *‘ the Wasps.” The 
yavvwowe avareornpia contrasted with the yeiXeow duppunxéew 
evidently refers to the wide stretched jaws of the orator. 

[Ilwe dv paSoe rod’ obroc, ardgevtey Cine 

"H rAjow } yatvwow avareornoiay; Nubes 874.) 
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have preferred some other. Now the eagerness of 
the sophists to get into their toils the youths of the 
principal rich families, according to a very common 
picture® of the seductive charms of love and friend- 
ship, was frequently compared to a chase or hunt. 
Plato,” carries this comparison to its fullest extent : 
In the Yogrer7e¢ he explains sophistry to be y réxvne 
CLKELWTLKIC, KELPWTLKNC, KTNTIKHC, SNOEvTUKTC, Cwosnplac, 
meColnplac. xeooalac, iucoolnokie, avSpwroSnoiac, 
idvoSnpiac, poSapvixije, voucpatoTwAKkie, dofo7a- 
eutiKiie, véwv TAovoiwy Kal EveoEwy yryvouévyn Lipa. 
And it is said of Prodikos,* ’Aviyveve 62 ovto¢e Tove 
evTatpioac TOV véwy, Kal Tove é TOV Batewv olKwy, 
we Kal TpoSévove KeKthnaSa tabTng Tie Shpac. This 
gives us the real clue to the meaning of the word 
doviSoSjoa, and explains why Euelpides quarrels with 
it, for he would have preferred to it even coguora. 
It shows us also how characteristic are the eager de- 
sires for feasting and fondling, the gratification of 
which Euelpides and Peisthetairos (v. 128, 142) are 
seeking for in the city they would wish to inhabit. 
In the last cited passage (v. 139) Peisthetairos calls 
himself S7BAwvidne. The commentators doubt as 
to the meaning of this name, and have referred it to 
a soothsayer, who accompanied the expedition to 


%6 See particularly Plut. Alcib.4 and 6. Athen. V. p. 219, dandf, 
about Socrates and Alcibiades. Xenoph. Mem 1, 2, 24. Il. 6, 8. 
Schneider on the Convivium of Xenophon IV. 63. 

%7 Plat. Sophist. § 14, sq. and particularly § 17. Heind. 

%8 Philost. Vit. Soph. I. 1, 12. p. 496.so also of Anthenion or Aris- 


_ tion in Athen. V. p. 211 f. Ipéc rd cogusretery ounce, peroaxra 


cxo\aorixa Syoevwy. Timon of Philius applies this image to Pytha- 
goras in Plut. Numa.c.8. On Socrates, see Libanius Socr. apol. 
Op. III. p. 40. 19. Reiske. duwe gyoiv (“AvuToc) airov gevye pév 
rove avodoac, Snpevey O& THY veornta. Compare also Cresollius 
Theat. Rhet. IV. 10. p. 429 sq. 
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Sicily. But his name was YrA3idnc, and however 
suitable to the play an allusion to the officiousness 
of prophets and fortune-tellers might be, such allu- 
sion, in connection with the context, and as a predi- 
cate of Peisthetairos, would be indistinct and ill- 
timed ; the more so, as Aristophanes has not for- 
gotten to bring it forward in the right place, and in 
the most open and appropriate manner. But if we 
perceive the real persons, which are disguised under, 
and yet pierce through the mask of Peisthetairos, 
we immediately understand, that it is a name made 
for the occasion which the Scholiast very properly 
explains by & Aayuzoé; and in which the comic poet 
would have us recognise, not only the sophist, in the 
midst of his splendid gloriole the reward of his elo- 
quence throughout Greece and in Athens especially, 
for his brilliant orations called Aauradac, but the de- 
magogue also, as a lover of outward show and splen- 
dour. It thus becomes an epithet in all respects appli- 
cable to the character of Peisthetairos, as will be made 
still more apparent when we come to the explanation 
of the closing scene of the Drama. 

The excellence of the great project is quickly per- 
ceived by the Epops; and the instance adduced, 
(v. 188) of the obstruction which the Athenians met 
with in their journies to Delphi, from the blockading 
force of the Boeotians, seems the more appropriate 
when we reflect on a blockade of others by sea as the 
counter-recommendation, and at the same time on 
the unfriendly relations now existing between Athens 
and Beotia; and how the word ¢dgo¢ applied (v. 192) 
to the tax, which the gods are to pay to the birds out 


® Plut. Nic. 23. Schol. Aristoph. in Pace 1031. Compare Siebelis 
on Philochorus p. 63. and Meineke’s Quest. Scenice 1. p. 59. 
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of all the sacrifices made to them by the men, clearly 
points out what is really meant by these sacrifices and 
gifts’ whenever mention is made of them in the play. 
The Epops immediately resolves (vy. 198) to join Peis- 
thetairos in founding the city, if conformably to the 
principles of the Athenian constitution it should be 
agreeable to the whole birdhood. Aristophanes here- 
upon puts the question into the mouth of Peisthetairos, 
“who will propose the business to the birds?’ in order 
that in the answer to it by the Epops, “that he him- 
‘* self would make the proposition, for from his long 
“ residence amongst them, the birds understood his 
“ Janguage,’ he might introduce his raillery on the 
ready susceptibility of the Athenians, (who are sup- 
posed to have been before barbarians, and in opposi- 
tion to which notion Gorgias is afterwards (v. 1700) 
ealled a barbarian) for foreign sophistry, as if this had 
taught them human speech: and the Epops’ taking 
the merit of it to himself, and to his long intercourse 
with the birds, is only an ironical inversion of his re- 
lation to the sophist comprised in the character of 
Peisthetairos. 

The commonalty is now convened by the Epops, 
as the Attic people were summoned according to their 
Demoi; the zedato:, or inhabitants of the plains,!” 
and amongst these the farmers and _ gardeners, 
(vy. 230, 239) the herdsmen, (v. 244, 249) the moun- 
taineers, (ecaxpor 240) and the sailors from the coasts. 
(wapdAvor 250 sq.) At first the birds come in singly, 
then forming the chorus in procession (v. 295, 304) 
they crowd together into the Ecclesia as the people 
did in Athens.’ The introduction of the second 


100 Compare 669 sq. of “‘ the Wasps.” 
101 Herodot. 1.59. Plut. Solon. 13. 
2 The explanation which (v. 299) is given of the tep-knot of these 
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Epops amongst the birds, with the allusion to Kal- 
lias, is not without its point; for he is moulting, 
as Kallias, then a young and rich man of fashion, 
is plucked by the sycophants; for by these syco- 
phants we must here understand sophists, and com- 
panions of that stamp, amongst whom Gorgias is 
afterwards (v. 1694) enumerated by name; and by 
these, as has been already noticed, such opulent and 
distinguished young gentlemen were entrapped. Even 
the rich Kallias, the third of his family bearing that 
name, who at the time of “the Birds,” must have 
been still young,’ had been caught by them; they 
cost him a good deal of money,'! and they formed 
part of the society of flatterers and parasites by whom 
he was surrounded, and whom Eupolis has exposed 
to ridicule in his kéXaxec! and who, I am inclined to 
believe, were also the objects of the Taynyorai of 
Aristophanes. For Taynvorai are just that kind of 
people who, in a fragment of Eupolis,'® are called 
platter and table friends, of wept raynvov Kai per’ dpto- 
rov giro, that is to say KéAakeg or flatterers. It is 
clear from the fragments of this piece, that there was 
a convivial scene in it; and in one of these fragments 


birds, with a play on the word Adgoc as if they wore it as a pro- 
tection, (as the Carians for safety-sake dwelt upon the heights, é7i 
Aéeowyv), ridicules the inutility of this military ornament, and ironi- 
cally expresses what Aeschylus says in sober seriousness, Sept. c. 
Theb. 383: Adgoe d& Kwdwy 7’ ob Gaxvove’ avev dopdc. 

103 For he was alive, and took an active part in public affairs in 
tne second year of the 102. Ol. Xenoph. Hellen. VI. 33 sq. 

104 Xen. Cony. 1.5. Heindorf onthe Theetet. of Plato, § 57, and 
other passages in Meineke’s Quest. Scen. 1. p. 51 sq. where the 
author treats of this Callias fully and accurately. 

105 Meineke 1. ¢. see also Lucas on Cratinus and Eupolis, p. 
102 sq. 

106 Plut. de discr. am. et adult. p. 188. Wytt. Meineke with great 
probability ascribes this fragment to the kéAaxec. 
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the parasites are evidently preparing to sing a song 
in their patron’s praise.” It is possible that Kal- 
lias was this patron, for no one at that time was so 
distinguished a protector of these sharks.’ How- 
ever this may be, he is closely connected with the 
range of representation in our drama; he is a bird 
caught in the snares of the sophistical fowler ; pos- 
sibly he has left in them his feathers, and with hu- 
morous irony, he is formally introduced to the repre- 
sentative of sophistry, i. e. to Peisthetairos. 

The announcement made by the Epops that subtle 
doctors of the art of speech are arrived from mankind, 
in which announcement, the expression (7péuvov 
mpayswatoc meAwpiov 321) used in reference to their 
proposal, strictly corresponds to the views expressed 
by Alcibiades, and to his designation of the expedi- 
tion against Sicily as the apy7 (foundation) of the 
whole project,!? (Plut. Alcib. 17) makes the most 
unfavourable impression upon the birds; taking them 
for bird-catchers,!” they are seized with mistrust of 
them as of a race ever hostile to birds, since it first 
came into existence (334 sq. 369 sq.;) they warmly 
oppose their admission, and are ready to annihilate 


107 Athen. XV. p. 677. c. 

Ti ody rowvpey s—xavid’ ixypijy eveny dakeir 

cir’ ioSpiakd Naboyvrec, WareEp ot xXopoi, 

diwpev sic roy Seamérny éyxwpor. 
The patron of a parasite, commonly 6 rpégwy, 6 rovawo¢ is also 
called 6 Gecxérne ; see the fragment of Krobylus in Athen. VI. p. 124. 
b. as by the Romans he was styled dominus andevenrer. Terent. 
Eunuch. III. 2. 43. Taubmann on the Captivi of Plautus, I. 1. 24. 

108 Heraclides Ponticus in Athen. XII. p. 537. b. Iloiot yap od 
xoXdaxec, i) Ti TAHL0C ody Eraipwy TED avToy foav; Toiac Oé ard- 
VAC OVX VTEPEWOA KELVOC 5 

109 Plut. Alcib. 17. 

10 Schol on y. 320. ‘Yxorrevovcr yao abrodce slvac dpriS0Snpac. 
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them. In this warlike attitude of the birds, the poet 
has well expressed the natural sound sense of the 
people, resisting sophistry, and mistrustful of its in- 
trigues. When, however, the two adventurers arm 
themselves against the attack with culinary utensils, 
which must neéessarily be formidable to the birds ; 
and Peisthetairos answers the question put to him 
(v. 358) by Euelpides, “ What use could the jars, 
xvtpai, be of to them ?” by saying “ Oh, the owl which 
is amongst the birds, (v. 301) will take care not to at- 
tack us.” The explanation which according to the 
scholiast, Euphronios gave to this passage, (v. 361) 
namely, because they were both Athenians, is certainly 
not the right one. The meaning is rather to be sought 
for in the earthen yurpai themselves, which as well 
as all other earthen ware, being notoriously excellent 
in Athens, particularly when made of the potters’ clay 
of Colias,!' were ascribed to the invention of Miner- 
va.!2 We often see them stamped on the Athenian 
Drachme ; these however, are not as Corsini!’ appre- 
hends, to be taken simply as types of the manufacture 
of Attica, but rather as the vessels which when filled 
with oil, were given as prizes to the visitors at the 
Panathenean games.'* We thus see an immediate 


"! Plut. de audit. Opp. VII. p. 441. Hutten. Athen. XI. p. 482. b. 

“1? See the passage in Dissen’s notes on Pindar. Nem. X. 36. 

13 Corsini Fast. Att. II. p. 235 sq. 

4 Schol. on vy. 1005 of “ the Clouds.” Schol. on Sophocl. Cd. 
Colon. 701. Scbol. and Dissen on Pindar. 1. cit, Meursius Pana- 
then. c. 11. These vessels are mentioned by Bockh. Corp. Inscr. 
N. 33, 234, and 242. Eckhel vol. I. P. II. p. 212. also believes the 
vase on the coins was an oil jar; he hesitates however in his opi- 
nion, and thinks it may represent the vessel used at the feast of the 
the ydéec. But at this feast, as is observed by M. Uhden, there 
were only vessels of wine; and the yovc was certainly of a different 
shape from those on the coins. Considered as the Panathenaic oil 
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and close connection between the owl and the jars ; 
and Peisthetairos implies that to spare them, she 
will not attack himself or his companion, whilst on 
the other hand, the birds (v. 365) are exhorted, first 
of all, to smash to pieces the pot. 

This singular and shrewd device to arm and defend 
themselves with culinary instruments, gives an oppor- 
tunity to the poet, by a stroke of raillery in the mouth 
of Euelpides, (v. 364) to praise Peisthetairos for the 
skill and military talent which had suggested it. Now, 
says he, thou hast surpassed Nicias in arts. (unyavaic) 
This word is here generally taken to mean the instru- 
ments of siege, by the ingenious invention and suc- 
cessful use of which Nicias is said to have distin- 
guished himself on various occasions: and there is 
nothing to be said against it. Butif we bear in mind 
that Peisthetairos is from the beginning extolled, not 
only for his skill in strategy, but also for his sophisti- 
eal cunning, (@ cogwrare) we must suppose that by 
the expression pxnyavaic, in which he is said to sur- 
pass Nicias, other arts also besides those of war are 
to be understood. Nicias, in addition to his being 


jar, this emblem together with the owl, combines every thing which 
can connect it immediately with Athens, i. e. the usual reference to 
its patron deity in the bird dedicated to her, and the remembrance 
of her holy festival by the vase invented by her. This vase too, im- 
portant as it was in Athens, in reference to the gymnastic exercises, 
and for other purposes, contained also the produce of the tree sacred 
to Minerva and presented by her to the country, and it was itself a 
production of Attic soil, and of Attic industry. 
[Compare too these lines of Critias, in Athen. 1. p. 28. c. 22. 
Tov 0: rpoxov yaine Té Kapivour Exyovoy sdpE, 
Kn\svvdrarov Képapoy, xonoyoy oiKovopmor, 

“Hrd kahov Mapasé karacrncaca rodwaov. And Brondstedt 

on the Campanari Vases. London, 1832.] 
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the most powerful political adversary of Alcibiades,!* 
was also the most conspicuous opponent of the Sici- 
lian expedition, and not like the crowd who were the 
dupes of Alcibiades, bewildered by vain hopes of 
what it was to effect ;° yet was he already outwitted, 
and in fact defeated by the counterplots and ambition 
of his rival, even before the question had been de- 
cided in the assembly of the people.!’” These arti- 
fices and intrigues, by which Alcibiades was able to 
gain his purpose, and to maintain it against the 
straightforward and unsophisticated Nicias, are prin- 
cipally meant by the word pnyavaic; and it is very 
remarkable that Euelpides, who is always full of hope, 
at this very moment, even before his master had 
made his proposal, thus heartily expresses his joy 
that Peisthetairos had already beat Nicias in those 
arts. In reference to this double sense of pynyavaic, 
we may also compare v. 479 of the Clouds, where 
Socrates calls these new arts, which he would apply 
to the instruction of Strepsiades, xawde pnxavac, 
whereas Strepsiades takes the words in the sense of 
engines for carrying on a siege. Now this laudatory 
expression of Euelpides, whilst it ironically contra- 
dicts the main purpose of the poet, gives us the 
whole character personified in Peisthetairos, as a so- 
phist, a politician and a general; and at the same 
time Nicias is very ingeniously brought before our 
eyes as his opponent, and as that of the undertak- 


5 Thucyd. VI. 15. ’Adxibiddne 6 KXewiov Bovdopevog rp TE 
Nixia évavrwioSa, wy Kai ec 7 adda Ovagopog Ta TOITUKA. 

16 Plut, Nic. 14, Nuxiay pS’ ix’ dAridwy éxapSévra kK. T,X. 

17 ‘OQ yotr Nuciac—avSisrapevog yrraro THe Bovdne *ANxibiadou 
Kai prroTisiac Tpiv bAwe éxeANCiay yeviosat KaTacyOYTOS HOn TAHOE 
ehzriot Kai N6yotg TpoldiepSappévor. 
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ing ridiculed in the play. This personage could not 
indeed have been omitted; but as Aristophanes in 
his ironical conduct of the whole project censures 
it throughout, and sides with Nicias in exposing it, 
he was necessarily interwoven in the piece in the 
slightest possible manner; and his negative influ- 
ence is very delicately alluded to. We shall in the 
meantime perceive how this course is further main- 
tained, and particularly how the thread of the story, 
as if depends on Nicias’ personal views of the expe- 
dition, is carried on. 

At the moment of making their attack, the birds 
are checked by the remonstrance of the Epops, 
(v. 366) that the strangers had done them no harm, 
and were also relations Evyyevéc, and of the same 
tribe with his wife. We understand this but imper- 
fectly, if we confine it to outward appearances only, 
and to the recollection that Prokne, the wife of Epops, 
was an Athenian born woman; without recalling to 
our minds also, that the Leontines who had been the 
occasion of the first Sicilian expedition, and had some 
influence on the second, were also kinsmen ovyyeveic¢ 
of the Athenians, and had pressed their demands for 
aid on the strength of this relationship. In reference 
to this fact, and consequently to the Leontine portion 
of the character of Peisthetairos, an evident allusion 
is couched in the designation of the foreigners as 
a-kin to the Athenian Prokne. 

As the birds are now so far appeased by the 
Epops, who shows the true adroitness of a demagogue 
in the management of them by one or two common 
places flattering to their understanding, (0% cogoi 
v. 376) that they refrain from the attack, and consent 
in the first instance at least to give them a hearing, 
(v. 381) it is again worthy of notice, that the two 
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strangers, according to the tactics of Peisthetairos, 
(v. 386 sq.) retreat behind their culinary utensils, as if 
into their camp, and with the roasting spit in their 
hands, cautiously advance, keeping an eye upon the 
birds before them, and close to the pot’s mouth. 
This seems to me a trait of character quite appro- 
priate to parasitical sophists, for whom birds were a 
dainty morsel, and the pot an important utensil and 
well known signal; as amongst other examples, it 
was for Chairephon, one of that tribe, who, according 
to the comic writer Alexis,''® used to take his stand 
at an early hour in the morning, where the boiler was 
placed for hire ; and as soon as the victualler had let 
it out, he instantly learnt where there was to be a re- 
past, and there presented himself an uninvited guest. 
But in this play mention is frequently made of feast- 
ing, and in the concluding scene we have the marriage 
feast of Peisthetairos, who already (v. 127) had ex- 
pressed his wish that he might be invited to such a 
one every morning; and on this occasion birds are 
prepared as the principal dish. 

When the recommendation of the strangers, who 
ale represented as very cunning, and shrewd fellows, 
(v. 409,429) and that of their proposal which is to bea 
measure unheard of before, and promising incredible 
advantages, (v. 421 sq.) (an additional trait being inter- 
woven with it, which is to strike the imagination as if 
the piece were brought on the stage at a distance from 
Athens, and even without the boundaries of Hellas,") 
when this recommendation has at length mduced the 
assembly to give ear to them, and a formal truce is 
concluded with them, (v. 438, 461) Peisthetairos pre- 
pares himself for his harangue, as if for a feast of the 


8 Athen. IV. p. 164. f. 
9 Fivw codie ap’ “EXXddog. Ay. 409.) 
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ear, with which he is to entertain the birds, (v. 462, 
465.) This exhibition, although there is nothing 
particular or unusual in the metaphor of a feast as 
applied to an oration, has in this place a special appli- 
cation ; inasmuch as the speech of Peisthetairos is 
made for the insidious purpose of entrapping the 
birds, and as Plato who entertained exactly the same 
opinion that Aristophanes did, in regard to sophistry, 
compares the art of persuasion (and especially in re- 
ference to Gorgias)'' with that of cooking; and places 
it together with sophistry in the category of coXaxefa. 
Thus do these preliminaries seem to announce a 
thoroughly sophistical harangue, which is to prepare 
and introduce the alluring bait, with a sly calculation 
of what it is to effect: and this Peisthetairos gives us 
to understand from his very first words. (v.465 sq.) 
The speech itself paints to the birds in its open- 
ing, and in the most lively colours, the picture of 
grandeur and power enjoyed by them in former times ; 
(v. 467, 522) and by strongly contrasting these with 
their present degraded state, (v. 523, 538)! it excites 
in them such a painful feeling respecting it, and such 
an eager longing after their pristine splendour and 
happiness, that plunged as they are in the deepest 
affliction, they pass into a tone of mind the very re- 


120 See on this passage Schomann de comitiis p. 113 sq. 

121 Plato Gorg. § 41 sq. Heind. where we may observe that the ju7} 
aypoudrepor 7) TO adnséc etreiv gives a hard blow to Polos in return 
for his d\X’ sic ra Toiadra dyety woAN} Gyporkia éori Tove Aéyove. 
§ 38. 

12 VY. 479 and 480 have been misunderstood by the Scholiasts 
and the more recent critics. Enelpides says to Peisthetairos, ‘‘ Now 
** wilt thou be food for the birds’ bill.” (Compare v. 348) ‘‘ For 
*‘ Jove will not be ina hurry to give up his sceptre to the wood- 
pecker” which in the sense of Aristophanes is as much as to say, 
what an absurd and chimerical scheme ! 
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verse of their indignation at the first reception of the 
strangers. They see in Peisthetairos their saviour ; 
they give themselves and their young ones completely 
into his hands, and forthwith demand his counsel as 
to the means of recovering their former empire. 
(v. 539, 549.) 

Now certainly even in the first harangues delivered 
upon the subject of the Sicilian expedition, many se- 
ductive, and false! arguments were adduced, to 
urge the Athenians to undertake it; and Alcibiades 
himself mentions in his subsequent speech, both the 
dominion acguired by their ancestors, and that which 
was to be obtained by the expedition.’ Peisthe- 
tairos’ discourse doubtless refers to this circumstance 
both in its general character and in its object. But 
as no further striking resemblance runs through it, 
Aristophanes does not appear to me to have borrowed 
the matter, or much of the form of his harangue from 
those speeches; but to have had also in his view 
another original which can be pointed out, and with 
which we may discover more striking coincidences in 
this respect. It is related of the funeral oration 
spoken by Gorgias in Athens,'” “that it was com- 
“posed with extraordinary ability and address; 
“ (soia brepEadXovoy) for as its object was to ex- 
** cite the Athenians against the Medes and Persians, 
“it made no mention of their union with the other 
“‘ Greeks, because it was addressed particularly to 
** Athenians who thirsted for the sovereignty, which 
“ they could only obtain by putting forth all their 


123 Thucyd. VI. 8. Ta re d\Aa Exaywya Kai obk adynSF. 

124 Thucyd. VI.17. Ot yap warépec ypwoy—riy apyy txt hoavro— 
Thy TE dpxrjv ovTwe txrncapeSa.—Kai dpa i) rig “EMNadog—raong 
Tip etkOTe pzoper. 

125 Philostrat. Vit Soph. 1, 13, 2. p. 413. 
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* energies ; but on the other hand, it dwelt on their 
** victories over the Medes, and by praising these to 
* the skies, it showed to them that victories over the 
“ barbarians demanded hymns, whilst those over the 
* Greeks called for dirges.’’?° The purport of this 
speech, which, it may be observed, could neither be 
considered as merely epideictic, nor was fit to have 
been delivered over those who fell at Salamis’” was 
exactly the same as that of Peisthetairos, namely, to 
excite the Athenians against another people; it dif- 
fered only in the object against which the excitement 
was to be created. Its dwelling on the praise of the 
victories gained over the Persians is an additional 
point of resemblance, which cannot be mistaken, to 
the first part of the speech of Peisthetairos. For 
what he says of the glorious bygone times of the race 
of the birds, is evidently an allusion to the earlier 
sovereignty or preponderancy of Athens in the time 
of Miltiades, Themistocles, and Kimon, (when Per- 
sians (v.484sq.) Aigyptians and Pheenicians (v. 503 sq.) 
were frequently defeated by the Athenian fleets and 
armies), and I think too, in the time of Pericles. 
That the cock for instance formerly ruled over the 
Persians, and the cuckoo over the Aigyptians and 
Pheenicians, can have no other meaning than the 
name of the Median or Persian bird, in allusion to 
the first of those facts, and the well known proverb 
(v. 507) for the other; and these contain no personal 
allusions. The falcon too, ixrivoc, which in “the 
Birds” is frequently mentioned as the announcer and 


#26 Compare Isocr. Paneg. p. 95. Bek. “Evpot 6” dy ric tx piv rod 
TohEsov Tov mpdc Tove apapove tguvove TeTopéivouc, ex dé TOU 
mpo¢"EdAnvac Sphvove piv yeyevnpévove, is evidently an allusion 
of [socrates to the oration of his master Gorgias. See App. F. 

127 This is the interpretation given to it by Geel. p. 19, 25, 33. 
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harbinger of spring, might from this circumstance 
appear to be sufficiently explained as the sovereign 
deity of the Greeks; Aristophanes however but too 
willingly indulges in allusion to names borne by 
historical personages. Now it happens that Ictinus 
was the name of the architect, who, under Pericles, 
directed the construction of some of his most cele- 
brated public buildings, such as the Parthenon and 
the older temple in Eleusis.'’% On these monuments 
Pericles had expended the treasure which was at De- 
los, besides other public monies of the Greeks;!”9 and 
he raised Athens by such embellishments, and at the 
same time by a wise and vigorous extension of its 
power, to be the capital of Hellas. As Aristophanes 
in other places’ alludes to the extravagance of 
Pericles in the expenditure of these monies, in con- 
junction with Pheidias the superintendent of his build- 
ings, as being one of the causes of the Peloponnesian 
war, as Pericles and his age could not be omitted in 
the allegorical picture of the former splendour of 
Athens, and as the Greek name for falcon is the same 
with that of the architect Ictinus, there is every pro- 
bability that Aristophanes availed himself of this 


accidental circumstance to mark a period in which 


Athens did in fact maintain in the greatest splendour » 


the s;yeuovia or preponderance over Greece. If there 
had been any bird called Pheidias, he would in all 
likelihood have chosen that. Moreover, as in the 
funeral oration of Gorgias, some subjects of regret 
were contrasted with the object of its eulogy, (although 
as we may gather from the account of Philostratos, 


128 Plut. Per. 13. Vitruv. VII. pref.§ 12, 16. Strabo IX. p. 395. 
Pausan. VIII. 41, 5. 

129 Ta xowd Tov ‘EXAijvwv ypnpara. Plut. Per. 12. 

430 Pac. 605 sq. 
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by his longer dwelling upon them, further misfor - 
tunes were obscurely hinted at), so in the harangue 
of Peisthetairos, the picture of the present pitiable 
state of the birds is contrasted with that of their 
former sovereignty. ‘This picture indeed does not 
precisely correspond with the actual circumstances, 
at the time when the play came out, of the political 
weight and credit of the Athenians, sunken though 
they were by the defeats at Oropos and at Delion, and 
by the advances made by the Spartans on the fron- 
tiers of Thrace. (Thucyd. V. 14, 15) But we may ob- 
serve, how the object of the speaker and his sophis- 
tical character led to exaggeration, no less—indeed 
rather more in this, than in the former part of his 
speech, inasmuch as the impression was to be com- 
pleted by it. The Athenians had in each case lost 
considerably in political importance. Other nations 
had begun to regard them with little respect, cities 
formerly dependent upon them had revolted ;! and 
the Beeotians in particular had so increased in arro- 
gance, that they had not only taken possession of the 
Athenian fortress Panakton (Thucyd. V. 3.) on their 
own frontiers, by which they menaced Attica, and re- 
fused to restore it to the Athenians, (notwithstanding 
that this formed one of the stipulations of the peace 
of Nicias, (id. v. 18) to which they did not accede,) 
(id. v. 17) but they had even denounced the ten days’ 
truce which they had made with them; (id. v. 32) 
and though after the renewal of their alliance with the 
Spartans, they made the fortress over to them, they 
first razed it to the ground; (id. v. 36) so that when the 


181 See the passages from Diodor. XII. 75, Xenoph. Mem. 111. 
5,4, and Diodor. XII. 72, cited in Boeckh’s preface to the List of 
Lectures in the University of Berlin for the Summer half year of 
1826, p. 9. note 3. 
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Athenians were expecting to receive it from these last, 
they learned that it was destroyed. (id. v. 39, 40) 
If any thing could show contempt, it was treatment 
like this; and it is not impossible that Aristophanes, 
when he represents to the birds, (v. 524) how their 
enemies (the men) had not spared them even in the 
sanctuaries (éy rote ispoic), may have had especially 
in view what the Athenian garrison in Delon had 
suffered at the hands of the Beeotians. Though this 
event had taken place two Olympiads before the play 
was acted, the memory of it would be still fresh in 
Athens. It appears to me, however, that the poet 
did not allude to external political degradation alone, 
but also to the worthlessness exhibited at home; and 
that by the acts of injustice deseribed (v. 526 sq.) as 
committed by the bird catchers on the birds, he 
has intended with bitter irony, and from the mouth 
of Peisthetairos himself, who afterwards (v. 1579, 
1584) practices in his own person against the birds 
what (v. 581) he had represented as their greatest 
outrage, to place before the people the dangerous 
snares with which they were threatened by the so- 
phists. In “the Knights” indeed (v. 792 sq.) he 
calls the demagogues to account for oppressing the 
people whom they crowded together in the city, im 
language drawn from the habits of poulterers locking 
the birds up in their cages, and pinching and feeling 
them for their eggs. But at the time of “ the Birds,” 
this application was quite lost. The people were now 
the prey of demagogues of another kind, that is of those 
formed in the school of sophistry, and of its teachers, 
and were seduced by them into false and fatal measures 
of policy, amongst which measures stood paramount 
the Sicilian expedition. The delusive and tortuous 
arts of sophistical eloquence are so often designated’ 


139 Amongst other authorities see Cresollius Theat. Rhet. 11 and 6. 
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by the different kinds of snares of the bird-catchers, 
which Peisthetairos mentions, such as nets, and 
amongst these the equivocal word vepéAa, (v. 528) 
leashes, gins, traps, &c. that we may readily allow 
that here also this designation is the closest and 
most natural. I do not venture to decide whether 
Aristophanes further on (v. 530, 538) merely meant to 
represent in coarse and vulgar metaphors the abuse of 
the people in general, as the fruits of sophistry; or 
whether he especially had in view, as in “ the Clouds,” 
the karaznyoo’bvn, which was encouraged in the 
schools of sophistry, and the corruption of the people 
which proceeded from it. We might well conclude 
for the latter interpretation, if we were to compare 
the expression BAmdZovrec (v. 530) with the wish 
which Peisthetairos had announced in a former pas- 
sage, (v. 188) and that which follows, with the cat rpoc 
rovTote THe AvTmaxouv Katatnyoobyne dvarAhsel, in 
“the Clouds,” (v. 1002) as well as with those in “ the 
Peace,” (v. 716, 885, 890) in reference to the Theo- 
riai; and if we observe that the duped birds, shutting 
their eyes to the snares and nets which are laid for 
them, at once entrust their young broods (vorria) to 
Peisthetairos ; (v. 547) as was the case too with Epops 
himself (v. 196 sq.) who as soon as he had heard 
Peisthetairos’s project, protests and avows its excel- 
lence by those very nets and traps. This circum- 
stance admits a ready application to the Athenian 
youth, who were now entirely abandoned to the so- 
phists, and had become their followers.’ The son 
of Pisias (v. 766) tov warpoe¢ vedrrov, and the ”Apewe 
veottée and veotroe Oecomdrne (v. 835) and many 

183 Pupils in reference to their masters are often compared to 


young birds, who receive their food from the beaks of their parents. 
Wyttenb. on Plut. de Audit. p. 48. A. 
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other vapouring coxcombs exposed by name in the 
course of the play, are birdlings of these vorzia. 

In seeking for a direct manifestation of the peculiar 
characteristics of Gorgias in the harangue of Peisthe- 
tairos, we must notexpect tofind sucha perfect parody, 
as the lyric song in the Thesmophoriazousai presents 
to us of the tragic and lyric poet Agathon, who also 
had formed himself on the model of Gorgias; here 
the form was not so much to be attended to, as the 
thoughts; and an accurate imitation of the former 
would have been tiresome and ridiculous; besides 
that the affected and stiff manner of the rhetorician 
could not have been directly transferred into a metri- 
cal harangue, as it is in fact throughout and accurately 
copied in the prose declamation of Plato. Still 
there is much, in which we may recognize traces of 
these peculiarities, such as antitheses, balanced 
phrases, similar cadences, similar beginnings and 
endings of periods; as for example (v. 477) zpérepox 
piv ye, Tpdrepor O& Oe@v—gingling passages, as in 
v. 478, we mpscButatwv adtov bvtwv dp0ec eof 7 
PaoiActa—accumulation of similar words and thoughts, 
as in v. 469, apxatorepor mpdrepor tTe—(V. 488) ovTw 
© toxve Te Kal piyac iv TéTE Kal TOAGc—(vV. 555) Kav 
piv po on, pnd 2eAnhoy, und edOde yvwomayhsy— 

134 Sympos, p. 417 sq. Bekker. The observation that in this pas- 
sage the words from ovroc Cé to vofja, are imitated from Gorgias, 
is in the Dissertation “‘ De authenticA declamatione, que Gorgiz 
Leontini nomine exstant. Auct. Schénborn, (Vratisl. 1828) p. 25 sq. 
Aristeides in his Q Topyia xegady (Or. T. IL. p. 93) must have had in 
his mind the Topyiov xegadsjy of Plato, (ib. p. 419) and not as his 
Scholiast and Frommel, p. 154, observe, the passage in the fifth book 
of the Iliad, 714, Ev d& ré yopyein Kxepads) dewoto ze\wpov, though 
this last might have prompted the words used by Plato. Geel may 
be consulted for notices on the manner of Gorgias in general, but 


Schonborn has analyzed it still more accurately, and has accompanied 
his criticisms with examples. 
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(v. 586) iv © jhyavrat ot Ocdy, of Biv, of 8: yiv, of 
xpovov, ot Hocads. But these may also be re- 
garded generally as the natural result of metrical 
dislocation, or of the language itself, or of the rhe- 
torical colouring of the speech; and it is in truth 
superfluous to look for many examples of this kind. 
There is, however, one trait which we cannot con- 
sider in any other light than as a direct intentional 
imitation of a rhetorical peculiarity of Gorgias. It 
was peculiarly his practice to give the greatest weight 
to the commencement of his speeches, and he sought 
by the pomposity of expression, flattering to his 
hearers, with which he began, at once to excite and 
dazzle their imaginations. The beginning of his 
Olympic oration is in this style; “Yré woAA@v a&c0r 
BavpaeoPar, & avdpec”EXAnvec; and still stronger is 
the exclamation at the opening of his panegyric on 
the Eleans; “HXte roduc eveaiuwv. This is hap- 
pily caricatured by Peisthetairos, who (v. 465 sq.) 
says that he had long been in search of some weighty 
and bright oily word (uéya kat Aapwvoy Eroe 71) which 
might harrow up the birds’ souls; and forthwith he 
breaks out: “I am so deeply grieved for you who 
“* were once kings,”’ and instantly he gains his object. 
Gorgias probably had opened his funeral oration with 
a similar inroad upon the hearts of the Athenians. 
The far-fetched story of the genealogical descent of 
the birds seems also a parody of the same speech, in 
which Gorgias doubtless had dived still deeper into 
the fabulous times for the Autochthonia of the 
Athenians; as his scholar Isokrates did in his pane- 
gyric, to prove to them that the Hegemonia was 
their birthright. Moreover the pomposity and extra- 


% Aristot. Rhet. I/f. 14, where these abrupt exordia are called 
cbhroraBoaXa. 
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vagance of Peisthetairos’ address, calculated for the 
one object of insinuating himself into the good 
opinion of the birds, are as characteristical of Gor- 
gias, as his application to them of new theories 
respecting cosmogony and theology; and the doc- 
trine, that not the accredited gods, but the birds 
were the true and original gods, clearly enough 
betrays that Aristophanes is here putting words into 
the mouth of a man, who busied himself, as did also 
Gorgias, though after a different fashion from other 
Natural Philosophers, with ra pérewpa, and with me- 
taphysics, and who set up different views from those 
of the people on final causes, and on the government 
of the world. We here see the beginning of a raillery 
also against Natural Philosophy, which soon after- 
wards in the parabasis (v. 685) breaks out in full 
force, which reaches its highest pitch in the solemn 
worship of the new bird-gods celebrated by Peisthe- 
tairos, is again visible in v. 1000 sq. and 1194, 
becomes identified with the character of Peisthetairos, 
and essentially belongs to the moving principle of the 
undertaking, which is ridiculed as a project hatched 
by sophistry, and throughout sophistical. 

In addition to these internal signs, which teach us 
to recognize in the address of Peisthetairos a parody 
of the speech of a sophist, of a speech of Gorgias, 
and in truth of his funeral oration, there is, I think, 
one external token which puts this last allusion 
beyond a doubt. In the passage where the birds 
begin to show a disposition to listen to Peisthetairos, 
Euelpides asks (vy. 393) “ but should we die in battle 
“* where shall we be buried?” to which Peisthetairos 
answers, “the Kerameikos will receive us, for in order 
“* to be solemnly interred, as in the people’s cause, 
“we will tell the strategoi that we fell at Orneai, 
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** fighting with the foe.” This play upon the words 
in reference to the contest, which was about to take 
place near the abode of the birds, (6pvea) and that at 
dpveat, is clear. But there must be another allusion 
also in this passage. In the affair at Orneai (accord- 
ing to the narrative of Thucydides, VI. 7) much Athe- 
nian blood could not have been shed; but at the 
next public interment it would appear that many 
were declared to have fallen there, and as if they had 
died for their country, received the honours of such 
interment, and of the funeral oration delivered upon 
the occasion: and to this I thmk the poet has 
alluded. The events at Orneai took place one year 
before the exhibition of “‘ The Birds,” and the oration 
at the interment of those alledged to have fallen on 
that occasion, and of others who had died in battle, 
must have been the last before the play came out. I 
scarcely dare to offer it as a conjecture, whether this 
may have been in truth the funeral oration of Gorgias 
himself, although the expression of Philostratos that 
Gorgias forbore to make mention in his speech of the 
good understanding between the Athenians and the 
other Greeks, because they thirsted for a dominion, 
which they could not hope to reach, without great and 
extraordinary exertion, might indeed lead to the con- 
clusion that it was delivered about the time of the 
Sicilian expedition. But as Aristophanes does put 
the allusion to that funeral oration into the mouth 
of Peisthetairos, and this too immediately before 
he begins his address, it is natural to suppose that 
the poet had already in his mind the harangue 
which he was soon after to ridicule and in part to 
parody: and if we rightly understand the course of 
the whole address, we can scarcely fail to see that 
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this early mention of the former was intended by the 
poet as a direction-post to the latter. 

Peisthetairos now lays his plan before the birds. 
(vy. 550) In a strict analysis of the measures, by 
which the birds, on its success, are to maintain their 
sovereignty, many circumstances will occur which 
merely serve to complete the allegory. But through- 
out we shall not fail to recognize in it the moral ten- 
dency of the system, which is to ensue upon the 
completion of the great Sicilian expedition. Under 
the dominion of Athens, which is then to take place, 
the whole of Greece will pay to her their taxes; a 
representative and president on the part of Athens, 
will be deputed to each considerable capital, whose 
duty will be to take care that she receives her dues 
out of whatever is sent to the other states. from 
their colonies, or from subordinate states immediately 
dependent upon them. That these principal states 
are implied by the gods (vy. 564 sq.) I have already 
observed, and further mention will be made of it 
hereafter. We need only here be reminded, that 
whenever sacrifices occur in the allegorical represen- 
tation of the project in this comedy, they must always 
be interpreted to mean “ tributes or taxes.” When 
then Peisthetairos (v. 564) counsels the birds to ap- 
point to each god a bird, d¢ cai apudZn kal’ Exacrov, 
this expression seems to point to an allusion, in perfect 
accordance with the object of the measure, to the well 
known Harmostai, whom the Spartans used to de- 
pute to their dependent states. Such administrators 
or magistrates were to be sent to the principal states 
of Greece by the Athenians, when sovereigns of the 
sea. Those that will not obey, their crops and cattle 
will be plundered, after the modes so often practised 
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in the Peloponnesian war. (577, 584) Those who 
submit, their country will be protected, (vy. 588) their 
trade and commerce favoured, (v. 593) their naviga- 
tion secured, (v. 596) and their prosperity and com- 
forts increased in every possible manner. The course 
of the transactions here laid down, had its archetype 
in many an Athenian Ekklesia, where the people, 
highly prejudiced against certain opinions and mea- 
sures, hooted at first violently against the orators, 
and interrupted them; but when once silenced and 
made attentive by a single word calculated to make 
them reflect, and then caught by an artful narrative 
and some flattering picture, they readily changed their 
tone, and came into the opposite opinion with the 
same warmth with which they had supported their 
former views ; just as the birds now receive with joy 
the overtures of Peisthetairos, (v. 626) give them- 
selves up entirely to his guidance, and are deter- 
mined to execute his plan as far as their physical 
powers are equal to it. 

Peisthetairos now enters as the demagogue of the 
birds, and Epops himself urges the instant execution 
of what the people have resolved on. In the ex- 
pression peAoviciav, for which Epops (v. 639) says 
there is now no longer time, the ailusion to Nicias is 
too evident to have been overlooked, even so late as 
when the scholiasts wrote. It has been in part 
applied to the cautious character of Nicias generally, 
in part to the lingering progress of the siege of Pylos, 
as long as he conducted it, and in part to the scruples 
by which he endeavoured to put off the Sicilian ex- 
pedition. This last allusion is the nearest in respect 
to time, and is the better founded, as it agrees with 
the gist of the whole play. But we shall only seize 
it in its full and direct meaning, in reference to the 
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proposal of Peisthetairos and the resolution of the 


commons, when we compare the words of Epops 
(v. 638) 

Kal py pa TOV AL, odyt vuatalew x’ Ere 

wpa otiv Hiv ovce pedA\dAoviKrav, 

ard’ we TaxtoTa Osi Ti Spay" 
with the demand which Demostratos addressed to 
Nicias, when the Sicilian expedition had already been 
determined on; and when (Nicias having attempted 
to deter the people from the undertaking, first by re- 
presenting generally its dangers and inexpediency, 
and upon Alcibiades defending it, by the great ex- 
pense of the equipment), it now only remained to 
discuss the execution of it. This demand is thus 
related By SS VI. 25. kat réhog TapeASOv 
Tic Two “ASyvuierv, kat Tapaxadécac tév Nixtav, ovK 
Epn Xpivar tpopaciZeoSar ovde CrawéAAev, add’ evav- 
tlov avavtwy ion Aye IvTWa av’TO TapasKevIy 
"ASnvator Wnpiowvra. The assumed allusion to De- 
mostratos is rendered still more probable by the exe- 
eration, with which Aristophanes assails him in the 
Lysistrata (v. 391) for the eagerness with which he 
urged on the Sicilian expedition. The same circum- 
stance is mentioned also in two passages of Plutarch 
(Nic. 12 and 14) ’Avaorac yap 6 Anudorpatoc eon TOV 
Niktav Tpopacec Aéyovta Tavoev, and ovdste % ETL KQl- 
ebe iv THe ToAAe evAafselac Kal pedAhoewe. Aristo- 
phanes’ allusion to this speech of Demostratos is so 
striking, that we almost hear him in the words of 
Epops: and hence we may observe, that although 
Epops is certainly not intended to represent Demos- 
tratos, it furnishes another example of an historical 
trait engrafted upon a dramatic character, with which 
it is in other respects quite unconnected; and manyand 
still stronger instances of this description occur in the 


or 
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present, and in all the other dramas of Aristophanes. 
In unison with the explanation of this allusion to the 
opposition of Nicias to the Sicilian expedition, an 
allusion which precisely coincides with v. 363 above 
cited, and is best illustrated by it, others likewise may 
be pointed out, by means of which the poet has in- 
terwoven into his picture the forebodings also, which 
Nicias entertained respecting the enterprize in a reli- 
gious point of view. It is well known that this com- 
mander was of a religious, or rather of a superstitious 
turnofmind. In reference to the undertaking, Thucy- 
dides touches indeed, though slightly, upon his anxiety 
for its uncertain issue ;° Plutarch also only observes 
that Nicias, when once the business was determined 
upon, and he was unable to decline the chief com- 
mand, ought to have laid aside his extreme caution 
and apprehension, and that constant puerile recur- 
rence to former discussions, with which even after the 
embarkation, he discouraged his colleagues in com- 
mand, adding, that he never yet had been defeated 
upon this subject in argument. But by the frequent 
mention of his Deisidaimonia in the history of the 
Sicilian expedition, we may easily believe that this 
feeling must have been strongly expressed in his very 
first efforts against it; and this is confirmed by the 
observation, with which Plutarch closes his life of 
Nicias. “At length they gave credit to what Nicias 
“had said, when they began to experience what he 
*“ had so often foretold to them.” Moreover other 
celebrated men foresaw and predicted an unfortunate 
issue to the expedition, and evil omens preceded it, 


136 Thucyd. VI. 9. cai rpdc piv rove TpdzoUC Tove duETEPOUE aa- 
Sevije dy pov 6 NOyog Ein, Et TA UTAaPXOVTA CwlEY TapaLvoiny, Kai 
fui) Tote EToimote TEpi THY Agavwr Kai pedAOVTwY KIVCVvYEdELY, 
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which left a strong impression upon many. We may 
then fairly consider the ominous sayings, which in 
“the Birds,” drop unintentionally from the origina- 
tors themselves of the undertaking, as when Euel- 
pides (v. 576) says ‘O Zeve & iyiv ov Bpovrhcac 
Témel Trepdevta Kepavvdv ; and when Peisthetairos 
(v. 824) mentions the Phlegrzan fields, on which the 
gods had laid prostrate the giants who would storm 
the heavens, with whom too the exclamation of 
Epops (v. 553) compares the bold stroke of Peisthe- 
tairos, we may I say consider these also as forebod- 
ings ;7 and still more should we view, in the light of a 
serious warning, the earnest advice of Iris, (v. 1238) 
*Q pope, pops, 1) Sewv Kivee ppévac x.7. A. In this 
passage Arxupviare JoAaic used for cepavvov odaic is 
said with an allusion, which if it applies to the ship 
struck by lightning and burnt,'** (see Hesychios on 
the Likymnios of Euripides) is quite appropriate to a 
naval expedition. Her words too (v. 1259) 7H pny 


187 Though Peisthetairos here speaks as a sophist and freethinker, 
he is unwittingly a prophet. 

188 The old commentators did not clearly understand this allusion. 
In the beginning of the scholia on this passage: 0 pévy Ka\Xipayoe 
ypdouwr otrwc, Ackupviate Bodaic pnoi (seil. Aristophanes) rairne 
Tij¢ CwacKkariac od péipynrat. After dyoi there is evidently an 
omission of what Callimachus had written on the words of Aristo- 
phanes. FE once thought that the omitted words might have had re- 
ference to the sophist and rhetorician Likymnios; who like Polos 
in Dion. Halic, judic. de Lys. p. 111. is called a cuvouctacrinic of 
Gorgias, (see on this Heindorf on the Phaidros of Plato, § 114. and 
on this passage Kriiger in Dion. Halic. historiog. p. 287.) and whose 
fine, harmonious, but empty words (évoparwy Védot. Valchen. on the 
fragments of Kallimachos, p. 285.) might well be called Accipreae 

3o\ai. We see too a picture nearly similar in the éeot dkpoBot- 

capevor of Herodotus VII.64. This might indeed be possible in 
another combination of words; but as they stand here, an allusion 
to Licymnius would have been too indirect, and at the same time 
tco subtle to have been adopted by Aristophanes. 
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GE Tavoe THe UpEwe OvMOC TaTHp—mMust be consi- 
dered as an ominous threat, not indeed as to the issue 
of the action in the play, but to that of the expedi- 
tion it represented, quite in the spirit of Nicias, and 
in conformity with the opinion of Aristophanes him- 
self. If now we reflect upon the tendency of this piece, 
and on the forebodings and warnings, which in refer- 
ence to the opinion of Nicias on the Sicilian expedi- 
tion, have been interwoven into it, we shall find it not 
improbable that another play of our poet which first 
appeared in the same year with “the Birds,” but at the 
Lenean festival,!° and which was called “ Amphiaraos,” 
after one of the seven chiefs against Thebes, cele- 
brated for his prophecies of ill luck to himself and his 
brother chieftains, may have referred to the same ex- 
pedition, and to Nicias one of the commanders in it, 
who in the same manner foretold misfortune for the 
whole army, and for himself. Notwithstanding that 
his extravagant Deisidaimonia presented a ready sub- 
ject to the comic muse, yet many opportunities oce 
curred, to apply also to him what Aschylos™ had said 
of Amphiaraos, and to make the voice of solemn 
warning speak most energetically under the mask of 
pleasantry and raillery."! 


189 Argument of “the Birds.” "Ezi Xa€piovu rd dpapa caSicev ic 
dorv Out KadX\orparov™ sic b& Afjvara Tov Apdidpaoy tdidaze duck 
Diwvidov. 

140 Sept. c. Theb. 551, 560, 572, 604. 

Ml Jt might perhaps be objected, that “‘ Amphiaraos” could not 
have been a political drama, but must have had a personal tendency, 
because Aristophanes had caused it to be represented by Philonides, 
by whom, according to the dnonymus de Comedia p. XXIX. Lips. 
all his other personal comedies were represented, whilst those of a 
political bent were conducted by Kallistratos, who acted the princi- 
pal character, e.g. that of Peisthetairos in the “ Birds.” But this is 
a matter of doubt, as Thomas Magister in his life of Aristoplanes, p. 
XXXIX., Lips. says just the contrary; and as ‘‘ the Wasps,” clearly 
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But in order to stamp Peisthetairos and Euelpides 
as real associates of the birds, and to give them their 
semblance, they are to be plumed. Here Aristo- 
phanes seems to have had in view the domicile of 
Gorgias in Athens, and the eagerness of the Athen- 
ians to appropriate to themselves the sophists of 
other countries. The fable of sop, or rather that 
of Archilochos,“? of the fox and the eagle, by which 
Peisthetairos points out (v. 651 sq.) how ill it might 
fare with him amongst the birds, from the natural 
difference between him and them, exactly tallies, at 
least with the sophistical part of his character, for 
which he had already (v. 429) been praised as the 
cunning fox. (zukvdérarov kivadoc) The pluming or 


a political play, was conducted according to the didascalia not by 
Callistratos but by Philonides ; but here if with Meineke (Quest. 
Scen. II. p. 39. not.) we read dua Kaddorparov for dua Pdwvidov, 
and if we take 8 jy for devrepoc jy, and if we ascribe a new play, 
the IIpodywy, to the comic writer Philonides, we remove the grounds 
which induced Kanngiesser (die alte komische Biihne p. 268 sq. and 
Boeckh. Uber die Lenaien ete. Abh. der hist. phil. Klasse der Aca- 
demie der Wissenschaften for 1816 and 1817, p. 72. Compare too 
Corp. Inscrip. p. 351) to read the whole of the Didascalia in another 
spirit, according to which Philonides, who set out as a poet contend- 
ing for the prize, ends by being a successful and triumphant actor. 

Besides it may be fairly asked, in what consists the difference 
which the above mentioned critics put forward between political or 
demotic, and personal or individual dramas? “ The Knights” cer- 
tainly if any are, is a political play, yet is it directed against one in- 
dividual, Cleon. ‘‘ The Clouds” and ‘‘ the Frogs” too ridicule So- 
crates and Euripides in person, but their tendency is by no means 
limited to this, being intimately connected with the politica) exist- 
ence of Athens. It is however possible, that one of these two actors 
was more capable of imitating individuals, the other of representing 
general characters; and that on this account Aristophanes usually 
selected the one or the otber to perform the principal parts of his 
comedies, appears to be the purport of the observation of the Anony- 
mous writer, and of Thomas Magister. 

42 Huschke in Matthie Miscell. philol. I. p. 12 sq. 
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feathering is brought about simply by tasting a root, 
which the poet has doubtless imagined, in contrast 
to the black rooted pxéAv, which prevents the meta- 
morphosis of Ulysses by Circe ;° and as the poet so 
frequently dwells, in the piece, on the invasion by 
foreigners of the rights of Athenian citizenship, he 
might wish to designate by this instant and magical 
transformation into birds, the ease by which foreign- 
ers were changed into Athenians. That something 
in reference to that practice was represented on the 
stage is evident from the raillery in the parabasis 
which immediately follows, (v. 760) upon the easy 
admission of run-away slaves and barbarians to the 
rights of citizens, and to the Phratriai; for, as we 
shall hereafter see, the parts of the parabasis, and 
the more considerable choral songs in the play, are 
always strictly connected with the subject of the im- 
mediately preceding scenes. 

The parabasis which appropriately fills up the 
pause occasioned by the incorporation of the fo- 
reigners amongst the birds in the nest of Epops, 
is ingeniously interwoven with the action in general, 
on the one hand by the Anapeests, (v. 685, 722) which 
together with Peisthetairos’s deduction of the royal 
rights of birds, (v. 468) comprise all cosmogonical and 
theological systems, from Orpheus to the latest so- 
phists, typified by the mention of Prodikos,™ (v. 698) 
and which by their pleasant irony and bantering tone 
heighten the representation of the sophistical cha- 
racter of the undertaking ; and again at the moment 
when the action ceases, by the sudden and violent 
address of the Epirrhema (vy. 753, 768) to the spec- 
tators, charging them to come over to the birds and 
live with them, as they will be readily received, and 


43 Od. X. 302 sq. 144 Compare y. 861 of ‘ the Clouds.” 
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as whatever the antiquated morals and laws of Athens 
prohibited was sanctioned by their customs: and 
finally by the satirical eulogy of wings in the Ante- 
purhema. (v. 785, 800.) 

When the two strangers, each in his own appro- 
priate dress as a bird, and with them Epops have 
returned upon the stage, they proceed in the first in- 
stance to name the new city Ne¢eAoxoxxvyta. This 
Aristophanes in his irony makes the invention of 
Peisthetairos, himself the origmator of the visionary 
undertaking, and he thus at once describes the whole 
chimerical essence of this enormous senseless project, 
as the work of mischievous puppies and conceited 
fools,’ whose object floats in the region of the air, 
(v. 818) the true seat of all such fantastical vaporous 
forms, and where are preserved the treasures of empty 
rhodomontaders.'® But the questions as to the patron 
deity of the new city, (v. 826 sq.) and who is to occupy 
the citadel, (v. 832) for we need not observe that the 
meXapyikov is an allusion to the weAasyikdv retxoe of 
Athens,” are as well as those respecting the name, 
important poimts for the completion of the work. 
To the second of these questions, i.e. who is to oc- 
cupy the Akropolis, Epops answers, (v. 833) 

"Opvic ap iw Tov yévoue Tov Ieporkov, 
bovep Aéyerar OetvdTaTog Eivat TaVTAXOU, 
"Apewe veotroc. 


M5 Acharn. 598. Koxevyée ye Tpsic, and the Scholia and commen- 
tutors upon the passage. 

146 We might compare this description with the feudal dominion of 
of the Arcadian shepherd Mopsus at the Cape of Good Hope, in the 
“ Fatal Fork” of Count de Platen—in which spiritual and witty 
drama we almost see the dawn of a restoration of the comedy of 
Aristophanes. 

47 Miiller’s History of the Hellenic Races, Part I. p, 446. Com- 
pare Kruse’s Hellas, Part 2. p. 78 sq. 
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And Euelpides in his way thus compliments this 
new seigneur du bourg, (vy. 835) 
@ veorT? déaToTa" 
we © 6 Sede émirhdevog oikety ert weTPOV. 

In this passage, which Didymos on the authority of 
the scholia, considered as an allusion to some hand- 
some youth, Alcibiades is no less conspicuous, than 
Gorgias becomes afterwards by a direct attack made 
upon him towards the end of the piece; and when 
once known, he is recognised in all these combined 
traits. The expression of the Epops, “One of our 
birds of a Persian race,” is very extraordinary, 
unless some one be meant by it who, an Athenian 
by birth, affected foreign fashions in his whole mode 
of life; and such was Alcibiades, on whose early 
estrangement in all his habits from the customs of 
his own country, or wapavopuia é¢ riv Olairav, as 
Thucydides calls it, there is but one voice amongst 
the antients.“° His long trailing purple robes' 


48 Thucyd. VI. 15. Lysias adv. Alcib. 349 Bekker. Pseudo-An- 
dokid. ady. Alcib. p. 182. Plutarch. Alcib.16. Athen. V. p. 220. c. 

149 See the passages in the Essay on the ['jpac of Aristophanes, 
p. 42. Huschke in Matthie Misc. philol. II. p. 28. had already per- 
ceived that the line in the Ajjot of Eupolis, which I have quoted in 
speaking of the eZee of Alcibiades, must have meant something 
trailing along, but he understood by it a hare’s tail, and therefore as 
Valckenaer has done, he conceived the allusion to be made to coward- 
ice : but cowardice cannot well be applied to those at whom this ex- 
pression was aimed, for the piaozic Cleonyonus could scarcely 
have been one of them. My explanation appears to me more satis- 
factory, as it is based on a definite historical object. I think too, 
that it is highly improbable that the Ajjox was first exhibited in the 
third year of the 92d Olympiad, as Meyer assumes in the Allgem. 
Lit. Zeit. 1827, May, p. 142: for it is uncertain whether the frag- 
ment in Athenzus III. p. 316. c. on which this supposition is found- 
ed, really applied to Theramenes. There were surely several states- 
men, who changed sides according to circumstances. Kritias was 
one of these. Ifit applies to such statesmen, Theramenes might 
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after the fashion of Persia attracted general notice, 
when he went to Olympia; on other occasions when 
he travelled, a Persian tent had been presented to 
him by the Ephesians ;!°° and to judge from the 
manner in which he and Socrates converse upon 
this subject in the first Alcibiades, (§ 35, 40) from a 
conceit of being equal to the great king in his descent 
from Jupiter, he seems at an early age to have at- 
tempted in his exterior and in his habits of life that 
same Medismos, which after his banishment he fully 
developed during his residence at the court of Phar- 
nabazos.' The Persian or Median bird, as the 
cock was notoriously called, was thus an image quite 
appropriate to Alcibiades; and being introduced 
(v. 275) with a lofty erect comb, instead of a tuft 
as the other birds are, and having an extraordinary 
outlandish appearance, this was probably meant for 
him, as the second Epops was for Kallias, and the xa- 
rapayac for Kleonymos. Alcibiades well deserved the 
reputation devdratoe eivar tavtaxov “Apewe veorroe, 
partly from his fiery temperament and warlike dispo- 
sition, partly as the son of a brave warrior.’? And 
the exclamation of Euelpides, ‘‘ How fitted he is to 
live upon the rocks,” (oixeiv éi werp@v) is best un- 
derstood, if we recal to our minds what Aristophanes 


have exhibited at an earlier period an ambiguous character. But 
Alcibiades may have been more than all others the object of raillery 
for his purple trailing robes, as he prided himself upon them in 
public, and his foreign fashions excited suspicion before his banish- 
ment. Nor can the prayer contained in the fragment refer to the 
recal of Alcibiades to the chief command after his banishment, as 
there is no mention of a pr) 7ad\w apyeww, but of a pyér’ dpyev. 
Hence it is probable that the play was produced not long after the 
death of Kleon, and “‘ the Peace” of Aristophanes. 

150 Pseudo-Andokid. 1. c. Athen. XII. p. 534. d. 

6! Athen. XII. p. 535. e. 

152 See the passages in Baehr on Plut. Alcib. 1. 
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had before said on the situation of the Pnyx, and 
particularly when we compare the passage there cited 
from “the Knights,” (v.956) Adpoe keynvec ent 7é- 
tpac Onunyopov with that from “the Peace,” (v. 680) 
Sorte Kparei viv rou AiSovu row ’v 7H Tivu«i. Since he 
rules the Pnyx, that is the ekklesia, as the orator of 
the people, and is as much at home there as the 
Aijoce wuxvirne himself, he is therefore equally fitted 
to dwell upon the rocks of the Akropolis.'’* Here 
we see clearly the real purpose of the Demagogia of 
Alcibiades; and his intention to seize upon the 
citadel of the chimerical city of the birds, is fully 
implied in the eagerness for sovereignty, which is 
imputed to him in the greeting he receives: Q veorré 
ééo7ora. Of these ambitious projects he had been 
accused in consequence of his general demeanour,'* 
and particularly after the affair of the ‘Epyoxo7ida,'** 
and after the profanation of the mysteries. For the 
Akropolis was the seat of sovereignty at Athens un- 
der a tyranny, as the Pnyx was under a Democracy, 
and Peisistratos and the Peisistratidai kept posses- 


83 Aristeides pro quatuory. Opp. II. p. 199, says of Perikles, that 
he laid no scheme to raise himself above his situation, although he 
might have accomplished it easier than Peisistratos: but it was as 
good as if he had been master of the Akropolis (a@\X’ Hv rapatAHowwg 
karéxovtt THY akpo7oXuy, for administering the laws, and benefiting 
all indiscriminately. In this description there is a train of ideas re- 
sembling that which we perceive in Aristophanes. 

164 Thucyd. VI. 15. Isocr. de big. p.502 Bekker. Pseud-Andokid. 
ady. Alcib. p. 176 sq. Plutarch. Alcib. 16. 

189 ‘Thucyd. VI. 27, 28, 53,61. Plutarch. Alcib. 18. Compare Slui- 
ter’s Lect. Andok. p.53. According to the Scholiast on v. 766, the 
son of Pisias who is there attacked was one of the Hermokopidai. 
Probably the Scholiast was thinking of the person who in the frag- 
ment of Pherekrates (cited by Porson) in the Scholiast to v. 859, is 
ealled MéAnc. Among the Hermokopidai there does indeed appear a 
MéXnroc, Andokid. de Myst. p. 111, but no MéAnec. Hence this remark 
of the Scholiast on v. 766 may haye arisen from a confusion of names. 
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sion of it during their rule. All this taken together 
leaves no doubt that a representation, which if it had 
contained only one of the features here combined, 
might have been considered as allusive to Alcibia- 
des, must have had him for its main object. Nor is it 
impossible that Aristophanes may have directly aimed 
his shafts at the same individual in two other distinct 
passages of “ the Birds ;” in the first place, at v. 706, 
where we may take the words 6 piv Opruya Gove, 
besides their coarse and generally understood mean- 
ing, in still nearer connection with Alcibiades, from 
the fact commonly related of him, that the pilot An- 
tiochos got into his good graces for having caught 
and brought back to him a quail, which on his first 
appearance in public had flown out of his cloak :!%7 
and again at v. 816, when Euelpides says that he 
would not stretch hemp (e7vaprnv) under his bed, at 
least as long as he could get girths ; and the wavv ye 
Ketptav 2ywv, may help the allusion to the story, that 
Alcibiades when he went to sea, as he had just done 
on his way to Sicily, in order not to sleep upon the 
boards, caused the common bed places to be cut away 
and furnished with girths, xepiare, upon which his 
bed-clothes were laid.* Both these anecdotes were 
too public and well known not to be understood at 
the slightest hint. Such allusions however are of no 
importance whatever to the general subject. But on 
the other hand, the inclination of Alcibiades towards 
tyranny was of the greatest consequence; the people 
of Athens, as Thucydides expressly observes, had 


156. Herodot. 1. 59. V. 64. 

157 Plutarch. Alcib. 10. 

158 Plutarch. Alcib. 16. [Perhaps too Aristophanes has introduced 
this ridiculous and punning disavowal of ovdpry in reference to the 
suspected Lakonismos of Alcibiades. Tr.] 
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never forgotten the times of Peisistratos, and always 
entertained apprehensions, perhaps extravagant, of a 
tyrant; but just at the time when “ the Birds” was 
acted they were in the most violent ferment of alarm 
upon the subject. And as the inquiries respecting 
the mutilation of the Mercuries and the profanation 
of the mysteries had been discontinued previous to 
the departure of the Sicilian expedition, merely to 
remove with it the turbulent party of Alcibiades, 
they were resumed after it was gone; and on the cir- 
cumstantial deposition of Andokides, several persons 
were put to death as accomplices; but the Salaminia 
was dispatched to bring back Alcibiades who was one 
of the accused: and vy. 147 of “ the Birds” evidently 
alludes to this last fact. Now, as throughout the 
piece there does not appear the slightest allusion to the 
result of this mission, which in truth was quite unex- 
pected, and took a turn, which contrasted with the 
views!’ in which it had been dispatched, presented 
abundant materials for letting loose the comic hu- 
mour of the poet on the deluded people, and on the 
runaway Alcibiades, it is evident that “ the Birds” 
must have been exhibited before the return of the 
Salaminia. This is also probable from the circum- 
stances of the time. The fleet sailed from the Peireeus 
in the middle of the summer of the Ist year of the 
91st Olympiad.’ However soon the inquiries were 
renewed after this event, a considerable period must 
have been occupied, according to the accounts of 
Andokides and Plutarch, in the depositions and 


199 Plutarch, Alcib. 21. Kai réXoc avéoreute rijv Dadapeviay Tpde 
airby, ob gaidwe a’td ye Tov’TO mpooTdéac, pr BraZeoSat, pd’ 
dinrecSaa Tov cwparoc, G\Aa TH pEeTpiip AOyw KEXPI|TSat KeAEVOYTAC 
dwohovsety emi rijy Kpiow Kai wetSew Tov Sjpov. 


© Thucyd. VI. 30. 
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interrogatories, before the former made his declaration, 
and again before the Salaminia was dispatched, which 
was after the€xecution of such of the accused as had 
not “way: and it took place as Plutarch ex- 
presses it at last. (kai réXoc) The Salaminia found 
Alcibiades in Sicily, engaged in carrying on the 
operations of the war at Catana.'® On the voyage 
home the ships touched at Thourion. Here Alci- 
biades made his escape, and the crew of the Sala- 
minia remained there some time in search of him and 
his companions, before they resumed their voyage to 
Athens; and as soon as the vessel returned home, 
Alcibiades was in his absence sentenced to death.' 
These events could not well have passed before the 
expiration of the winter of the second year of the 
91st Olympiad, and in the month of March succeed- 
ing, “ the Birds” was exhibited. We must mark 
well this exact period of time, (when the Salaminia 
having been a considerable time absent on its mission 
to bring back Alcibiades now held an enemy to the 
state and called home to be tried for his life, was 
not yet returned, and the public voice was still as 
decidedly in favour of the expedition, as it was now 
opposed to Alcibiades) in order to have a full com- 
prehension of the poet’s purpose, which was to repre- 
sent this Sicilian expedition in its ultimate object, as 
it floated in the imagination of Alcibiades, but at the 
same time in a playful and joking manner, without 
irritating the people, and as a purely fanciful chimera, 
as a thoroughly sophistical business, both in its ori- 
ginal commencement, and in its latest details, con- 
ducted according to the selfish and ambitious views 
of Alcibiades, and likely to terminate in their accom- 


161 Thuoyd. VI. 52 fin. 53 init. 
162 Thuc, VI. 63. Diodor. XIII. 5. 
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plishment. By these means the public mind was 
prepared beforehand for the reception of Alcibiades 
expected to return in the Salaminia. This last 
mentioned object of the poet’s satire is developed 
more and more in the character of Peisthetairos, 
from the moment that Alcibiades is pointed out as 
the future sovereign in Nephelocokkygia; and it is in 
constant and perfect keeping with the first half of the 
action, in which his more prominently sophistical 
elements, the charms and delusion of oratory, act 
the principal part: thus is the character of this per- 
sonage so well sustained, that the sophistical nature 
of the undertaking, and the sufferings it is calculated 
to bring upon the state, are throughout equally dis- 
played; the selfish demagogue, fatal to the liberty of 
the people, is unmasked, and the vain sophist is held 
up to ridicule. 

The next undertaking of Peisthetairos, with which 
the poet fills up the interval until the completion of 
the enclosure-wall can be announced, is the religious 
consecration, or dedication of the city, a ceremony 
indispensable for completing the new establishment. 
It cannot be necessary to enter into any excuse or 
even defence of the extravagant frivolity of this 
solemn ceremony,'® however much it may suit the 
tone of ridicule, in which Aristophanes speaks of 


163 J think some change is required in the designation made by 
H. Dindorf, of the characters in this scene. In the Aldine, Junta, and 
other editions, variations also occur. The line 845, given to Euelpides, 
Voss has more correctly appropriated to the Epops. The reply of 
Peisthetairos is merely an answer and repetition of his summons to 
the Epops. On the other hand, the comic observations, with which 
the lines 868, 872, 877, 880, interrupt the prayer of the priest, are 
purely and solely suited to the character and part of Euelpides, who 
ever chiming in with each prayer, and repeating them mechanically, 
or tacking on to them his own observations, recals and enhances by 
his simpleness the satiric raillery of the whole. 
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the gods in general, if we only observe, that at the 
very outset, (v. 848, 862) mention is twice made, and 
evidently not without intention, of sacrifices being 
to be offered rote xawote Oeoic, and that in the 
very first lines of the second parabasis which follows 
this scene, (v. 1073) Diogenes of Melos the azoc is 
conspicuously brought forward. This announces a 
connection with those catvot Ozof, whom Socrates was 
accused of having introduced, with the dethronement 
of Jupiter as the god who governed the world, with 
that installation of the vortex god Aivoe in his 
place, which in “ the Clouds” is imputed to the 
subtle schools of sophistry and to their founder, and 
also with the private new-coined gods (kdéupa xatvdv) 
of Euripides in “ The Frogs” (v. 889); and it places 
before us at once the true and profound design of the 
poet; namely, to satirize in the liveliest manner this 
sophistical dethronement of the popular belief, by 
the removal of the old gods from the government of 
the world, and the raising up of the new bird-deities ; 
and thus by the solemn mockery of a worship of 
these new deities, the feathered kings and queens of 
Olympus, to represent in its full absurdity and folly, 
the sophistical nature of the undertaking and of its 
advocates. Compared with the history of modern 
times, we might consider it a prophetical satire upon 
the dethronement of God in France, and the decree 
for setting up reason in his place, which was equally 
the child of false theory and political frenzy. If now 
we consider how intimately Alcibiades is mixed up with 
the subject in all its bearings, we shall see in “ the 
Birds” how the view presented in “ the Clouds,” 
and still earlier in the AairaXcic, is logically followed 
up in “ the Birds;” and how a principle, first 
attacked in those two comedies, is here developed 
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and brought to a practical issue,’ which the poet 
had foreseen at its first germ, and of which he had 
given warning. The fruits of the school represented 
in “ the Clouds,” and of its discipline or system of 
education, appear in their maturity in “ the Birds.” 
Here, in the spirit of that school, a demagogue 
plays with the people and their weaknesses, drives 
them to the summit of presumption and folly, in 
order to carry through an absurd project, which ter- 
minates in the triumph of his own thirst for power 
and glory. Out of the school in “ the Clouds” there 
grows up in “ the Birds” a city of the clouds. For 
Athens is ever in view as the central point of the 
whole scheme, and that city is exhibited as converted 
by sophistry into a Nephelocokkygia, as is particularly 
observable in line 1263 sq. Socrates himself is not 
passed over, (v. 1553 sq.) and even the fondness for 
horses and carriages, which in “ the Clouds” is con- 
nected with the sophistico-rhetorical education of the 
youth, is here again brought forward in allusion to 
the young people of this new city. (v. 1126 sq. 
1442 sq.) 

The poet has compressed into this part of the 
action, which comprehends the middle of the play, 
many other circumstances bearing upon the Sicilian ex- 
pedition and its equipment, well calculated to exhibit 
the former in a ridiculous point of view. The sacrifice 


164 See App. G. 

165 Tn “ the Knights,” Aristophanes produces in Kleon himself the 
pattern of a demagogue in the Kleonic style; but in “ the Birds,” a 
demagogue of the modern sophistical mould. In the Pijpac, as I con- 
jecture, the demagogue is one in the true sense of the word, like 
Agorakritos in “ the Knights.” That there were two demagogues in 
this drama, and one of them Eukrates, was not what I meant to imply 
in my Essay on the [jpac. I make this observation in reference to 
the Allg. Lit. Zeit. May, 1827, p. 126. 
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is interrupted by various personages, implying allu- 
sions to the expedition, general and historical, and 
partly, perhaps, personal. An epic minstrel comes 
on, as unsubstantial as the kingdom of the clouds, 
shivering like the city in the air, which he cele- 
brates in his song, (v. 941 sq. 950 sq.) and in a style 
as cold and declamatory as that of Gorgias.'® By com- 
plimenting (v. 926) Peisthetairos with lines from an 
ode of Pindar, addressed to Hiero, the founder of the 


city of Aitna, he evidently lauds him as the father of - 


the Sicilian expedition and of the future conquest of 
the island. Long, long before had he been praising 


the new city; (v. 921) and thus he becomes one of * 


the many who, according to the historical notices 
formerly adduced, had been long dreaming of Sicily 
and its conquest, and who were now transported be- 
yond all measure, by the expected realization of their 
dream. Poetical effusions of such inspiration could 
not have been wanting. Peisthetairos’ astonishment 
at the rapidity with which the poet had heard of the 
new city, (v. 920, 957) becomes therefore a direct 
irony on this expression of the voice of the people. 
When the poet, in return for his panegyric, has been 
provided with the jacket and waistcoat which he had 
begged, and still shivering with cold, is driven away 
with his song, a conceited Chresmologos, or sooth- 
sayer steps in, with a pretended oracle of Bakis, which 
under the appearance of an allusion to the defeat at 
Orneai, (v. 967) points to an important spot on the 
coast of Peloponnesus, to which ultimately the whole 
expedition was to go; and he parodies an oracle then 
in general circulation, flattering to, and therefore prized 


166 The Wuypov of Gorgias is censured by all the old rhetoricians, 
and is also visible in his speeches which are preserved. See the 
citations in Geel, 58 sq. 
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by, the people, in which the greatness of Athens was 
foretold under the image of an eagle soaring aloft in the 
air ;!87 an oracle which, not by a double but by a triple 
application of the metaphor, (for aieré¢ év vepeAnar 
may mean—lIst, an eagle among the clouds—2dly, an 
eagle in the city of “ the Clouds”—3dly, an eagle 
in the net of the fowler) was in a truly oracular 
manner equally portentous of good and evil. In this 
way the poet has not merely ridiculed the eagerness 
with which the Athenians practised divination, not 
merely the mischief and charlatanry of the various 
prophecies, by means of which, during the Pelopon- 
nesian war, party spirit and selfishness pursued their 
game, and to which Aristophanes was equally hostile 
with Thucydides, who considers no other prophecy 
of any importance, than that on the twenty seven 
years’ duration of the war (and which was fulfilled) ; 
but the ridicule is also pointedly directed against the 
crowds of oracles and other prophecies, which in 
senses directly opposed to one another, and as each 
party sought to work upon the people, made their 
appearance, at the time when the Sicilian expedition 
was in agitation, and as immediately bearing upon it.’® 
It is equally in keeping with the views of Aristophanes 
on this state of things at Athens, and with the im- 
patience of Peisthetairos at the frivolous objections 
to his scheme, (v. 961, 965) that he sends the sooth- 
sayer about his business, with a good beating, the 
man himself being well suited to the occasion, as a 
genuine vapourer and mist-gatherer. As soon as 


167 Bergler on ‘ the Knights,” 1060. 

6 Plut. Nic. 13. Compare Goeller de situ Syrac. p. 36. By 
these observations, the judgment passed on Aristophanes’ mode of 
treating the oracles is somewhat different from that in the Essay 
entitled “* Aristophanes and his times,” p. 369. 
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he has made his exit, enters a Geometrician who 
offers to do what is necessary for laying out the new 
city. (v. 999) Such people were every where em- 
ployed, when allotments of land were to be measured 
in conguered countries, of which the people were 
one and all very greedy. Aristophanes’ raillery is on 
other occasions also pointed as well against this 
greediness, as against geometry in its application to 
it. But the mania for allotments of land was espe- 
cially directed towards the fruitful island of Sicily, 
and it was one of the strongest motives to the expe- 
dition; as by it every one hoped to obtain with little 
trouble fine estates on the rich soil which was to 
be distributed amongst them.” It was, therefore, 
natural that the art of surveying should have its 
appropriate place in a representation which related to 
this expedition; at least it must make an offer of its 
services for the admeasurements which might possibly 
be wanted. Now the geometrician introduced by 
Aristophanes bears the name of Meton; and this is par- 
ticularly deserving of our notice, as that mathema- 
tician was personally concerned in the movements 
which had preceded the expedition, and is said to have 
declared his opposition to it in a very decided man- 
ner.'71 Although, therefore, this designation of the 
geometrician might be perfectly well explained, as an 


169 Nub. 202 sq. Vespz. 715, and the Scholiasts and more recent 
commentators on both passages. Compare Boeckh’s Political 
(Economy of the Athenians, T. 1. p. 455 sq. 

170 Diodor. XIII..2. Otrwe dravrec peperewpiopévor raic thrriow 
ef éroipov karaxAnpovy FAmLoy tiv Sucediav. Id. ib. c.30. Ebdae- 
povécraro yap bvTec THY ‘EMjvwr, Tijy evTvxiay, Ooze Te Bapd 
goprioy, ov déporTec, THY TeAayE THLKOUTH CUEipyopmEVNnY THY LeKE- 
Nav éxeDipnoay Krypovxioa rove tvoxovvrac eavdparodioapevor. 
Comp. Pac. 250. 

171 Plutarch, Nic. 13, Alcib. 17. 
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emblematic individualizing of the generic character 
by the name and person of the most celebrated 
mathematician of his time,’ yet we may naturally 
be tempted by the circumstance, to fancy it possible 
that Aristophanes might have had him also per- 
sonally in view. Meton’s opposition to the scheme 
was too public for Aristophanes to have been igno- 
rant of it; and as in a subsequent part of the play 
he has introduced Socrates also, (who is known 
to have been very conspicuous, together with Meton, 
in opposing the expedition) with a similar or analo- 
gous allusion, it is probable that he was unwilling 
to pass by an opportunity of at least drawing the 
public attention to Meton likewise, by making the 
surveyor personate him. The only objection to 
the admission of a general and complete reference 
of this personage to Meton himself, arises from 
the different views which they severally took of 
the expedition. The dramatic Meton is its partisan, 
and makes a tender of his good offices to assist it; 
the historical Meton was its declared enemy. As 
such he partook also of the views of Aristophanes. 


172 See Essay on the Clouds of Aristophanes, p. 21. The apparent 
confusion, there observed upon, in the words of Meton, disappears, 
if in line 1002 the comma is put in its right place,i.e., after dyw0ev, 
and omitted after kayo, which would thus be joined to GvaByrny. 
The surveyor certainly made use of a rule and circle, in order to 
arrange his plan for the laying out of the city, that the streets might 
all lead from the centre to the circumference at equal distances, and 
in straight lines, 1007. He first fixed his centre, then wpoo0eic, 1001, 
and zpooreic, 1004; he might also do it dvwGev, as the building is 
to fill the whole air. But he puts his circle in the centre: therefore 
evOeic, 1003. The words tva 6 kixdoc yévyntar cou TEeTpaywvoe are 
not to be understood as implying a squaring of the circle, but of the 
four angles, which would be formed at the centre, that the whole 
might be divided into four great quarters. There is, therefore, in 
these words only an appearance, intentional indeed, of a contradic- 
tion in terms. 
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There would then only remain the possibility, that 
the dislike of the comic poet to geometry in gene- 
ral,‘ (which with his prejudice against the sys- 
tem of scientific education that had been recently 
introduced, he shared with all the older genera- 
tion of his fellow citizens,!*) and most especially his 
dislike to the surveyors of the expected allotments 
in Sicily, who were all promoters of the expedition, 
preponderated in the original design of the cha- 
racter; but that the conduct of the real Meton 
of history influenced the poet at its conclusion ; 
for Peisthetairos, as the originator and chief of the 
expedition, ought in truth to have given a friendly 
reception to the officious minister of his projects: 


173 The same is also expressed in the connection between the study 
of geometry and the cloak-stealing related of Socrates in the clouds, 
177 sq. for which, not on this account only, but because other similar 
strokes are aimed at Socrates by the comic writers, I have shown 
(Essay on “ the Clouds,” p. 17) that there must have been some 
groundwork in fact; though the object of the anecdote I have 
explained in the same manner as in the Essay entitled “ Aristo- 
phanes and his Age,” where it is objected to. On the other hand 
the raillery about measuring the jump of the flea by the flea’s foot, 
in which, in the Symposion of Xenophon, VI. 8, the Syracusan 
indulges against Socrates, seems to me to have arisen solely from 
the well known passage in “ the Clouds,” by which Aristophanes 
means to ridicule indifferently all geometrical propositions and 
researches; and if the thing itself was said of the real Socrates, “‘ the 
Clouds” will seem only to have responded to the public voice in this 
instance as in many others, in which he was abused; as, for example, 
in the sobriquet 0 ¢porrirjc (Xenophon, I.c.6). The question of the 
Syracusan, however, in Xenophon, Eizé pot, wéaovc Wiha wédac 
zou améxet; is weak and absurd. It must evidently be read zécove 
PirAAne wddac tod améyecc; how many fleas’ feet art thou from 
me? This will then agree with what is said in “‘ the Clouds,’”’ where 
Socrates, by a subtle refinement, has contrived to measure how many 
of its own feet lengths a flea had jumped from Chairephon’s eyebrow 
to Socrates’ head, in allusion at the same time to the dirty habits of 
these philosophers. 

74 See especially Isokrat, Panath. p. 320 sq. Bekk. 
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whereas on the contrary it is quite in the order of things 
that the person whose name and mask were those of a 
violent opposer of the business, although he makes an 
offer of his services, should be thrashed and driven off 
the stage by its patron. I will not, however, go be- 
yond the bare possibility of this interpretation, as it 
may also be, that this expulsion of Meton, incon- 
sistent as it is with the dramatic character of Peisthe- 
tairos, may have resulted from the combined view of 
the expedition which the poet entertained in his own 
person, and which is exhibited in his play; and this 
may be sufficient to explain it. The Episkopos or 
inspector, and the Psephismatopolos or dealer in 
decrees, who come in before the dedicatory sacrifice 
of the new state is completed, (1021 sq. 1034 sq.) 
are also persons who seek to profit by the expedi- 
tion; and as this sort of people generally pushed 
themselves into colonies and dependent states, which 
they burdened with various charges and chicaneries, 
there can be no doubt that they speculated also on 
the Sicilian expedition, and followed it in great num- 
bers. When then we see in this scene so many 
individuals produced in strict connection with the 
expedition, we may readily consider the prayers, 
which are offered up in it for the welfare of Nephe- 
locokkygia and of its inhabitants, as so many allusions 
to the solemn consecration of the Sicilian fleet pre- 
vious to its departure, by libations and vows for the 
success of the undertaking.”° On this occasion the 
crews of the ships and the people on the beach 
repeated the words previously proclaimed by the 
herald ;° and it is possible that the comic poet 


79 Thucyd. VI. 32. Diod. XIII. 3. 
% Thucyd.l.c. Evyde ce rae voptZopévac rpd rie dvaywyije ob 
Kara vay txaorny Evpravrec Ot UO KNPVKO’ EOLOVYTO—EUYETED- 
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meant to parody this ceremony by the repetitions, 
with which Euelpides chimes in with the prayers of the 
priest. The poet evidently views the whole as some- 
thing unholy, and as undertaken without the blessing 
of the gods; hence the sacrifice is a poor and 
meagre performance, the scraps of a consecration, 
mere skin and bones; (vy. 892, 899 sq.) and it is so 
often interrupted, that it cannot be completed, and 
the priest is obliged to take himself off, in order to 
produce a better and more perfect one. Altogether 
it is clearly a mockery of the religious ceremonies 
which preceded the expedition itself. 

In the second epirrhematic parabasis, which occu- 
pies the stage during the absence of Peisthetairos, 
the very significative mention of Diogenes of Melos is 
icoataaaiead by another allusion, wince is no less con- 
nected with the contents of the preceding scene, and 
the object of the play; and which with that scene 
forms a complete whole. The chorus, in order espe- 
cially to signalize the day on which it enters on the 
sovereignty, which it pretends will lead to the anni- 
hilation of every thing hurtful, (v. 1073) proclaims 
the reward of a talent for killing an atheist, and the 
same for killing one of the long deceased tyrants. 
This last might seem to be nonsense, or a mockery 
of the idle dread of tyrants, (which in truth was 
excessive in Athens, and which, as appears from 
Aristophanes, was at this time abundantly abused, 
for the purpose of blackening certain persons in the 
eyes of the people,’”) if the poet had not already so 


xovro de kai 6 GXoc bpudoe 6 éx THe yije THY TE TOTOY Kai E TIC 
a\Xoc edvove Tapiy. 

177 In many passages in “ the Knights,” particularly 236 sq. 
258 sq. 475 sq. In “ the Wasps” also 345, 474, 483,507, Lysist. 
619, &c. But the many érapeict and cvvopocia eri dixate Kai apyatc 
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earnestly expressed himself against those sophistical 
principles, which were leading to atheism, and against 
that selfish thirst for power, which was sophistry’s 
twin sister. But as no one at that time had actually 
elevated himself to the tyranny, when he proclaimed 
the reward of a talent for any one who should there 
kill rév rupavvwy twa, and, to disguise his meaning, 
(rap trovoav) added the description ray rebvnkd- 
twv, he could only have meant this ironically for 
tgdeotwrwv; thus pointing at his true purpose, in re- 
gard to the public apprehensions respecting Alci- 
biades and the oligarchical designs of his party ;'% 
and at the same time concealing it in deference to that 
party, by reminding them of the tyrants under whom 
the city had suffered long before. This second allusion 
comes indeed still closer to the description of Alci- 
biades contained in v. 836 sq.; (@ veorr? déo7rora) 
but the two together unite the elements which are de- 
veloping themselves in the character of Peisthetairos. 

The strophe and antistrophe (v. 1058, 1072, and 
1088, 1101) seem to be harmless songs of the birds, 
who have now attained the supreme power, who are 


in the city, furnished the best opportunity for carrying on all sorts 
of political schemes; and similar clubs were in fact made use of 
against the freedom of the people. Thucyd. VIII. 54. Compare 
Kriger on Dion. Hal. historiog. p. 362 sq. 

178 These oligarchs were after the sovereignty of the thirty, called 
rvpayvot, and particularly Kritias. See the passages adduced by 
N. Bach, in Critie tyranni carm, que supersunt, p. 5. 

{it is remarkable that Thucydides also, in his narrative of the 
events of exactly this period in Athens, i. e. when after the de- 
parture of the fleet for Sicily, enquiries were instituted into the 
authors of the violation of the Hermai, and the profanation of the 
mysteries, informs us that the severity with which the accused were 
visited on this account was much heightened by a recollection of what 
had happened to their forefathers in the time of the Peisistratidai, 
i.e. the reOyvnKétwy rupdvywy: and he immediately enters into a long 
digression on the history of the death of Hipparchos. Tr.] 
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to protect the fields from the ravages of destructive 
vermin, and who are to be content with little. It 
is however remarkable that they boast so much of 
killing and murdering; particularly in the three lines 
(1069-1071) where the words im éguace mrépvyoe, 
equivalent to im zune apyne, are so general and so 
strong, that they can scarcely have been without 
some special purpose. But if we reflect on the 
hard-heartedness with which the Athenians exercised 
their sovereignty, the merciless manner in which on 
all occasions they treated the antidemocratical party 
in particular, their cruelty towards the inhabitants 
of Mitylene, of Torone, of Mende, of Skione, of 
Melos,” to which last the mention of Diagoras the 
Melian (v. 1073) directly points our attention, and 
their late conduct towards the aristocracy of Argos ;!*° 
also that Aristophanes on other occasions in this 
play alludes to such hard-heartedness, and to the 
TpdTor yauwovuxec of the new rulers, (v. 1306) we 
the more readily understand both the irony, with 
which he makes the birds extol the happimess which 
will be the lot of those subjected to their dominion, 
and the bloody exterminations which he foresees. 
He then declares, by the tenor of the parabasis 
which follows, whom they ought properly to per- 
secute. 

As Peisthetairos on his reappearance announces 
(v. 1118) that the ceremony of consecration has been 
auspiciously completed, the action may now proceed. 
We may here observe that Euelpides, who during 
the negotiations with the poet, the soothsayer and 
the rest, acts a dumb part, seems not to come on 


79 Thucyd. III. 36, 50; IV. 3, 130; V.32, 116. Comp. Isocr. 


Panath. p. 331, Bekker. Diodor. XIII. 30. 
180 Thucyd. VI. 61. 
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again with Peisthetairos; this character was only of 
use up to the accomplishment of the project, and it 
is now no longer wanted. At least there are no 
visible traces of him in the further progress of the 
story. A messenger puffing and blowing enters in 
haste, to announce the completion of the building of 
the wall, and by the expression 70 reiyoe %wxodout- 
rat, (v. 1124) the poet transports us at once to the 
final object of the undertaking, i.e. to the fleet in- 
tended for the blockade of the Peloponnesos. The 
thirty thousand cranes from Libya (v. 1136) who 
bring the foundation stones for the wall, point in the 
same direction. For the conquest of Libya and of 
Carthage was to precede the last act of the expedi- 
tion; and the blockade of the Peloponnesos was to 
be brought about by the aid of these countries, and 
of the others which were to be conquered. This ex- 
plains too the six hundred and more birds clothed in 
panther skins, which Peisthetairos (v. 1250) threatens 
Jupiter to send into heaven against him. These are 
evidently Libyan troops to be introduced into the 
Peloponnesos; for the Numidian cavalry'®! were 
clothed in the skins of the panther, a native of that 
part of the world.*? At length the announcement 
(v. 1159) that the wall is suitably provided with gates, 
that these are barred and bolted, and that every 
requisite for keeping a strict watch throughout the 
whole circuit was in order and in progress, denotes the 
really effective blockade and vigorous occupation of the 
most important points. Others have before observed, 
that Aristophanes in describing the breadth of the 
walls (vy. 1126) must have had in his mind that with 


181 Strab. XVII. 3, 7. 
182 The commentators on Livy, XLIV. 18. and on Suetonius. Calig. 
18. 
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which Themistokles enclosed the Peirzeus, (Thue. I. 
93) as well as those of Babylon. The observation is just, 
as far as regards the image which he has chosen; but 
in reference to its import, and within the range of the 
poet’s ideas, there was another and more appropriate 
object, namely, the great Sicilian expedition. The 
zeal and animation with which the equipments and 
manning of the fleet were conducted, its astonishing 
extent, perfection, and splendour, which were the 
wonder of strangers, and of all who crowded to have 
a sight of it,** were so much the more likely to be 
in the poet’s view, when he was metaphorically de- 
picting the extent, splendour, and magnificence, (kad- 
Arorov Epyov Kal peyadorperéorarov, V. 1185) of the 
still greater work with which it was to be crowned, 
as the one was in truth but the commencement and 
groundwork of the other. Peisthetairos’ surprise 
that such a great work should have been so soon 
finished, so that the account of it seems to him at 
first to be a falsehood, (v. 1161) is not merely a cut- 
ting reflection on the frivolity and rashness, with 
which such a gigantic affair had been brought about 
in the fiction of the play, but is another mode of de- 
signating the chimerical project itself by its appro- 
priate name. 

The wall is no sooner finished, than the effect which 
it was to produce by the exclusion of the gods, begins 
to show itself in the unsuccessful attempt to send 
their messenger to the men, (v. 1170, 1266) to order 


183 Thucyd. VI. 31. Ot d& Eévor kai 6 Gddog Sydoc Kara Séav 
nKev we ri akioypewy Kai dmiroy dvavoray” mapacKkev?) yap atrn 
mpwrn ixmrevoaca pac TOW Suvape “EMAnvixy odvTehecTarn 
On Kai edmperecTarn THY Eic éxeivoy TOY ypdvoy éyévETO kai 6 
arodoc oby Hooov ToAune Te Sapbe Kai bpewo Aaprporyre wEpibdy- 
roc tyévero, 4) oTpariac, mpoc odc éEmyecay, Umepboky. Compare 


Diod. XIII. 2. 
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them to forward up to the gods the arrears of the 
steam of sacrifices. (v. 1230 sq.) In order to explain 
this, I must premise that many traits have been in- 
terwoven into this scene, and with the description of 
the building of the wall, which clearly show that the 
allusion is to a naval expedition. I shall not lay 
much stress on the fact, that the work is described 
as exclusively the labour of fen and water birds: but 
the numerous nautical images and expressions, the 
noise of hewing the wood for the gates, compared to 
that of a dock-yard (wozep év vavtnyiw, v. 1157) the 
address to Iris, (rAGiov 7} Kuvi, V. 1203) the word 
tpiéupodrov, (v. 1256) then again ® «xaraxéXevoor, 
(v. 1273) and wém (v. 1394) appear to have flowed 
naturally from the object the poet had in his mind, 
into his allegorical representation ; or rather to have 
been purposely admitted into it, in order to enable 
us thereby to penetrate its meaning. In this view 
we may perceive an allusion in the nautical metaphor 
contained in the question r& wrépuye roi vavaroXée ; 
which in any other sense would not be noticed. But 
the 6ri & cixe wrepa (v. 1176) and the rrepwric pSdy- 
yoe (v. 1198) leave no doubt that Iris made her ap- 
pearance with large wings upon her shoulders.'* 
Now the sails and oars of ships are frequently com- 
pared to the pinions of birds, and these again to oars ; 
and flying is compared to rowing and sailing, and vice 
versa. We may therefore fairly take the wings of 


184 Comp. Boettiger on the painted vases of the Greeks, B. I. P. 2. 
p. 112. 

18 See particularly Meursius and Potter on Lycophron, 24. Stan- 
ley and Blomfield in the Glossary to the Prometheus of schylus, 
468, and Blomfield in that to the Agamemnon, 551. The experi- 
ment which the Argonauts made with the pigeon, which lost part of 
its tail by the closing of the Symplegades, as their ship suffered af- 
terwards in her stern, is founded on the common comparison of a ship 
with a bird. Apollon. Rhod. II. 572, 601. Apollod. I. 9, 22. 
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{ris as symbolical of sails, or (according to the scho- 
lia on v. 1203) of oars; and this acceptation is, 1 
think, still more clearly pointed out, by the combina- 
tion of wings with the nautical term in the question 
Tw mrépvye TOL vavoroAzic; and the employment of 
the word zAotov in the question already put to Isis, 
(v. 1203) Svoua Sé cor Ti Zo7L, TAOLOY 7) KUVH; is Tefer- 
able to the same source. ‘The messenger must have 
worn a xuvy or helmet as a covering to her head, an 
attribute given to the same goddess in the fragment 
from the Inachos of Sophokles, preserved in the 
Scholiast.°% Such a xvvi, or leathern helmet, with a 
broad brim in front to protect the face from the sun 
and rain, was worn on a journey, as by Ismene in the 
CEdipus Koloneus of Sophokles,'” and it is therefore 
a very proper attribute of Iris as well as of Mercury, 
who may have brought it with him into Olympos, 
from Arkadia his native land. This covering for the 
head was however in common use in Peloponnesos, 
in Arkadia, and particularly amongst the Lacedemo- 
nians, which last people especially wore it in war. 
As Iris’ wings then denote a ship, so does her travel- 
ling hat denote a Peloponnesian soldier, and thus is 
explained the doubt of Peisthetairos, whether to call 
her zAotov ij) cuvy. The answer to the question as to 
her name is "Ipic raxyeia, which he accepts as assent- 
ing also to the wAozov, and implying by the epithet 
tayela, a fast sailer.*° Then follows the question, 


186 As amended by Toup. Ep. crit. p. 42. Lips. 

187 Oed. Colon. vy. 314, and on the passage, Reisig, who quotes 
the fragment of Kallimachus in the Scholiast with Naeke’s happy 
emendation not known to the Leipsick impression of the Laurentian 
Scholia. 

188 Valckenaer on the Adoniazousai of Theokritus, p.345. Com- 
pare Miller Hist. of the Hellenic Races, P. 3. p. 40. 

89 Schol. ‘Evel raxelay adroy ceiver’ airar de ai rpinpec, we ay 
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IlépaXoe 7} SaXauiva; now both these, as is well 
known, were fast-sailing Athenian government pack- 
ets. When then the poet puts these words into the 
mouth of Peisthetairos, “‘ Which of these two ships 
art thou?” he implies that under this disguise he 
meant to be understood such a swift government 
packet as might appropriately bear the name of Iris, 
and the éionuov, or tapaonuov' corresponding to 
that name. It is clear then that under the dis- 
guise of this swift Iris is represented some swift 
sailing packet belonging to the blockaded Pelopon- 
nesians, which has slipped throngh the blockading 
squadron, and which is to visit the s:aaller states still 
holding to them, and to summon them to pay up the 
arrears of taxes and contributions and other obliga- 
tions. The ship has reached the sea, which is covered 
with the Athenian fleet, and being instantly detected 
and chased by them, (v. 1179 sq.) she comes to where 
the scene lies, i.e. to Athens itself, where her voyage 
is stopped, and she is sent back with a threatening 
message to her employers. The wings of the deity, 
the rustling of her fluttering motion, (v. 1197) her 
swift flight through the strange city and through 
the air,'' (vy. 1218) her chase by the birds of prey 
(v. 1179 sq.) that is by men of war and the troops on 
board them, by whose rapid movements to and fro,’ 
the air, that is the sea, is put into commotion, the 
Koliarchs and the Ornitharchs (v. 1212, 1215) by 
which we are to understand the captain of the vessel 
and others in command, the ortouar rpréuorov,! 


bmEpeTwEec ovoat, Tayelar Hoav.—dJul. Pollux 1, $3. Aéyouro 0” ay 
TAaYELa VaVE Kai TaxUVaUTOUCA. 

190 Scheffer de milit. nav. p. 170 and 174. Ruhnken. de tutelis et 
insignibus navium, in opusc. p. 267 sq. and 285. 

191 Xdoc the air. Schol. and Spanheim’s note on v. 424 of “ the 
Clouds.” 

192 [We may here suppose that Peisthetairos puts himself into the 
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(v. 1256) by which words Peisthetairos threatens Iris 
in her character of a ship with fixing her to the 
ground, are so many traits which altogether belong 
to the dressing up of the piece, but which at the same 
time easily harmonise with the general purport of the 
poet. Evpa&, wara&, (v. 1258) may also be assumed 
to be naval words of command. Evpaé is the equi- 
valent of 2k wAayiov, or tAayiwe, obliquely; as it 
occurs once and again in the wounds of Homeric 
heroes ;! and joiming this with zara, the order 
would be wAayiwe émipépecsat kal TaTaooety, or to run 
the ship’s beak or head against the enemy’s beam, 
which was the most formidable mode of attack; and 
Peisthetairos would give this command, as if dis- 
patching one of his squadron against Iris to force 
her to an immediate retreat, in allusion to the words 
already quoted, ortoua rptéufsorov. Besides this al- 
lusion, it may also be understood as implying a real 
blow given to the person. The exclamation 6 xara- 
kéAcucov, with which the herald afterwards calls 
upon Peisthetairos to order him as a xeX\evorij¢e OF 
pilot to stop, and the wéz by which Peisthetairos 
(v. 1394) bids Kinesias halt! appear to be further 
echoes of the tone of command assumed towards 
Iris. Peisthetairos’ language (v. 1226) to the mes- 
senger in defiance of the gods, expresses the pre- 
tensions to the Hegemonia and sovereign autho- 
rity, which were to be realized, in opposition to 
the Peloponnesians, by the projected blockade. But 
whilst Peisthetairos, as spokesman of the birds, 
throws out threats, like those of the heaven-in- 
vading giants, (v. 1246) and the docile birds are con- 
gratulating themselves on having excluded the gods 
attitude of Neptune, dextrA tridentem jaculantis, so common on the 


coins of Athens. Tr.] 
193 Schol. on Il, XI. 251. Apollon. Lex. Homer, vy. edpaé. 
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from their city, and deprived them of their victims, 
(v. 1263) the character of the sophistical atheist— 
who cannot however help swearing by Jupiter at the 
very moment when he is defaming him, as do also in 
“the Clouds,” (v. 1282) both the Jove denying Strep- 
siades and Socrates himself, (v. 331)—and the main 
feature of the expedition as the child of sophistry, 
are steadily maintained; and the references to the 
Athenians, who had evinced such a ready suscepti- 
bility for the doctrines and principles of sophistry, are 
never lost sight of. 

Immediately after the dismissal of Iris, we perceive 
the full effects, which the undertaking is producing 
upon mankind. In the first place, the herald on his 
return from the men, announces the highly favour- 
able result of the summons addressed to them. 
(v. 1271 sq.) They are so transported by their en- 
thusiasm for the new city of the birds, and by their 
admiration of its founder, that they not only instantly 
adopt the manners of the birds and their whole 
mode of life, but rush along in troops to get them- 
selves clothed as birds, and to bestow a golden crown 
of honour on Peisthetairos. The effect which the 
event has produced amongst the men is described, as 
if the most eager and zealous Ornithomania (vy. 1286, 
1290) had driven away the Lakonomania, to which 
the men had previously given themselves up. (v. 1281) 
This contrast of Lakonomania and Ornithomania 
points clearly to political contrasts, and its mean- 
ing is not left unexplained, the latter being in all 
its points a most palpable and satirical imitation 
of the manners and character of the Athenians. 
For even in the application of the agnomens, under 
which they are to be incorporated, it is not merely 
that these are derived from birds, and individuals 
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thus become direct objects of the satire, but this 
satirical stroke itself is altogether taken from the 
sneering and gibing habits of the Athenians, which 
led them to detect the striking peculiarities of their 
countrymen, and to give them appropriate nick- 
names ;!%* of which so many examples occur in Aris- 
tophanes, particularly in “ the Birds.” Again, in the 
mention of the rpdézor yauWevuxec (v. 1306) there is a 
severe allusion to the political robberies, which the 
Athenians practised in no mild form upon their depen- 
dent states. Athenomania thus becomes the contrast 
properly intended by the poet to Lakonomania, just 
as if in verse 1284, over dpveopavodor, he had written 
between the lines a@yvopavovo, which agrees with 
the metre, and explains equally well the épv.louavouv 
in y. 1290. It is true, indeed, that manners and 
usages only are cited as marks of these contrasts; 
but these must be considered as outward and visible 
manifestations and consequences of political attach- 
ment to the one or the other side; as in “ the 
Wasps” also (v. 474 sq.) Lacedzmonian habits are 
given as proofs of political Lakonismos. The expres- 
sion gcwxpdrouy (v. 1282) deserves also particular 
notice, implying as it does the summary of a rigid 
Spartan-like life,!° but containing also an allusion 
to a spirit, which was opposed to the undertaking 
represented by this drama; and Socrates is expressly 
cited in history, together with Meton, as one of 
the principal opponents of the expedition.%° The 
attack made upon him in y. 1553 has a different 


194 Compare Athen. VI. p. 242, b. sq. and particularly the fragment 
from the Ulysses of Anaxandrides, p. 243, c.: ‘Ypetg yap @ANAovE 
dei yNevaZerE, K. T. A. 

198 Wythenbach. Plut. Moral. p. 244 sq. 

196 Plut. Alc. 17, Nic, 13. 
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application. The real purport therefore of the an- 
nouncement by the herald, is that the state of 
politics hinted at in v. 524 sq. and which we have 
already explained, was completely changed, and that 
the sovereignty of the Athenians over all the de- 
pendent states of Greece had been substituted for 
that of the Spartans. It is a matter of doubt, to 
what period of time the Scholiast on the word 
éAaxwvopavovur, (v. 1281) applies his observation rovro 
O: eie Oud TO Urepéxery Tove Adkwvac 7H TOAEUy TOE, 
but it proceeded from a just application of the pas- 
sage to political circumstances. However, according 
to the fable of the play, the new empire of the birds 
is their mundane dominion over all mankind, far 
above the gods; and herein lies the close affinity 
between the philosophical import of the drama, based 
on an internal moral principle, and the political import 
of it pointing to external circumstances. When then 
the herald (v. 1278) assures Peisthetairos that he 
knows not how he is honoured by mankind, and how 
many fond admirers the city in the air, which he had 
founded, had obtained for him, and when he an- 
nounces a crowd of new arrivals requesting admission 
into it, the deep rooted passion for sophistry, and the 
extension of its principles and nature, are at once 
proclaimed. And when the same herald panegyrizes 
over and over again the founder of such city for his 
wisdom and his magnificence, (v. 1271, 1272, 1274) 
it is clearly a persiflage on the sophist represented 
by Peisthetairos, whose character is employed by the 
poet, as the point of union in which the two ten- 
dencies of his drama are incorporated and combined. 
The inexhaustible profusion of compliments ad- 
dressed by this herald to the object of his praise, 
with which he is quite out of breath, and is obliged 
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to beg Peisthetairos himself to bid him stop, the 
universality of the fame of Peisthetairos, which rings 
through the whole world, and the crown of honour 
which is presented to him in the name of the people, 
(oi mavrec Xew, V. 1278) are all so many fine and 
pertinent strokes, to hold up to ridicule the vanity of 
the sophist; and they are especially aimed at Gorgias, 
to whom no sophist could at that time be compared 
for extensive reputation, who had already been glori- 
fied throughout Greece, and whom the greatest of all 
honours, a golden statue at Delphi, yet awaited. It 
almost seems that Aristophanes had a presentiment 
that he was destined to arrive at this distinction. 
Immediately after the announcement of the herald, 
samples of the species of men who are flocking towards 
the city, appear upon the stage. When the chorus” 
(v. 1332 sq.) has assorted and arranged the plumages 
for singing birds, for birds of prey, (the avrixoi) and 
for the sea-birds, a parricide is introduced, who, 
attracted by the proclamation in v. 767 sq. wishes to 
be an eagle; then a specimen of poets in the person 
of the dithryambic poet Kinesias, so frequently ridi- 
culed by Aristophanes, (v. 1372) who wants to be a 
nightingale; and a young sycophant, (v. 1410 sq.) 
who wishes to have the plumage of a bird of prey, a 
hawk, or falcon, (v. 1454) in order to fly to and fro’ 
over the sea, to the islands, and back again to the 
city, (1424 sq. 1454 sq.) and thus the easier to cheat 
and pillage the subjects (Eévouve) by informations and 
officious law-suits. By this we are to understand all 
kinds of persons who, their whole nature being 


197 Porson proposes to read wrepiywy instead of wrepoy in the 
antistrophe, vy. 1325; but this would be inconsistent with lines 1306, 
1307, 1310, 1311, 1330, and severai others: besides it would then be 
necessary to read ravde wO)uy for ray 7X, in y. 1313. 
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tainted by sophistical principles,'* feel themselves at 
once, as it were, in a state of affinity with the under- 
taking, are enthusiastic in its cause, and promise 
themselves advantage from it; youths of that de- 
scription, whom Plutarch and Diodoros in passages 
already cited call vedue—raie éAriow émnppévove and 
peueTewplopévove, in conformity with the expression 
of our poet, (v. 1447 sq.) “Yrd yap Adywv 6 vove 
peuerewpiZerar “Emaiperat 7 dvOpwroc. Moreover 
these personages, and particularly the sycophant, 
together with those who had before been intro- 
duced, namely, the geometrician, the episkopos or 
inspector, and the dealer in decrees, are specimens 
of the sort of people, with which the Athenian 
sovereignty, should the expedition succeed, was to 
shower blessings upon the world. In his man- 
ner of treating them, Aristophanes distinctly shows 
himself at times in his own proper colours. He 
advises the parricide, whom he does not consider as 
incorrigible, not to beat his father, (v. 1364) for the 
birds beat their parents only so long as they were 
little, but as soon as they are fledged, in obedience 
to the antient laws,’ they support them; (v. 1354) 
and he urges him instead of flying over the waters, 
to enter the military service, and to join the war on 


198 See p. 25 sq. and 29 of Essay on “‘ the Clouds:” and in respect 
to the poets, compare v. 837 of “ the Peace” and the commentators. 

199 What is here said of the antient laws of the Storks, connected 
with the fragment out of the Is\apyoi of Aristophanes in the Scholia 
on vy. 1239 of ‘* the Wasps,’ and compared with v. 1325 sq. and 
1355 sq. of “ the Clouds” and 1338 sq. of ‘‘ the Wasps,” proves that the 
political education of the Athenians was the subject of the IleXapyoi: 
but in the Scholia here cited, we ought to read ‘Hpdctxoc, and not 
*Appocwe: for Herodikos, ard not Harmodios, had written a work in 
several books entitled Kwpwdotpevor, or KwpyCovpeva. Athen. XII. 
p- 586, a. and p. 591, c. and Schweighaeuser in the Index auctorum. 
“A py66étoc has crept in from the ‘Appdéwoc in the foregoing fragment. 
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the Thracian frontiers, (v. 1368) where in truth 
several remarkable cities, which had deserted the 
Athenian alliance, and amongst them the important 
Amphipolis,?” had not yet been reduced to submis- 
sion. This last advice is quite in the spirit of Nicias, 
who counselled the Athenians,” instead of venturing 
on their last ill-fated expedition against Sicily, rather 
to secure their present possessions, and to reduce to 
their authority the revolted districts of Thrace. The 
ridicule of Kinesias also, and the ignominious dis- 
missal of the hardened sycophant, are not the off 
spring of the character of Peisthetairos, but of that 
of the poet. But to describe this as a deviation 
from that character, and as illogical, would betray 
a very superficial view of the real nature of the old 
comedy; in which the perpetual inmtermixture of 
poetry with reality, puts into the mouths of the 
actors allusions and witticisms, not immediately 
springing from their characters, and admits of in- 
terlocutory intrusions by the poet himself in the per- 
sonages of his drama. This last is ever the case with 
Aristophanes, when he is too much in earnest to 
endure any longer his own irony; and the serious 
tone which he then assumes, contrasted with his 
irony, renders the latter more palpable, and heightens 
its effect. Not to cite less important passages of this 
description, some of which have already been noticed, 
we have only to call to mind the Bacchus of “ the 
Frogs,” who, an enthusiastic votary of Euripides and 
of every laxity of principle, and who in the first half 
of the piece is the avowed representative of degene- 
rate tragedy, is at once elevated to its true spirit, and 
begins to speak and judge like Aristophanes himself; 
without our being able to see, by what means he has 
® Thuc, IV, 108. a Tb) VE, 3G. 
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been converted, and is arrived at a better notion of 
things. In the midst, however, of all this, the odour 
of incense is again scattered abroad, as an offering to 
the sophist and to his wisdom, (v. 1401) yapuévra 
¥ © TpecPi7T icodiow Kal copa. 

The dominion of the birds is now re-established 
among the men; and the credit of Peisthetairos is 
every where extended, as of the clever, shrewd in- 
ventor of the project which is based upon it. But in 
the conduct of the story all depends upon how they 
succeed against the gods, without whose humiliation 
the dominion of the birds, even over the men, cannot 
be secured. The further progress of the play can 
therefore only receive its proper developement in re- 
ference to them; and it is advanced by the slinking 
in of a disguised traitor (v. 1494 sq.) who informs 
Peisthetairos of the sad way, in which the affairs of 
the gods are going on. Famine has got in amongst 
them, since mankind have ceased to sacrifice, and 
the steam of sacrifices also can no longer penetrate to 
them; (v. 1515 sq.) upon this a civil war threatens 
to break out amongst them, and in order to put an 
end to the scarcity, they determine to send ambas- 
sadors to Peisthetairos, to conclude a treaty of 
amity. (v. 1551 sq.) The intriguer advises him 
not to give way, unless Jupiter will abdicate his 
sceptre to the birds, and give Basileia in marriage to 
Peisthetairos. The personage aptly chosen for this 
character is Prometheus, equally in reference to the 
subtle and provident circumspection, which is implied 
in the character, as well as in the name, (v. 151)) 
and also to his mythical intercourse with mankind in 
the affair of his stealing fire from heaven. (v. 1545 sq.) 
I have already observed on another occasion,?® that 


202 In my treatise on the historical character of the drama. Trans- 
actions of the Academy of Sciences, 1825, hist. philol. Class. p. 121. 
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the representation of this personage in Aristophanes 
appears to be a caricature of the Prometheus in the 
satyrical play of Aischylos, which turned upon that 
theft; and this would suffice for a superficial expla- 
nation of the character and the scene before us. 
But Aristophanes had many closer archetypes for this 
character in the history of his own times; as during 
the course of the Peloponnesian war there is no siege, 
no sudden attack, or coup de main, from the surprize 
of Plataia by the Thebans to the taking of Athens by 
the Spartans, in which either the partisans of the 
aristocracy, or those of the democracy, according to 
circumstances, (those I mean within the walls)— 
ot Evurpacaovtec, of pitor twv tEw, of TpodiddvTEC, 
continually occur in Thucydides—did not hold corres- 
pondence with the assailants, betraying to them the 
position and places of their enemies, showing them the 
ways and means of getting in, and thus seeking to se- 
cure themselves against either event ; frequently also 
by stirring up a revolt, (oraodZovrec) like the Tribal- 
lian gods in the play, (v. 1520) they led the way to 
this species of intercourse, and brought about the 
surrender. Such being the invariable course of events, 
it was sufficient of itself to lead the poet, to conduct 
by means of a similar system of concert and intelli- 
gence, the story of the undertaking which he exhi- 
bits; being that of an extensive siege and blockade, 
the true nature of which, namely, a maritime blockade, 
he here also points out, by the demand of the Tri- 
ballian gods, that Jupiter should re-open to them 
their harbours. (7 eumdpi avewypéva, v. 1523) Here 
this system of intrigue takes a direction suited to 
the purport of the piece. In the earlier part of the 
drama, Peisthetairos had wheedled the birds, by repre- 
senting to them, that he would procure for them the 
sovereignty, (BaoAcia, v. 467, 549) and he had 
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announced as the end of his project, that he would 
replace them on the throne as kings. (v. 562, 568) 
But now, when he has got their affairs entirely into 
his own hands, he is advised by the arch dissem- 
bler, who knows well the distinction between the two, 
to stipulate with Jupiter, the king of the gods, from 
whom, according to Homer, all sovereignty pro- 
ceeds, that he should give up the sceptre to the birds, 
but Basileia to him, Peisthetairos, as a wife. (v. 1535, 
TO oKiTTpov—rotow dSpvictw—Kal tiv BaowAsiav cot 
yuvaik 2xev) And not to leave in the dark the real 
meaning of the latter, Basileia is described as the 
arbitress, of every thing by which the democracy in 
Athens was governed, (v. 1538, tov Kepavvov Tov 
Awe, of which more hereafter) of every thing they 
were in want of, (v. 1539, tiv evBovAiav, THY edvoutar, 
Tiv swppocbvny) of the real groundwork and basis of 
their power, (ra vewpra) of their finances and the pay 
of the dicasts; (tév kwAaxpérny, Ta TpLwf3oAa) and in 
order to render it still more farcical,? (in reference 
to their crowding in and out of the assemblies) she 
is said to be also mistress of wrangling and abuse; (rv 
AoSoptav Vv. 1541) Basileia is in short the epitome of the 
substance and power of the Athenian republic” Thus 
the true meaning of the advice imparted to Peisthe- 
tairos, is to leave to his republic of birds the external 
marks of sovereignty, but to take to himself the real 
power in the state ; and what is said of the nature and 


203 Schol. on y. 1541. Eic avEnow é ripe Kwpwliac TovTO Ons. 

24 Ecclesiaz. 142. Kai NowWopovyrai y’ worep tuTweTwKOTEC. 

25 This interpretation exactly coincides with the contents of a 
fragment of Telekleides in Plut. Perikl. 16; in which this comic 
writer says that the Athenians had given up to Perikles— 

Tlo\ewy re dpove, adrdc re TOC, Tac pev Ceiv, Tag C avadiey, 

Adiva reiyn ra piv oixodopsiy, ra de aira wad KaraBadrew, 

Lrovode, dtvapw, Kparoc, cipnyny, TOVTOoY T EvOatpoviarTe. 
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extent of this power, is all referable to the Athenian 
constitution. Hence it is clear that the story still 
proceeds with a direct application to Athens, and to 
Athenian circumstances; and Aristophanes begins to 
develope the direction, which in its further progress 
might be given to the Sicilian expedition. The 
ground for this direction he took from the well 
known sentiments of Alcibiades, from his habits, 
relations and connections, and from the public 
opinion respecting him. We have already shown that 
Alcibiades was suspected of antidemocratical views, 
and of a desire to be sole ruler of his own country. 
But this, his ambition, was viewed also, as in close 
and direct connection with the Lacedemonians. 
For there was an ancestral hospitality between the 
family of Alcibiades and the house of the ephor 
Endios in Sparta, in consequence of which he, as 
well as his grandfather, had received the Lacedeemo- 
nian name of Alcibiades.?% That his wet-nurse was 
a Lacedemonian woman of the name of Amykla,?” 
may have arisen simply from such nurses being 
generally in request at Athens, on account of their 
healthiness, hardiness, and wholesome diet; but 
amongst other circumstances, this was not lost sight 
of by his adversaries. His grandfather had indeed 
renounced the Proxeneia in Sparta, but he himself 
had endeavoured to renew the connection by his 
attentions to the Spartans taken at Sphakteria; and 
though he afterwards caused the miscarriage of an 
embassy sent by Sparta to Athens to conclude a 
treaty, he did it chiefly from jealousy of Nicias, and 
from a feeling of slighted vanity.” All this was well 


206 Thucyd. VIII. 6; and the commentators on the passage. 
207 Plut. Alc. 1. Schol. on Plato, p. 388, Bekker. 
28'Thuc. V. 43 .sq.; VI. 89. 
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calculated to excite a suspicion, that he was inclined 
to avail himself of the Lacedemonians, who favoured 
the aristocratical party, to secure the success of those 
antidemocratical projects, which were always attri- 
buted to him on account of his general conduct. 
As, therefore, just at the time when the greatest 
excitement existed against him in consequence of the 
mutilation of the Mercuries, and the desecration of 
the mysteries, shortly before the Salaminia was 
despatched to bring him back from Sicily, a small 
body of Spartans was advancing to the Isthmus, it 
was thought that this movement had taken place at 
his suggestion, and in concert with him, in order to 
assist him and his fellow-conspirators in overturn- 
ing the Athenian constitution.” Somewhat later, 
after his escape, the Lacedemonians did in fact 
invite him to Sparta.?'° It might, therefore, easily be 
presumed that Alcibiades, as soon as he had attained 
his object in the Sicilian expedition, would have 
availed himself of his good understanding with 
Sparta, to overthrow the democracy in his native 
country, and to set up and establish himself as 
its master. Athens would then be the preponde- 
rating state in Greece, and he would be her tyrant, 
(v. 1508) and consequently the ruler of the whole of 
Hellas. The republic would have been in nearly the 
same circumstances, as she was under Peisistratos and 
his sons in regard to the constitution of Solon. Every 
thing would have gone on, as far as forms were con- 
cerned, in the ordinary course. The Demos would 
in appearance have been the monarch of Hellas, as it 
is greeted in “ the Knights ;” (v. 1330) but subjected 
to the powerful hand and will of Alcibiades, as is 
pointed out in lines 1538, 1543. It is this possible 
9. Thuc. VI. 61. 210 Ib. VI. 88. 
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and not improbable turn, which the success of the 
Sicilian expedition would have given to the projects 
of Alcibiades, that Aristophanes now lays before the 
Athenians; not that it is necessary to suppose, in 
reference to the scene with Prometheus, that it 
was intended that every thing, which this coun- 
sellor advised Peisthetairos to do, had already been 
prompted to Alcibiades by his Lacedeemonian friends. 
There was no occasion for that. All these ambitious 
thoughts and schemes essentially existed in Alcibiades 
himself, ready to develope themselves according to 
circumstances. In the drama they are only fully 
announced by the opposite party, and they ap- 
pear as the counsel of another, which Peisthetairos 
adopts and follows up. But if Alcibiades had 
completely succeeded in his expedition, he would 
have really stood in the situation, in which Peisthe- 
tairos is exhibited in this scene with Prometheus. 
He would really have restored the sovereignty of 
Athens; this brilliant result would have exalted his 
influence and his power in the state; the Lacede- 
monians would in all probability have preferred an 
amicable treaty with him to a war of extermination ; 
nor was it beyond the bounds of possibility, especially 
under the exclusively aristocratical system of the 
Spartan government, that he should have entered 
into an alliance with them, on condition of their 
acknowledging the Hegemonia of the Athenians ; 
whilst they assisted him in the acquisition of the full 
mastery over Athens, and secured him in the posses- 
sion of it. The good friends who tendered their ser- 
vices for this purpose are here represented by Pro- 
metheus, whom Peisthetairos acknowledges as such, 
immediately upon his disclosing himself. (v. 1501) 
The ambassadors of the gods announced by Pro- 
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metheus, make their appearance soon after he quits 
the scene. (v. 1565) These are Neptune, Hercules, 
and one of the Triballoi. They come with full powers 
to treat for the suspension of hostilities, and for 
raising the blockade. (v. 1532, 1577, 1588, 1595) 
However furious Hercules appears, (v. 1575) he is 
soon calmed (vy. 1587 sq.) by Peisthetairos’ taking 
him on his weak side; (v. 1579) and the prospect of 
a good dinner induces him, (v. 1602) who is always 
hungry, and is now half-starved, (v. 1604, 1691) to 
accept without more ado Peisthetairos’ proposals for 
the restoration of the sceptre to the birds; (v. 1600) 
whereas Neptune consents only, (v. 1614) after the 
advantages, which will thence accrue to the gods, 
have been made quite clear to him. (v. 1606 sq.) 
This part of the treaty is thus easily brought about 
by the unanimity of the three ambassadors. (v. 1631) 
The second condition, namely, that Basileia shall 
be made over to Peisthetairos as a wife, meets 
with greater difficulty; (v. 1634) this being a consi- 
deration that regards him personally is distinctly 
separated from the first condition, and forms the 
subject of a special negotiation. On this occasion 
too Hercules, seduced by the banquet which is pre- 
paring for him, is quite ready to agree; and it is only 
when Neptune, who has decidedly rejected the claim, 
(v. 1635) represents to him that it would be preju- 
dicial to his own interests, (v. 1641) that he is made 
to waver; but Peisthetairos soon reasons him out of 
his objection.”"! (vy. 1646, 1670) The promise of mo- 
mentary advantage at once convinces him; (v. 1672) 
and as the Triballian likewise gives in his accession, 
(v. 1677 sq.) and Neptune recals (v. 1683) his nega- 


2 Tn the line 1671, aixiay B\ézwy is not to be rendered “ like 
“ one preparing to strike,’ but “ like one who has been struck.” 
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tive, (v. 1676) this condition also is obtained, and the 
treaty is concluded. (v. 1685) On this Peisthetairos, 
at the invitation of Hercules, (v. 1686) accompanies 
the ambassadors to the seat of the gods, which was 
till now in a state of siege, in order to effect the 
execution of the treaty, and to receive Basileia in 
marriage. 

The characters who personate the plenipotentiaries 
in this negotiation are important; and he who would 
understand the play of “ the Birds” would naturally 
ask, why the poet has chosen for his purpose Hercules, 
Neptune, and a Triballian god. There is no difficulty 
in answering this question, if we consider the point 
of view, in which we have explained the rest of the 
piece. These three ambassadors represent the Lace- 
demonians with their principal allies, against whom 
the expedition ridiculed in “ the Birds” is really di- 
rected. Hercules, the national hero of the Dorians, 
the ancestor of the kings of Sparta, in whom the 
Peloponnesians and the Beotians acknowledge a 
common origin,” might represent both nations, con- 
sequently also the Thebans, who, in the then state of 
affairs, followed the fortunes of the Peloponnesians : 
and the allegorical sense, in which he is here intro- 
duced, may be compared to that, in which his 
exploits were represented in conjunction with those 
of Theseus, on the temple of this hero built at Athens 
by Kimon a partizan of the Lacedemonians. This 
union of their respective national heroes was in all 
probability intended as symbolical of the recon- 


212 Miiller’s History of the Hellenic Races, vol. ii. p. 411, &c. 

213 This is Kruse’s view in his Hellas, Part II. p. 117. The union 
of the two heroes might also admit of another explanation; as their 
histories were interwoven with each other, their deeds have a certain 
resemblance; and Plutarch always represents Hercules as the proto- 
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ciliation of the Ionian and Dorian races.2* The 
gluttony of Hercules, of which it may be doubted 
whether it belonged to the earlier histories of this 
personage,” or might not rather have been attri- 
buted to him in consequence of the rude appetite of 
his Beeotian kindred, was in either case frequently 
turned to account as an object of national ridicule ;7!° 
though, however well it was adapted to comedy, it 
never ought to have been admitted even into the 
narrative parts of a tragedy.?!© This disposition, 
I say, of Hercules is admirably made use of by 
Aristophanes, as a dramatic motive for bringing the 
negotiation to a conclusion ; and very differently from 
the “HpaxXi¢ parrovrec in other comic poets, whom 
Aristophanes censures in “ the Peace.” (v. 741) As 
Hercules is the representative of the continental allies 
of the Peloponnesians, Neptune is that of their mari- 
time allies, and more particularly of the Korinthians, 
as patron of the Isthmian games: and it is remark- 
able how the behaviour of Neptune in this scene 
tallies with the conduct of that people during the 
Peloponnesian war. For as the Korinthians were 
always more violent against the Athenians than the 
Lacedemonians themselves, as they excited these last 
to the war, refused to accede to the peace of Nicias, 


type which Theseus endeavoured to imitate. But the Lakonismos of 
Kimon decides in favour of the former view, to which his supposed 
intention in uniting the two heroes is quite appropriate. In con- 
formity with this symbolical interpretation, Aristeides also, Panath. 
Opp. L. p. 486, represents the friendship of Hercules and Theseus as 
a pattern for imitation by those who acknowledged the same common 
ancestors. 

214 See Miiller ut supr. p. 456. 

215 See the commentators on v. 60 of “‘ the Wasps,” and Welcher 
on the translation of “‘ the Frogs,” p. 143. 

716 It need scarcely be mentioned that I here allude to the Alcestis 
of Euripides, 757 sq. ed. Herm. 
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and afterwards helped to persuade them to the re- 
newal of hostilities, so is Neptune more difficult 
about resigning the sceptre; and he is decidedly 
opposed to giving up Basileia; and he at last gives 
his tacit consent to it, only because the two others 
had outvoted him. It is plain that the barbarian 
nations situated higher up to the north of Greece 
are typified by the barbarian gods; (v. 1520, 1525) 
and allusions are made to their situation in the words 
avwbev (v. 1526) and avw. (v. 1526, 1533)27 The 
Triballoi, a powerful people to the west of the 
Odryssai,”"* had defeated and put to death™® their 
king, Sitalkes, an ally of Athens,”? if not in strict 
concert with, certainly to the advantage of the Lace- 
dzmonians, whose influence in those parts had been 
greatly improved by Brasidas. The Illyrians also, 
who are only mentioned by way of comparison, 
(v. 1321) had abandoned Perdikkas, king of Macedon, 
the friend of the Athenians, and had gone over to the 
army of Brasidas.?? The circumstances in which 
these nations were placed, partly as friends of the 
Lacedeemonians, and, partly at least, as enemies of 
the Athenians, had now existed for some time; and 
there was thus a good ground for reckoning them 
also amongst the besieged gods, and for making them 
join in the demand of the égudpia avewypéva, for 
they were equally with the others cut off from the 
high seas, and straitened in their supply of provisions 


217 Schol. to 1. 1562. ’Avwripw dé gnow adrodc oixeiy we THY 
‘EXAjver avwripw oikovot kai Toppwrépw ot BapBapot. 

218 Thucyd. I. 96. Compare Popp. Proleg. in Thucyd. 1. 2, 
p- 406 sq. 

219 Thucyd. IV. 101. 

20 Tb. Il. 29, 95 sq. Aristoph. Achar. 141 sq.; and Elmsley on 
y. 145. 

231 Thucyd. IV. 124, 125. 
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by the blockade; and they might thus be reduced to 
have recourse to a oraoue, 1. e. to renounce their Pelo- 
ponnesian friends. The god who personates them is 
however with propriety represented as the most 
insignificant of the three, and is associated with his 
colleagues rather as a ludicrous character: perhaps too, 
called by the name of Triballos, because a laughable 
spectacle bearing that name, and which turned more 
upon the rude, uncivilized state of the people,” than 
on a play of words, had already been represented in 
Athens.”° By these three ambassadors then are re- 
presented the people of the continent of Greece and 
the adjacent territories, who were connected with 
the Lacedemonians in hostility to Athens. There is 
thus a definite purpose in the choice of them, in con- 
nection with the special object of the play, apart from 
which such choice would seem accidental and arbi- 
trary. Hercules indeed makes his appearance as the 
hero of the Dorian race; but the conception and 
treatment of the character are evidently more in 
keeping with his Beeotian, and particularly his The- 
ban connections, than with the, Spartans. This ap- 
pears in his Beeotian appetite, and equally so in 
his alledged illegitimacy, (vof<éa) which Peisthetairos 
adduces in refutation of the arguments, by which 
Neptune had attempted to make him his dupe, and 
which vo<ia directly applies to his Theban descent. 
This had already been hinted at in v. 558, and thus 
are the several parts of the poem rendered consistent 
with one another. The same may be said of the 
mention of Neptune and Hercules in the lines imme- 
diately following, v. 566 sq. and which certainly is not 
without a purpose, as both are afterwards brought 


*2 Tsocr. Panath. p. 380; also de Pac. p. 227, Bekker. 
233 See App. H. 
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forward under similar circumstances. With respect 
to Aphrodite, it is of little consequence whether this 
goddess be there introduced for any one state in 
particular, perhaps Cyprus, though this was at that 
time of too little importance, or merely to increase 
the number of examples. But Jupiter is always kept 
in the background, as chief of the gods, from whom 
the sceptre and Basileia are demanded: (554, 1535 sq. 
1600, 1634 sq.) this is in reference to Sparta herself; 
whether the poet had only in his eye the position of 
the Lacedeemonians, as the leading state in the Pelo- 
ponnesian alliance, or whether he looked to the 
peculiar relation, in which Jupiter, as the father of 
Hercules, stood to the two kings of Sparta; on 
which account they administered the office of priests 
of Jupiter, the one that of Zebe Aaxedaiuwv, the other 
that of Zede ovpdvoc.™ 

But to come to the particular conduct and language 
of the personages engaged in the scene before us, the 
assertion made by Peisthetairos (v. 1596) to the am- 
bassadors of the gods, that the birds had not begun 
the war with them, is a direct imitation or repetition of 
the frequent expostulations, which took place during 
the Peloponnesian war, as to which party had been the 
ageressor, the Athenians or the Lacedemonians.™ 
And his representations of the advantage which a 
ouppaxia or offensive and defensive alliance (v. 1610) 
with the birds, 2av d& rode dpc Ente cuupaxouc, would 
ensure to the gods, (v. 1616,” Erepov viv tr’ Axotoal? 
fioov tuac ayabov roujocouev) bear in the main a strong 
resemblance to the political views brought forward 
by the Spartan ambassadors in Athens ;”* the leading 


24 Herodot. VI. 56. 

25 Thucyd. LV. 20. TloAeuotvra piv yap aoapwc dmorépwy 
aptayvrwv. 
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idea in their harangue having been to state the many 
advantages which would accrue, if the Athenians and 
Lacedemonians could understand each other; as 
then the rest of the Greeks being inferior to them in 
power, would hold them in the greatest respect. On 
that occasion, however, the two parties are supposed 
to be on an equal footing; but in the propositions of 
Peisthetairos, the sovereignty of the Athenians alone 
is in question, and the advantages to the Lacedeemo- 
nians are thus humorously introduced under the 
cloak of dramatic allegory: as if he had said, “ You 
* Lacedemonians sit there shut up in the Pelopon- 
“ nesos, and being a continental power you cannot 
“reach your distant allies; but if you will contract 
* such an alliance with us Athenians, that whoever 
“is bound by oaths to you, shall be also bound to 
“us Athenians, as possessors of the Hegemonia, we 
* shall be able to punish all who violate the com- 
“ pact, (v. 1613) we will collect for you the arrears 
“ of tribute, (v. 1621) and we will exact for you from 
“those who are slow in paying, the penalty of a 
“ double contribution, by falling upon them when we 
“are least expected.” (v. 1625) The observation 
too of Hercules, (v. 1591) on the advantages to both 
parties from a cessation of hostilities, calls to mind 
the identical declaration to that effect made by the 
Spartan ambassadors above mentioned.”” This coin- 
cidence, which is in unison with all other testimonies 
indicating that the relations between Athens and 
Sparta are mainly alluded to in the play, cannot be 
accidental. But the principal condition of Peisthe- 


npav yap Kai bpoy TaiTa NeyovTwy 76 ye Go ‘ENAyvikdy tore Ore 
brodetorepoy by Ta péytoTa TIoEL. 

27 Thucyd, 1V.20. ‘Hyiv dé cade, cimep Tore, exer apporépotc 7 
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tairos is after all, personal to himself; unless this 
be granted, the war of extermination (icpd¢ méAguoe, 
v. 556) begins, and the threat, which had been 
before held out to Iris, (v. 1246) is put in execution. 
What is to be expected from him when he shall have 
gained the sovereignty, we learn from the promise, by 
which (vy. 1672) he gains over the good will of Her- 
cules, namely, that he would set him up as a tyrant, 
and feed him with bird’s-milk, of which Aristophanes 
frequently makes mention, as of the greatest of 
dainties. As under the great king many individuals 
were established as tyrants in the Persian empire, so 
the great potentate in Greece might raise his allies 
to that dignity; and, in case of need, Athenian 
money and lands might be given to them in the shape 
of pay, a most inviting prospect to a Theban aristocrat. 
That Peisthetairos (v. 1584 sq.) should describe the 
birds, which he has dressed for dinner, as haying been 
condemned to death for having revolted against the 
democratical birds, must not be considered as any 
contradiction of the antidemocratical spirit, which he 
has displayed. This feeling is much too strong and 
too generally evident, to be dissipated by a solitary 
expression of this kind. We should rather view it 
as an allusion of Aristophanes himself to the execu- 
tion of several individuals, accused of being accom- 
plices of Alcibiades in the other crimes, and in the con- 
spiracy against the democracy,”* shortly before the 
exhibition of “ the Birds ;” just as the declaration of 
Kuelpides, in an earlier part of the play, (v. 125) 
against the aristocracy, is to be understood in the 
light of a denial, on the part of the poet in his 
private character, of the imputation of Aristokratis- 
mos which was cast upon him. But in the mouths of 
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Peisthetairos and of Euelpides both these expres- 
sions must be taken not as true and sincere, but as 
purely ironical. The cutting up of the antidemo- 
cratical birds is truly dramatic, and as Peisthetairos 
himself observes, (v. 1688) it is a very appropriate 
preliminary to his marriage feast. 

Nothing now is wanting for completing the story, 
but that Peisthetairos, who had gone to Olympos to 
receive from Jupiter the attributes of sovereignty, 
should actually descend with them from thence, and 
be represented surrounded by them, as the sole 
sovereign in the new empire of the birds. After a 
short delay this takes place in the concluding scene. 
Here Peisthetairos makes his appearance on his 
return from Olympos, announced by a messenger 
sent in haste before him; we must now fancy him as 
a bridegroom on a car, like Jupiter, with whose mar- 
riage ceremonies his own are compared,” (v. 1733) 
proceeding to his home dressed in his bridal robes, 
(v. 1694) radiating in solar brilhancy, (v. 1709) sur- 
rounded with the vapours of incense, and the smoke 
of sacrifices, (v. 1715) with his young and beautiful 
bride, Basileia, at his side, (v. 1537, 1634, 1675, 1713, 
1724, 1713, 1753) brandishing in his right hand the 
thunderbolt of Jupiter, (v. 1714) by which he has 
acquired dominion over all things; (v. 1752) in 
short, as the tyrant from henceforth (v. 1708) of the 
race of birds, whose happiness he had secured for 
ever. (v. 1707, 1725) The chorus receive him (as the 
fates sang of old, at the marriage of Jupiter and 
Hera, v. 1731) with a bridal hymn, which he gra- 
ciously accepts: (v. 1743 sq.) they then celebrate at 
his command the fiery bolt, (v. 1749) the winged 
spear, (v. 1714) with which Peisthetairos, in thunder 


23 Schol. Ez’ éynuaroc yap rac vipdac ayouvsw. 
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and in lightning, is to shake the earth to its founda- 
tions. He now invites the whole of the feathered 
race to his marriage feast, (v. 1755) and assisting his 
bride to alight from the car, he conducts her with 
them to the banquet. (v. 1759) He has not indeed 
discovered, but he has himself founded such a city, 
as that which he went out to seek, and he is moreover 
its sovereign ; and a marriage feast, such as Euelpides 
wished to be invited to every day, in the ideal city 
they were in search of, (v. 129) is actually cele- 
brated with greater display and magnificence than 
was to be expected. 

Whilst this scene, which is so well calculated for 
the effect upon the eye, closes the action in a man- 
ner most appropriate to the allegorical story, it is 
not less effective in completing it, and stamping the 
seal upon its import, whilst it throws back additional 
light upon the whole piece. For this purpose, not 
only the marriage of Basileia is of importance, but 
the thunderbolt of Jupiter also, which he brandishes, 
which he has received together with Basileia, the 
administratress of this jewel, (v. 1538) and which 
he bears in place of the sceptre he had claimed for 
the birds, of which sceptre nothing more is said, is 
of equal moment; nay, the meaning of this symbol 
is still more essentially connected with the whole 
story: but to understand it, we must call to mind 
that Perikles, according to some, in consequence of 
his great and powerful intellect, according to others, 
for the magnificence with which he had embellished 
the city of Athens, or for his despotic power in civil 
and military affairs, but by the comic poets, especially 
for the power of his eloquence,” was called “ The 
Olympian ;” and his tongue was compared to a 

230 Ava rhv eworynra Tov A6yov. Diodor. XII. 40. 
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thunderbolt, with which in thunder and in lightning 
he ruled over Greece.**!_ This is confirmed by Aris- 
tophanes himself, who makes Dikaiopolis say in the 
Acharnians, (vy. 530) 
’Evrevbev opyh MepixAkhe 6vAbuToc 
“Horpamrev, é3pdvra, Evvexixa tiv “EXAdea. 

It may not, therefore, be considered too bold, in a 
play of the same poet, in the conduct of which 
eloquence and its consequences act so essential a 
part, if we view this golden thunderbolt, so remark- 
ably celebrated by the chorus, which Peisthetairos 
wields in his hand, and by which he henceforth 
makes the earth to tremble, as the metaphor of the 
old comic poets transformed into an allegorical em- 
blem, and if we explain it to be the symbolical 
expression of the power of eloquence, by which 
Perikles had already ruled over Athens and Hellas, 
and by which Peisthetairos is henceforth to rule over 
the Athenian world of birds. The epode of the 
chorus, which immediately precedes this scene, sig- 
nally justifies such explanation. (v. 1694 sq. 1705) 
Just at the critical moment when the comic art, 
which has hitherto been indulging in a sportive vein, 
has produced the most brilliant result, and is pre- 
paring to celebrate her triumphs, the chorus vehe- 
mently assail a tribe of people, that tucks every 
thing into its belly with its tongue, that sows and 


31 The principal passage is in Plut. Pericl.8. Kairot revic az 
THe ev TH TodTEIg Kai Talc oTpaTnyiatc CuvapEewe OhbiproY adriv 
mpocayopevOnvat (AEyoust) 
Kad\wy orovdy Te ToMAdC Kai peTa yéXwTOC AgEKTwWY gwrde sic 
abroyv izi rw oyw patora THY TooGwvupay yevicAar Endover, 
Bpovray piv avroy kai aorpanrewy ore Enunyopoin, daviy O& KEpav- 
vov ty TY yNOooy dépey AeyOyTwy. See also Aristeid. pro Quatuory. 
T. {1. p. 151. Compare the passages in Bergler and Elmsley on the 
Acharn. 530; and Spalding on Quintilian, II. 16, 19. 
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reaps with its tongue, that plucks figs and gathers 
grapes with its tongue, exposing by name Gorgias 
and Philippos, whose designation as barbarians by 
descent, coupled with the eager and favourable 
reception which Gorgias of Leontini had found at 
Athens, presents at once the master-key to the re- 
peated allusions in the play to the crowd of strangers 
pressing to become citizens, and by whom the founda- 
tions of the state were undermined.” The chorus 
express bitter displeasure at the great credit which 
that art had obtained, and the honour paid to it in 
Athens, through the influence of such men, by the 
observation that to them it was owing that throughout 
Attica, according to a custom, (by the by universal) 
the tongue of victims was especially offered in sacri- 
fice. It is as if Aristophanes, in making the chorus 
thus put forward the principle, which had hitherto 
been working throughout the play, i. e. eloquence 
and its organ, the tongue, immediately before its 
conclusion, had chosen to mark it as one of the main 
objects of his satire, and at the same time to throw 
a preparatory light upon the concluding scene which 
was to crown the whole. For as the thunderbolt 
(xepavvec) is the first named in the enumeration 
(v. 1537) of the apparatus of a political life in Athens, 
as it afterwards really appears in the hands of Peis- 
thetairos, and as every one knew what the comic 
writers, and especially Aristophanes, understood by 
that word, when they attributed a kepavvdc to Perikles, 
and represented him as dealing around his thunder- 


232 -V, 10, 32 sq. with the Scholia. v. 762 sq. 1526 sq. To this also 
are to be referred vy. 1013, 1016, by which Aristophanes implies that 
all these adventurers should be expelled. It is evident from the 
Scholia to v. 718 of “ the Wasps” that ZevnXaciae were at times in 
vogue at Athens. 
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bolts and his lightning,—and as the choral song aptly 
designates this art and power of the tongue, as the 
main spring of Athenian existence, it contains a 
positive and direct explanation of the symbolical 

meaning of that xepavvdc, which was forthwith to 
be exhibited to the people, and to be appreciated 
as the instrument of dominion. We are, therefore, 
not to consider the concluding scene merely as the 
triumph of the ambitious demagogue, but must un- 
derstand it equally to refer to the sophistical and 
rhetorical element in the character of Peisthetairos, 
conformably to the whole course of the preceding 
story. Other traits also point to what may be called 
his glorification. Peisthetairos shines with a splen- 
dour surpassing the rays of the sun, he is compared to 
a bright glittering star, (v. 1709 sq.) and he is clothed 
in his wedding garment. (v. 1693) It seems that 
he is exhibited to the public, his head adorned with 
the golden crown of honour, which all nations had 
acknowledged to be due to his talents, (v. 1274) and 
invested with a purple robe, with which not only Alci- 
biades, but Gorgias™* also, used to appear in public. 
In this splendour we see again the full meaning of the 
word Stilbonides, which Peisthetairos had assumed 
very early in the play. (v. 139) What then is thus repre- 
sented, is the triumph of sophistical, no less than of 
political egotism; and in the nuptials which are about 
to be celebrated, (as is borne out also by the meaning 
of the names) we witness the union of that persuasive 
and sophistical eloquence, which had been so effi- 
cient and so active from the beginning to the end of 
the great enterprize, with sovereign rule. The eastern 
splendour of the scene, to which also contribute the 
indescribably delightful fumes of incense, which rise 

*33 Bian. Var. Hist. XII, 32. 
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from the sacrifices offered by the men, at once holds 
up to ridicule the vanity of the sophist, concealed 
under the mask of Peisthetairos, and suits the lean- 
ing of Alcibiades to these oriental habits. But the 
vain sophist is still subordinate to the equally, though 
differently, vain politician ; and the former is absorbed 
in the latter, when the political demagogue has at- 
tained the tyranny he aimed at; and the Peisthetairos 
who conducts Basileia home as his wife, and who 
wields the thunderbolt of Perikles,2* with which he 
is to make the earth to tremble, and to deluge it with 
torrents, (6uPpogpdpoar VW dua Bpovral, x. 7. A. V. 1750) 
can only find his final and pre-eminent antitype in the 
pupil of Perikles, and of sophistry, i. e. of Gorgias, 
its arch-professor; and this was Alcibiades, whom 


734 Besides this we may find another reference to Perikles in this 
scene; which is in the comparison of the nuptial song, where the 
chorus greet Peisthetairos and Basileia, with that which was sung 
by the fates to“Hoa’O\tvprea at her marriage with Jupiter. (v. 1731) 
For as Perikles was called the Olympian by the comic poets, Aspasia 
was denominated by them his Hera (Juno) in consequence of the 
great influence which she had over him. When Plutarch (Pericl. 24. 
Compare Schol. on Plato. p. 391, Bekker) writes: ’Ev dé raig 
Kwoppciatc "Ondadn te via Kai Antdvepa cai wad “Hpa zpo- 
coyopeverat. Kparivoc & aytixpvg maddakjy abrny ttipncey tv 
TouTolc’ 

“Hpay ré ot’ Aoraciay rikre, 
Kai catarvyootrvny maddakiy Kuvweria, 

he is only mistaken in saying that Kratinos had called her the coneu- 
bine of Perikles; whereas in the passage quoted, whilst his cava- 
muyoovvn, for which he is so bitterly arraigned, is called by that name, 
Aspasia is on the contrary represented under the title of Juno, as his 
wife, which she in truth was. But in the passage of “‘ the Birds” we 
are now adverting to, this reference is not expressed with sufficient 
clearness to be at once admitted. In the mention of the Thunderbolt, 
especially after what we have just said, we may easily call to mind the 
xepauvog of Perikles, even though he be not expressly mentioned. 
But the reference to Aspasia in the Olympian Juno can only be under- 
stood, if her Olympian consort is already previously designated. 
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doubtless the comic poets had long before ranked 
amongst the Peisistratidai, as they called the young 
followers of Perikles,?** and who, as Perikles had done 
before him, in stirring up the Peloponnesian war, 
was now making the earth to tremble, and raising up 
new storms by urging on the Sicilian expedition. This 
personage now appears as the heir of his master’s thun- 
derbolt, that is of his eloquence and of his authority ; 
and having derived from his undertaking the greatest 
personal advantages to himself, in the consciousness 
of his power, and with self-sufficient complacency, he 
receives, and claims the homage of the world. He 
returns home as sole ruler to Athens, which he has 
metamorphosed into Nephelokokkygia, wherein so- 
_phistry bears the sway, and whose inhabitants, like 
the light-hearted birds, acknowledging no longer the 
supremacy of the gods, and fancying themselves the 
gods of the earth, become the victims of a crafty, 
inordinate, and triumphant egotism. This closing 
scene, eminently calculated as it is to display the true 
import of the story, thus completes a drama, all whose 
parts are so perfectly connected and rounded off, that 
perhaps in point of artificial construction, no other 
piece of a similar description could be adduced as its 
parallel. This judgment can only be justified in the 
point of view, in which our explanation has been 
conducted. Under every other aspect, however we 
may perceive in the work profound sense, fancy, wit 


23 Plut. Pericl. 16. Kairoe rijy Cdvamw airov cagmc piv oO 
Gouxvoidne einyetrar, kaxonPwe 6 wapEugatvovcty ot Kwptkoi, Ieo- 
torparioac piv véovcg Tov TEpi abrov éraipoug KaovYTEC, K. T. Xr. 
That Alcibiades would have gained his object, if the Sicilian expedi- 
tion had succeeded, is rendered highly probable by the conduct of 
the lower classes towards him after his return to Athens, when some 
of them urged him to seize on the tyranny. Plutarch. Alec. 34. 
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and humour, we are unable to give an equally satis- 
factory account of the meaning, the necessity and the 
logical succession of the several incidents employed 
in its developement. 

Something still remains to be said on the chorus, 
and on their connection with the story of the piece- 
They first appear on the stage in v. 294, 295, and not 
oTopaony, as one might suppose from their coming on 
fluttermg about with their wings (v. 296) like the 
chorus in the Eumenides of Aischylos,*° but in close 
order. For the four single birds which make their 
appearance from v. 267 to v. 293, as has already 
been noticed in the Scholia,?*7 do not belong to the 
chorus, but are merely introduced as mutes, to give 
occasion to-the satirical remarks made upon them by 
the three actors; whereas it is clear from the excla- 
mation of Peisthetairos, (v. 294) "Q Ildéceédov dvx’ 
épac bcov ouvetXexrar xaxov Opviwv; and by that of 
Euelpides, “Qvat ”*AroAXov, Tov vépove, that those 
who compose the ehorus come on together. We 
may observe also with the Scholiasts,** that the 
number of masks or individuals in the comic ehorus 
is as clearly defined as their arrangement. From 
v. 297 to v. 304, the four-and-twenty birds composing 
the chorus are all separately named. This Peisthe- 


236 Vita AEschyli. p. 454, Schiitz. On the meaning of oxopadnv 
compare Hermann de choro Eumen. diss. I. in Opuse. II. p. 132. 

237 On v. 297. ’Azd rovrouv 1 KarapiOpnote THY sic TOY Yyopdy 
ouvrewovtwy TootwTwy KO, ev TEpiTTY AnPbevTwY TOY TpOKaTE\EY- 
pevorv. 

235 On v. 297. "EvravOa Oé eipjoee agOpioag Tu ikootrécoapa 
moccwra, t& wv 0 eupukoc xopoc cuviorara. On Equitt. 589. 
Luvewor nner 6é 0 oO xopoc 6 pev KeopuiKoc té avepov On kai yuUvaiK@ry, 
bob 6: Kai ix maidwy, Kd, we Kai ovToc arnoiMpnaey év “Oprior, 
appevag piv dovic 3, Onrelag 6& rooabrac. 
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tairos, who is as yet unacquainted with them, is 
incompetent to do, and it is therefore done by the 
Epops, who in v. 271, 273, 277, 281, 288, 292, had 
previously presented to the stranger those birds that 
had come on singly, and as they passed in review, 
with the requisite explanations; to him, therefore, 
we must also attribute the naming of those, which 
form the chorus in v. 297, 299, 300, and 301, as also 
in v. 302, 303, 304. The birds are subsequently 
divided into four troops, in each of which six are 
named; and from the question in v. 299, ri¢ yap tof 
6 wvmricbey avrinc; as well as from the successive 
naming of each of the first six, we are led to con- 
clude that they followed each other one by one. 
Thus the first troop enter xara orofyouc.%*® The 
oTorxol, as soon as they have entered, range close to 
each other, and thus are formed the depth and 
breadth, or the four orotyo. and six Cuya of the comic 
ehorus. According to the scholia above quoted in 
v. 589 of “ the Knights,” the chorus was composed 
of male and female birds. I confess I do not see 


239 Julius Pollux, IV. 109, says of the tragic chorus only, that they 
came on, either kara Cuya, or kara orotyove. In the first case three 
of the chorus always came on abreast, in the last, five, one after the 
other. It follows of course that, in order to form the whole chorus, 
in the former case the five Zuya always ranged one behind the other, 
and in the latter case the three crotyor ranged alongside of each other. 
The same thing would take place in the comic chorus, only changing 
the relative numbers, as we may conclude from the connection with 
the tragical chorus in which Pollux mentions them. 

240 T use this expression not unintentionally, although the Scholiast 
quoted describes twelve male and as many female birds, because the 
same Scholia soon after contain the observation, that when the comic 
choruses consisted of men and women, the men were always thirteen 
in number; and thus is there a contradiction, which must be explained 
by comparing together the Scholia of different commeatators. But I 
do not think with Bockh (Grec. trag. princip. p. 70) that the first 
interpretation is incorrect: for the female semi-chorus, in the hyme- 
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precisely the object of this arrangement, in reference 
to the songs of the chorus, and that although some 
melodies are capable of being divided into semi- 
choruses,”! I can discover no trace of an appropria- 
tion of them to different sexes, except in the hyme- 
neal song at the conclusion; the strophe of which 
(v. 1731, 1736) might be sung by the male, and the 
antistrophe by the female semi-chorus. 

But perhaps this composition of the chorus re- 
ferred to the arrrangement of the individuals, (so 
that a crovyoc of male birds, alternated with a sroixoe 
of female birds) and consequently to the dance, that 
is to the avrtisrovyeiv, or to the orchestic movement 
of the ranks in opposite directions, something like 
our minuet; as in Xenophon,” Kallias begs Socrates 
to send for him, whenever he practised dancing, in 
order that he might be his vis-a-vis, (iva cot avrio- 
vorx@) and practise with him. This must also have 
taken place with the choruses, as the same author** 


nzal song towards the end of the play, had probably their own Kory- 
phos with a female mask, as well as those choruses, composed 
wholly of females, in plays of that description, and the “AAcuoir, 
associated by Béckh with the male birds, completes the number of 
twelve female birds: for although Aristophanes says of this bird, 
txervoci O& y’ GXxuwy, yet the question which immediately follows, 
Tic yap éc@’ otziOev airijc; shows that he meant by it the female 
Halkyon: and that éxetvoci only refers to 6pv¢. The Scholiast is 
therefore right in explaining KypiXog by the male Halkyon. 

241 Thus I should conceive that as in the strophe 1470, 1472, and 
in the antistrophe 1482, 1484, the thema was sung by the whole 
chorus; and then 1473, 1477, and 1485, 1489, by the first semi-cho- 
rus; and 1490, 1493, by the second semi-chorus; so in the single 
strophe 1553, 1555, it was sung by the whole chorus; 1556, 1558, by 
the first semi-chorus; and 1559, 1561, by the second semi-chorus ; 
and 1562, 1564, was sung by the whole chorus; finally, in the epodos, 
1694, 1696, were sung by the whole chorus; 1697, 1700, by the first 
semi-chorus; and 1701, 1705, by the second semi-chorus. 

242 Conv. II. 20. 243 Anab. V. 4, 12. 
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compares the drawing up of a body of troops to the 
avriotoryeiv of the chorus; zornsav Horep—oi xopot 
avtistorxoutec aAXfAoe. Hence it appears that the 
orotxou of the choruses were formed also in columns, 
in which two always danced opposite each other; 
and we may thus imagine the ordonnance of our 
chorus so arranged, that the male and female birds 
danced opposite each other.“+ This may especially 
have been the case during the hymenzal song, in 
which the chorus, after falling back some paces, 
(avaye, 1720) and increasing their distances, (dex) 
—whilst at the same time the rear Guya advanced 
from behind through the intervals, to the front, 
(wapays)** and then closed in to each other—formed 
a wide space (wapeye sc. y@pov)*? for Peisthetairos 
advancing with his bride: they then danced round 
him in a circle (repurérecOz, 1721) and sang the 
hymenzal in semi-choruses moving in opposite direc- 
tions to each other. 


*44 This takes for granted that each of the four crotyor consisted of 
birds of the same sex, which is most probable. In this respect it is 
remarkable that the birds of the fourth orotyoc, as named by Aristo- 
phanes, (v. 304) are all females. That he has not also separated the 
sexes of those in the three first, is no objection. In the first 
and third at least, the majority is male, and the contrary in the 
second. The rule then seems to be observed, and the exceptions may 
be attributed to the necessity of consulting the metre. In the rapidity 
with which they come on the stage this deviation from the reality 
would be unobserved. 

24 Tlapayew expresses an oblique march from rear to front. 
Hutchinson on Xen. Cyrop. IJ. 3,9. The choruses use also some 
strategetical expressions. See 344 sq. 353. Compare Jungermann on 
Jul. Pollux. IV. 106. Zuyd and crotyo: are military terms. Pol. I. 
126. Avéyery is also a military expression. Plut. Agesil. 18. <Avéo- 
THOaY yap abroic THY Padayya Kai Ovecyor. 

246 Athen. XIV. p. 622,c. “Avayer’, evovywoiay Tlouire ry Oew. 
See also zapeye in the same sense, Vesp, 949, and the Scholia and 
Reiske. In Vesp. 1326 and 1330, we have a different sense; after 
fiveye (raise up!) and zageye (give!) we must understand 7yjy égéa, 
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With respect now to the destination or real purpose 
of the chorus, they perform their part (as far as they 
represent the frivolous and volatile people of Athens) 
with unprejudiced natural common sense, and a just 
feeling of distrust for the stranger, who is stealing in 
amongst them, and whose admission into the com- 
munity they prepare to repel with great vehemence ; 
and with equal readiness their anger is appeased and 
cooled by two or three crafty and ably applied sen- 
tences. Then led away by the charms which every 
novelty and subtlety have for them, and captivated by 
sophistical flattery, with the splendour of their former 
greatness, and sensibly alive to any thing which pro- 
mises to extend their power and exalt their glory, they 
are completely gained over for an adventurous project, 
which, through their instrumentality, Ambition and 
Thirst for command are carrying on for their own 
selfish purposes. Thus the chorus become the 
sport of those motives, and are the real and main 
object of the satire and irony of the piece; and to 
such a degree do they continue so, till the very conclu- 
sion of the drama, that in the honest extacy of their joy 
for their imagined happiness, they receive with hymns 
of praise the new tyrant, who is to gain all the advan- 
tage from the undertaking, glorify the instrument 
whose dupe they have hitherto been and will continue 
to be, and follow with shouts of jubilee, to assist at 
a marriage, at which the dowry is their own freedom. 

But from this their general point of view, the chorus 
rise at times, in the course of the play, to their proper 
choral character, especially in the parabasis, (v. 676, 
800, and in v. 1058, 1117) where, with the materials 
which the action of the story provides, and from their 
own views, as speaking under the mask of birds, they 
again act their own part, and treat the public assem- 
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bled before them, namely, the people of Athens and 
mankind in general, entirely in the poet’s own sense, 
and with the most incomparable irony; at the same 
time in the beautiful song, parts of which are inter- 
mingled here and there with the parabasis, the cha- 
racteristic superiority and free spirit of the chorus 
are manfully maintained. Nor can we fail to recog- 
nize this real office of the comic chorus, never sinking 
below, but on the contrary soaring with joyous 
humour above the action, in the truly satirical songs 
with which the intervals of the last scenes (v. 1470, 
1483, v. 1553, 1564, and v. 1694 and 1705) are filled 
up. These songs all grow out of the sentiments and 
incidents of the story. Each is, as it were, called 
forth at its proper place by some special occasion ; 
they are all likewise intimately connected with one 
another, and may therefore be here considered toge- 
ther. The leading idea brought out in v. 1470, on 
which they all depend, is implied also in v. 118 and 
1058, and the amplification of it on this occasion 
only furnishes specimens of the curiosities and re- 
markable objects, which have been observed, on their 
excursions over land and sea, by the all-seeing and 
far-flying birds ; but which in fact are all found toge- 
ther in Athens. The curiosity alluded to in the 
strophe, (v. 1470, 1481) namely, the cowardly and 
sycophantic Kleonymos, is introduced, with reference 
to the earlier satire upon the same v. (289 sq.) as a 
debauchée, by the sycophant who has just been dis- 
missed, and who prefers his own infamous trade to 
honest labour (v. 1432, 1450) or to military service. 
(v. 1421) The antistrophe (v. 1482, 1493) evidently 
refers back to the mishap, which Euelpides tells us 
in y. 493, he met with in the evening, when on his 
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way to Halimous”” he had been attacked and beat and 
robbed of his cloak, which is again alluded to in 
v. 712. These three passages were very probably 
grounded on some anecdote, which had occurred 
during the winter preceding the exhibition of “ the 
Birds.”** The strophe (v. 1553, 1550) is ostensibly 
occasioned by the oxaéeov (umbrella, v. 1508, 1550) 
of Prometheus, who has just quitted the stage, and 
the fabulous Sxidrodee with which it begins, allude 
to the spindle-shanks of the philosophers, who were 
more like ghosts than bodies, (and whose master, 
Socrates, is consequently here represented as a Psy- 
chagogue)*” and particularly those of Chairephon, 
who is quoted by name, and who was of a pale and 
haggard form. But the whole of this strophe is 
connected with the general satire of the play. For 
the mention in it of Socrates has certainly nothing in 
common with the éowxpdrooy (v. 1282) in which pas- 
sage Aristophanes meant to imply that the philoso- 
pher was adverse to the Sicilian expedition ; whereas 


247 Euelpides, or whoever under his name may have met with this 
accident, was not, as Kruse (Hellas. T. 2, p. 214) seems to imply, 
taking an evening walk to Halimous; but we must suppose that he 
lived there, and went to sup in the city, but having drunk too much 
before the meal, he had fallen asleep, and being awoke by the crow- 
ing of the cock, thinking it was morning, while it was still evening, 
he wished to go home. As this was before supper-time, the accident 
must have occurred in that season of the year when the days are 
short; with this allusion we can also explain the passage (1481 sq.) 
xopa rode aiT@ TH oKdTy ty TY AUyYwy Epynpig, as meaning close to 
the city wall, on the road to Halimous, which was not lighted in the 
evening. Kdpri rpokimrw tw reixouc. 

248 [Perhaps some act of violence and outrage committed by 
Alcibiades and his young companions. Tr.] 

249 Compare Essay on “ the Clouds.” p. 69. 

250 Schol. Platon. p. 331, Bekker. Xawegdyv otroc 6 LwKparixdg 
toxvoc iv Kai wypoc, TO dé HO0c ovKodayrne Kai Kodak, 
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in this strophe, (v. 1553, 1564) viewing him as one 
entangled in the principles of sophistical rhetoric, he 
confronts him with Gorgias, the subject of the last 
strophe; and he produces as one of his followers his 
famulus Chairephon, whom, in v. 1564, 1296, he twice 
calls vuxrepic, (vampire) and had described in the 
“Qpat as vuxroc waic.! Chairephon is here, i. e. in 
the"Qpar, really the famulus of Socrates, for he comes 
forth at the summons of Peisandros, as in v. 20 of 
“the Birds.” Trochilos comes out when Euelpides 
knocks at the abode of Epops. Chairephon was, 
besides, a friend of Gorgias,%? and he had the 
reputation of being a cunning parasite and xédAaé, 
of which we have proofs in many fragments of 
the old comic poets.% In this view he is appro- 
priately coupled with Peisandros, who evokes him, 
and whom those comic poets brought upon the stage, 
as they did also Kleonymos, on account of his glut- 
tony.4 That Chairephon should fall upon the throat 
(ro Aaiua) of the slaughtered camel, to drink the blood 
from it, serves to show his voraciousness, and in con- 
nection with that, his unblushing and obtrusive 
effrontery ; and at the same time to characterize him 
as a Aamde.** The connection is thus discovered 
between this strophe and the following scene, in 
which the gormandizing of Hercules is exhibited. 
The satirical character of the chorus still continues 


251 Scholiasta Platonis Clarkianus, p. 331. 

252 Platon. Gorg. 1. idoc yd pot Topyiac. 

*53 See particularly Athen. VI. p. 243 to 244, a. in which two whole 
chapters are dedicated to Chairephon, and p. 245, a. Also IV. 
p. 164,f. Compare IV. p.135,e. and p. 136,e.; also XIII. p, 585, e. 
and Schol. Platon, 1. c. 

254 Athen. X. p. 416,d. Compare Meineke Quest, Scen, II. p. 21. 

55 Meineke on Menander, p. 41. 
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to rise in severity, and reaches its acme in the epode. 
(v. 1694, 1705) We have already shown, how inti- 
mately this passage is connected with the preceding 
and concluding scenes. 

Such then is the management of the chorus, by 
which, as the people of the birds, they have become a 
main object of the satire; whilst in their especial choral 
designation, they have assumed an existence, which 
hovering over the action of the story, not only looks 
down upon it with satire and irony, but also pervades it 
with cheerful songs. They are still at all times closely 
connected with it; and by the disguise they throughout 
maintain, and never for a moment forget, they are per- 
petually interwoven with it: and this management 
mainly contributes, to support throughout the poem, 
the appearance of a playful effusion, which, without 
any direct aim, scatters at random its light and easy 
satire, and thus to conceal its historical application. 
From all the foregoing observations we may now 
easily see, what has induced the poet, by this manage- 
ment of the chorus, by the whole allegorical disguise, 
by the management of his principal character, repre- 
senting no one definite individual, but evidently 
engrafted upon more than one, and by other means 
of comic ridicule in single instances, which, without 
betraying him, spoke a language not to be misunder- 
stood, to conceal the purpose he had in view. This 
was done in reference to the people, whose enthu- 
siasm for the enterprize which he laughs at, was as 
yet any thing but cooled, and who required that it 
should be treated, not in an irritating, but in a very 
vague and bantering tone. All then that bears upon 
this point has an enigmatical character. Less deli- 
cacy was necessary in unmasking, by means of the 
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allegorical undertaking, the sophistical and ambitious 
main-springs of the real one; nay, this in truth was 
the special object of the poet. But he was prevented 
from making his allusions to Alcibiades more open 
and more direct, in deference to this highly irritable 
and dangerous character. When “ the Birds” came 
out, it was not known, what had been the result of 
dispatching the Salaminia for Alcibiades, how he had 
himself received the summons, or how it had been 
taken by the crew of the fleet devoted to a com- 
mander, who was the soul of the expedition; of a 
fleet too, which had only been sent away, in order 
that the prosecution against him might be set on 
foot. If the suspicion of an understanding with the 
Lacedemonians had been previously excited against 
him, it might well be apprehended that when he saw 
that he was personally threatened with imminent 
danger, he would really have set those springs to 
work. That such apprehensions existed, is evident 
from the very cautious instructions which were given 
to the Salaminia. Nor, indeed, could it be foreseen, 
what turn Alcibiades might give to affairs by his 
eloquence, and by his still formidable party in Athens, 
if he should surrender himself and come home to 
plead his own justification. An open attack against 
him must then in either case have been hazardous. 
If these political considerations did in fact restrain 
the poet from speaking more undisguisedly, we can- 
not but feel how essentially his comic humour and 
finesse have contributed to the concealment of his 
object; just as a wild girl, by running away and 
hiding herself, tempts the youth to pursue and catch 
her, and is then the most artful, when her behaviour 
appears to be the most unstudied. 
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I flatter myself however, that from the point of 
view thus established, I have now shown by this, I 
think, unforced explanation of the drama, in its whole 
course and in all its parts, that the disguise is not 
impenetrable. The unity which, according to such 
explanation, the entire poem exhibits, shows the 
intellectual vigour and the art of the poet, which, 
amidst the play of fancy, ever hold fast to the prin- 
cipal idea, and give to it a perfect form, under the 
appearance of the most arbitrary fictions. It links 
together so intimately, general views of the Athenian 
republic with the more immediate objects of the 
play, that though the former are not its especial 
drift, they are brought into broad day-light by the 
able treatment of the latter; and whilst the under- 
standing is no less charmed and satisfied than the 
imagination, the judgement is confirmed, which I 
expressed at the commencement of the essay, that 
this drama is the most artificially constructed of all 
the works, which have been preserved to us, of our 
inimitable comic poet. It is therefore entitled to 
take a place, the tendency and importance of which 
can no longer be a matter of indifference to the his- 
torian or to the philologist, in that exoteric and 
esoteric history of the portraiture of his time, which 
is to be found in the works of Aristophanes, particu- 
larly in that of his conception of Alcibiades; an indi- 
vidual of whom we may venture to affirm, that as he 
was the most prominent political character of his day, 
who kept all minds on the stretch, and in a state of 
anxious inquietude, who rose into notoriety with the 
first dawn of the Aristophanic comedy, and sunk 
with its gradual decline, so he must be considered as 
a principal and leading personage in its representa- 
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tions, in its allusions, and in all its bearings. This 
would no doubt appear more clearly if our poet’s 
works had come down to us in a less mutilated 
state.256 


256 In developing the relation in which Aristophanes stood towards 
the age in which he lived, the character of Alcibiades will demand a 
very different degree of attention from that which has been paid to it 
in the Essay entitled ‘* Aristophanes and his times,” p. 1643; and it 
will deserve to be treated much more in detail, than that of Kleon, 
whose boisterous and coarse eloquence, as described by Aristophanes, 
was utterly incompatible with the refined doctrines then coming into 
vogue, and who is sufficiently well known by the principles he avows, 
in the remarkable speech reported by Thucydides, III. 37 sq., on the 
superiority of bad, but immutable, laws over better laws, which might 
be changed, on the advantages of a low state of civilization, combined 
with the love of order, over refined education with licentiousness, of 
simple straight-forward men over men of deep penetration and pro- 
found views in the administration of public affairs, and upon the 
power of oratory over the passions of the Athenians. Now Kleon, 
Eukrates, Hyperbolos and other demagogues of this description could 
only be brought forward and elevated above the multitude, in 
opposition to the accomplishments of Perikles, until the younger race 
of the cahoi x’ ayaGoi, that is of the highly educated class, (see 
Welcher’s Prolegg. in Theogn. XXIV. sq. and my Essay on the 
Tjoac, p. 47) was grown up, and could come into play. Their com- 
mon, vulgar selfishness, a vice certainly not peculiar to the more re- 
cent times in Athens, was undoubtedly, through the political weakness 
of Nicias, the only one who stood up in opposition to them, produc- 
tive of much mischief: but there was no cause for apprehension that 
the whole system of Athenian civilization should be merged in theirs, 
nor that the constitution should fall into the hands of demagogues: 
like them; and we may collect from the speech of Diotimos in 
answer to Kleon, (Thucyd. III. 42 sq.) and from its effect, how little 
reason there was to apprehend, that they could maintain themselves 
against the more refined civilization which was daily gaining ground. 
Alcibiades on the other hand, the representative in this respect of the 
principle of that more refined egotism, which was supported by all 
the arts of sophistical cunning, gave, from his youth upwards, occa- 
sion for this alarm; and according to his own view, as well as the 
opinions of Thucydides and Aristophanes, (see Essay on “ the 
Clouds,” p.55, and on the I'jpac, p. 43) as the city had not been 
able earlier to check him and his party in their career, she would 
have been reduced to the necessity of giving herself into his hands, 
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as Rome did afterwards to the Caesars, if she was desirous of main- 
taining herself as she was, or of extending her foreign dominion. 
Her inconsistent conduct towards Alcibiades, which was nothing less 
than yacillation and inconsistency of principle, was the sole cause of 
her destruction, as might easily be proved. We may therefore fairly 
consider Alcibiades as the principal object of the attention of Aristo- 
phanes; and in reference to his character, as formed on the prin- 
ciples in which he was educated, he should be compared with Euripides 
rather than with Kleon, who has no affinity to him whatever. (Aris- 
tophanes and his times, p. 235.) It is however no easy matter 
to trace Alcibiades in the works of the poet which we possess ;* and 
it can only be done by searching into particular plays, and into the 
fragments of those which are lost. And if the philologist, whilst 
he endeavours to develope general views from particular expressions, 
and thus, as far as he is able, to obtain a more perfect and lively 
perception of the traits by which these general views are depicted, does 
not actually weep over the loss of these compositions, yet will he 
scarcely be satisfied with being able to sketch out a picture of 
the historical tendency of the poet in general from his remaining 
works, and from what is there laid open to his view; nor will he 
think himself absolved from the more laborious task of searching 
into them individually. (Aristophanes and his times, p. 48.) If we 
could still read his AatvaXeic, his Tagenistai, his eAapyoi, in a perfect 
state, no one, who possesses anything beyond a general acquaintance 
with Aristophanes, would doubt, that we should have a much clearer 
insight into the poet’s conception of Socrates, of the sophists, of the 
education and formation of the youth of Athens; and that we should 
be able to form a more definite, and, in many respects, perhaps a 
very different judgement respecting them. 





* That this was a very general impression among the learned, only 
a very few years ago, is evident from the concluding words of a note 
in Mr. Mitchell’s translation of the Acharnians. ‘“ It is to be feared 
“* that Aristophanes himself shared in the general good-will towards 
“the son of Cleinias; at least no comedy has come down to us, in 
‘‘ which he is treated with that severity, which a character so preg- 
‘* nant with mischief so richly deserved.” ‘Tr. 
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In the foregoing translation, the reader will have observed that 
an attempt has been made, in writing the proper names of 
Greek persons and places, to adopt an orthography more 
nearly approaching the Greek, than that which is generally in 
use, and which is in almost all cases derived or copied from 
the Latin writers. In this practice the German philologists 
have set the example, and if other nations would consent to do 
the same, and thus avoid the inconveniences and irregularities 
arising from our various modes of writing Greek proper names, 
many facilities would be given for the more ready perception 
of the niceties of Greek etymology. The exceptions to this 
practice, which have been made in the preceding pages, are 
chiefly in the cases of words with which the English eye or ear 
are so familiarized, that the change might have been considered 
as too obtrusive. 

N. B. It may be proper to inform the reader that some of 
the articles contained in the following Appendix are intro- 
duced from the notes annexed to the original essay, and that 
the others are additional notices by the Author, occasioned by 
the observations of Herr H. E. Foss on the essay itself, in the 
interval between its being printed as a separate publication, 
and its appearing in the volume of Transactions of the Royal 
Academy of Berlin, printed in the year 1830. 





APPENDIX A.—p. 35. 


Ir was here my intention only to bring forward those 
features of the life of Gorgias, which were of import- 
ance to the explanation of “ the Birds;” but not to 
give a critical history of it, as Geel, and more recently 
Herr Foss, in his learned Commentatio de Gorgia 
Leontino, (Hal. Sax. 1828) have attempted. In refer- 
ence to the judgement passed on this part of my essay, 
in pages 23, 26 of that commentary, I have to observe: 

1. That I give no credit to the futile observation 
of the Scholiast of Hermogenes, that the apyirpeo- 
Beurhe of an embassy, the virtual ambassador, might 
have taken upon himself, not to return to his fellow 
citizens to give them an account of his mission, but 
would have preferred to remain in Athens, where he 
was so well received, and was so well off. This must 
have appeared to the Scholiast himself to be a very im- 
probable story, and particularly for the crafty Gorgias. 
It was on this account that I accused the Scholiast 
of coming to an inaccurate and hasty conclusion, by 
which the two residences of Gorgias in Athens were 
confounded together; and this supposition I still 
prefer to the explanation of Herr Foss, that he, the 
Scholiast, knew nothing of Gorgias’ return to his own 
country. 

2. I willingly grant to Herr Foss that in pages 
36 and 78, I have spoken too strongly of Gorgias being 
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domiciliated in Athens; I would merely imply that 
he preferred this residence; and this is quite con- 
sistent with the express testimony of Isokrates, (rept 
dy7io. p. 458, Bekker) that he had no fixed abode, 
76Aw ovedeuiav KataTayéwe oikhoac. I have no where 
asserted that Gorgias ever became an Athenian citizen. 
Herr Foss, p. 23 and 32, has here quite misunder- 
stood me. 

3. From the manner in which the brother of 
Gorgias, the physician Herodikos, is twice men- 
tioned in the Gorgias of Plato, once by Chairephon, 
(not, as Herr Foss says, by Socrates) and again by 
Gorgias himself, it is much more probable that he 
was personally known to Plato, (as for Socrates or 
Chairephon, that is nothing to the purpose) and that 
consequently he had resided in Athens, than that he 
was only known to him by hearsay. Sicilian physi- 
clans were not such strangers in Athens. The comic 
writer Epikrates, (Athenzus, II. p. 59, f.) in the 
fragment of a play, in which he laughs at other phi- 
losophers as well as at Plato and his doctrine, ridi- 
cules a physician SuxeAac awd yac, and a troop of 
young speculating philosophers, like the Phrontistai, 
within the precincts of the academy. 

4. Nothing positive can be said of the result of 
Gorgias’ travels in Greece, or of the countries he 
successively visited. Herr Foss allows that he was 
not long absent from Athens, that he very soon 
returned thither, that his several journies into the 
other parts of Greece were made from that city, and 
that he frequently returned to it. But when this 
writer makes Thessaly the central point of Gorgias’ 
residence in Greece, he seems to me, although it 
cannot be denied that Gorgias did live there a consi- 
derable time, and at different periods, to have said 
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too much: the latter supposition certainly follows 
from the words of Isokrates, l. c. ctarpifac piv wept 
GerraXiav, but not the first. Athens, where he had 
already been received with such enthusiasm, had 
evidently many more attractions for him. No state 
in Greece, by the forms of its political and judicial 
constitution, by the character of the people, and the 
disposition which prevailed amongst the youth of the 
higher classes to study and admire the art of oratory, 
offered so splendid and favourable a theatre for the 
talents, the vanity and the avarice of Gorgias. That 
he remained in Athens till his death, is not more in 
my power to prove, than it is in that of Herr Foss, 
p- 37, to show that he died in Thessaly; but that he 
lived there at an advanced age is incontrovertible 
from what Atheneus says, XI. p. 505, that he was in 
Athens after Plato had written his “ Gorgias.” A 
short residence there on the part of this individual 
is proved by neither of the passages quoted in p. 24 by 
Herr Foss. The first out of the “ Gorgias” of Plato 
is only a proof that he travelled to other cities; and 
here, by the by, the words od pévov vOade are of 
great weight in favour of Athens. In the second 
passage out of the “ Menon” of Plato the declaration 
of Menon may be clearly explained from his peculiar 
character. And from the third passage, in Athenzeus 
we only learn that Gorgias was a great traveller. The 
word émdnustv by no means involves the idea of a 
short residence, as it was used for any residence in a 
foreign country, and not merely for that of the 
sophists. On the other hand, from the influence 
which Gorgias had indisputably acquired over Attic 
oratory, both oral and written, and particularly on 
the rhetorical education of those distinguished per- 
sons, who are expressly named as his pupils, and who 
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certainly did not, like Isokrates, travel after him to 
Thessaly, we have every ground for concluding that 
he had become intimately acquainted with Athens 
from a repeated and long residence within its walls. 

5. We have no positive proof that Isokrates tra- 
velled into Thessaly merely to hear Gorgias, for he 
had made in his youth several journies into other 
countries, and had resided there, as he says himself, 
Kpist. ad Jas. fil. p. 600, Bekker, ci cai mpdrepov 
adAobi zou détprBov. If this however should have 
been the case, we could not thence conclude that he 
was the pupil of Gorgias in Thessaly about the 90th 
or 91st Olympiad, and that Gorgias was, during the 
whole of this time, absent from Athens; still less, 
if this also should be confirmed, that Gorgias was 
not, as I have alledged that he was, residing in 
Athens, and in great vogue, at the time of the exhibi- 
tion of “the Birds.” For here he had struck root, and 
the journey itself of Isokrates shows a long course of 
intimacy with him. Unless we admit this, the attacks 
upon him by name in “ the Wasps” and in “ the 
Birds” cannot be explained. 

6. I do not think it likely that everything which 
the Scholiast of Hermogenes relates, on Gorgias’ 
splendid performances in Athens, and on their re- 
sults, can be compressed into his first residence there. 
Although the Scholiast does indeed contract to one 
journey the whole of Gorgias’ connection with Athens, 
still his narrative is not inconsistent with distributing 
it over different periods. I do not however deny that 
all which is connected with the first impression which 
he made, and particularly the comparison of his 
harangues to the Lampadophoria, belongs to his first 
visit. 
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In Pausanias, X. 7, this statue is called émiypucoc 
sixwv, but in Atheneeus, XI. p. 505, d. the word is 
xXpvo7, and in Philostratos, Vit. Soph. I. 9, ypuaoiec, 
and in Cicero de Orat. III. 32, we read non inaurata 
statua sed aurea, as also in Pliny, IV. 33, 24, aurea 
statua et solida. According to Bockh, there is no 
contradiction between these expressions, as é7iypucog 
is used of works, in which hammered gold plates are 
laid on an interior model, and which may therefore 
be also called ypucove. On the other hand, that 
which was merely gilded was called karaypusoe, inau- 
ratum, in contradiction to which Cicero calls the 
statue of Gorgias aurea. Compare Bockh’s Public 
Ciconomy of the Athenians, Part III. p. 282. Whe- 
ther Pliny, by the word solida, meant to imply a 
statue of massive gold, we need not enquire; but 
probably in conformity with what is above said, it 
was an dvopiac opupiAaroc, as statues of this kind 
usually were. A distant allusion to this statue, only 
placing it at Olympia instead of Delphi, appears also, 
as Bockh observes, in the reward which Phaidros 
(Plato Pheed. p. 236, b.) promises to Socrates for the 
speech he was to deliver, opupfhraroc év Oduumta 
oraz, if indeed the statue in question was set up 
earlier, and not just about the time when Plato com- 
posed his Gorgias, which the passage from Hermippos, 
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adduced by Atheneus, 1. c. might lead us to think, 
though it does not necessarily require it, particularly 
as Hermippos is never much to be depended upon. 
The probability indeed arising from the similarity of 
the reward, for a performance similar to that of 
Gorgias, appears to me to gain additional strength 
from the preceding passage, p. 235, d. kal col ¢yo— 
UTLTXVvOvjLaL Kpvony eikova ioopuérpyTOV sl¢ Acdgove 
dvabjcev, ov pwdvov guavtov aAXAG kat ov; and on a 
comparison of these two passages from the Phaidros, 
we may well conclude that a ypuof eikwv might also 
be oupijAaroc. 
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Too little weight is here given to the fact, that 
Alcibiades was also highly celebrated as a rhetorician. 
Plutarch (comp. Alcibiadis cum Coriolano, § 3, et 
Aristeid. cum M. Catone, § 2) applies to him what 
Antipatros had said of Aristotle: mpde¢e rote adXole 
6 advip kai ro wetOav ciyev. Here then is a most 
strict coicidence between him and Gorgias. In 
addition to the name, there is also one expression 
founded upon the character of the part, which seems 
to point to Peisistratos. Only it is somewhat con- 
cealed by its form, which has perhaps been occasioned 
by the greater difficulty of the pronunciation; Aris- 
tophanes having changed to Peisthetairos that which 
ought by the analogy of Ilaciavaé to have been Ileo- 
tératpoc. Nor can the fact that the names, Peisthe- 
tairos and Euelpides, will admit of being explained 
by the characters given to them, be considered by 
Herr Foss as inconsistent with their more special 
reference. Other comic names are similarly cireum- 
stanced, as Triphales, Pheidippides. Aristophanes 
had just as good grounds for these designations, as 
when he gave the name of Euripides to the character 
of Euripides, the name of Kleon to that of Kleon, 
and the name of Socrates to the character of the 
teacher of sophistical subtlety. 
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Tue explanation of the character of Socrates in “ the 
Clouds,” which Dr. Rotscher has now more fully 
developed in his treatise on “ Aristophanes and his 
Age,” and which I had called in question in my essay 
on that play, p. 70, on seeing the brief statement in 
which it first appeared, has not proved so convincing, 
as to induce me to give up the opinion which I then 
expressed. For even admitting the existence of that 
relation to the individual character or subjectivity of 
Socrates, which Dr. Rétscher supposes, an opinion 
which, together with his other premises, I may for the 
present pass over, it not being my intention to enter 
now into a critical examination of his work, yet 
Dr. Rétscher himself, and others who have written 
upon this subject, allow that there exists a great dif- 
ference between this individual character of Socrates 
and that of the sophists. [One of these premises 
however, which I would particularly allude to, is pas- 
sive obedience ; but even if we can at all consider this 
as a principle of whole ages and nations, from the 
time when man, seduced by reflection, renounced 
his obedience to his great law-giver, in order to 
equal him in wisdom, that is, since the commence- 
ment of his race, yet is it certainly most inapplicable 
to republican institutions, which naturally imvite 
men to discuss the merits of their laws and rulers. ] 
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A system of thinking which is founded on funda- 
mental principles of ethics, which must regulate 
the conduct of every thinking being alike, rises above 
the limits of finite individuality into the sphere 
-of the abstract mind itself; whilst on the other hand 
he who regulates his own actions and those of 
others by personal and accidental rules, varying 
according to the circumstances of the moment, will 
remain for ever lost within the narrow limits of 
his sensual nature, and becomes an egotist on prin- 
ciple. This last was the system of the sophists, so 
widely different in its principles from that of Socrates, 
that in this pomt of view we cannot consider that 
there was any similarity between the two. But the 
peculiar method and principle of thinking, which was 
adopted by the sophists, was closely connected with 
their own peculiar sentiments and wishes; their phi- 
losophical egotism was founded on their moral selfish- 
ness, and the former therefore invented a system of 
dialectic and rhetorical technicalities, in order to assist 
the latter, and to gratify the selfish desires both of 
themselves and of others. It is known, and univer- 
sally acknowledged, that the principles of Socrates 
were diametrically opposed to these. Human and 
divine right, morality and law, were venerated by 
him: he appealed to them in public as well as in 
private affairs; and he well knew how to unravel the 
web of captious and rhetorical artifices, by which sel- 
fishness endeavoured to palliate what was bad. In 
this respect therefore he can still less be identified 
with the sophists, and it is useless to speculate upon 
any moral connexion between the two. Consequently, 
even if Aristophanes had recognized in the Socratic 
philosophy that peculiar tendency, which is presumed 
in the theory of Dr. Roétscher, (which, however, I 
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strongly doubt) still this is no reason for introducing 
him as the representative of the principle combated 
in “ the Clouds ;” and the profound justification of 
it which he pretends to have discovered, falls to the 
ground. Moreover, the principle against which the 
play of “the Clouds” is directed, is not that of 
abstract reasoning in general, but of reasoning applied 
to the service of improper desires; to which all the 
common-place sophisms which occur in the play are 
introductory; and their application, as the antient 
commentators have already remarked, is more rhe- 
torical than philosophical; nor could it indeed be 
otherwise, since it was by the instrumentality of rhe- 
toric, that this principle first acquired in Athens a 
dangerous influence in public and private affairs. 
This appears clear, as well from the plan which 
Strepsiades had formed, first, for pursuing his own 
studies in the school of subtlety, and afterwards in 
placing his son in it, as from the result originally 
proposed as the object of the institution, and which 
was afterwards accomplished, viz. the teaching how 
to turn right into wrong, and wrong into right; and 
still more so from the proofs which Pheidippides 
exhibits of his proficiency in the art. 

This justification therefore of the choice of Socrates 
as the representative of sophistry, founded as it is 
upon his supposed concrete individuality, (private 
character and opinions) falls to the ground in which- 
ever way we take it; and this admission may be 
made without detracting from the historical veracity 
of Aristophanes; for we may easily conceive him to 
have adhered to general historic truth, without repre- 
senting every one of his comic heroes with perfect 
historical fidelity to their known moral characters. 
Those external reasons therefore which I have ad- 
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duced, alone remain, and these were evident and 
palpable not only to the poet, but what is here more 
to the purpose, to the people also; and there is 
therefore no occasion to go in search of a more refined 
explanation, which would have been unintelligible to 
the public, and could only have been understood by 
those who were familiar with deep philosophical 
researches. 

Nor am I aware that I have contradicted, as 
Dr. R. avers, the admission which I have made 
in my essay on “ the Clouds,” of a certain formal 
resemblance between Sociates and the sophists, and 
which, I think, is sufficiently explained in pp. 5, 7, 
11,69. What I have said in p. 70 against the pre- 
sumed essential affinity between the two cannot be 
so understood. I have further to observe, that when 
I am reproached for having misunderstood the real 
object of the poet of “ the Clouds,” I have only to 
refer to pp. 30 and 79 sq. of that essay, for a contra- 
diction of this assertion, and for a proof that such accu- 
sation is entirely to be attributed to the want of a 
proper distinction between the purport of the play, 
and its dramatic form, coupled with a misunder- 
standing of the expression which I had used. Nor 
do I see on what grounds Dr. Rotscher supposes 
(obs. 348, 358) that the chorus at v. 1025, 1457 throw 
off their masks: the sentiments expressed in these 
passages do not justify such an opinion. The clouds 
had already divested themselves of their humid cover- 
ing, before their entrance into the orchestra in female 
forms; but certainly not without some sensible mani- 
festation of their real nature as clouds. (See vy. 287, 
325, 340, 355.) 


APPENDIX E.—p. 45. 


My opinion on the characters of Peisthetairos and — 
Euelpides, and their signification, is thus represented 
by Herr Foss, p. 30: “ Under the name of the first 
“ are combined, and exposed toridicule, Alcibiades and 
“ Gorgias, (Alcibiadem et Gorgiam, uno Peistheteri 
“ nomine comprehensos, simul derideri) and by that 
“ of Euelpides, in part Polos individually, and in part 
“‘ the turbulent young men of Athens are signified. 
“ (tum ipsum Polum tum ferocem juventutem Athe- 
“‘ niensem significatam esse).” In place of contra- 
dicting this statement, I shall only recommend the 
perusal, with ordinary attention, of my explanation of 
the two characters, and especially of what I have said, 
pp- 41, 42, on that of Peisthetairos, and, pp. 45 and 46, 
on that of Euelpides, and that these should be com- 
pared with Herr Foss’ statement, in order to decide 
whether my meaning has been there correctly and 
fully reported, or whether the whole point of view 
from which the characters have been adjudged, and 
my explanation given, has not been distorted by a 
partial conception of it. If I acknowledge some 
especial references to certain individuals, as promi- 
nent in the general historical and political significa- 
tion of these characters, (which I have not done in 
reference to Euelpides ; for in p. 46 I expressly admit 
the absence of any definite application, or closer 
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reference to Polos) yet do I by no means pretend 
that such individuals were directly represented in 
these characters. 

However, even if my explanation had been rightly 
understood, the assumption of Herr Foss, “ that 
* Gorgias and Polos have nothing whatever to do with 
“the characters of Peisthetairos and Euelpides,” 
would still be incompatible with it. To prove this, it 
must previously be shown that the general character- 
istic traits, on the accordance of which I ground, 
p- 34, 1. 20, 31, and pp. 41, 42, the reference of Peis- 
thetairos to Gorgias, (to speak only of him, as he is the 
most important, and Polos is here in every respect 
only an accessory) did in no way fit him. This would 
be the first and most essential position, as these traits 
run through the whole play, and might easily be 
seized by every Athenian, even if he did not under- 
stand all the particular allusions. Herr Foss however 
has not taken this line, but has only adduced three 
general arguments against me, and then attacked single 
points, in which I have seen allusions to Gorgias. 

As to the first of these arguments, with which 
Herr Foss (p. 35) connects a special observation on 
pp: 33, 34 of the essay, namely, that the signs, which 
I think point to Gorgias and Polos, may in part fit 
other sophists equally with them; this is so little 
denied by me, that I characterize the part of Peisthe- 
tairos rather as a symbolical embodying of the whole 
sophistical principle in its political tendency and opera- 
tion. Many individuals may have been here combined 
together. But is there any other sophist who can 
be compared with Gorgias as the father and master of 
the art of persuasive eloquence, and particularly in 
Athens? Is any other sophist more prominent than 
Gorgias for vanity and brilliancy, or for his celebrity 
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in this art throughout Greece? Did any other 
sophist than Gorgias exert his influence to excite the 
first practical demonstrations of the Athenians against 
Sicily? The second of these arguments, namely, that 
the points of allusion were so obscure and impro- 
bable, that they could only have been seized, even 
by the Athenians, sharp-sighted as they were, after 
long and difficult meditation, may be just in respect 
to particular and insulated traits. But the funda- 
mental features of the character, which I have above 
enumerated, are so far from being obscure and unin- 
telligible, that the application of the first can be diffi- 
cult to no one, and the comprehension of the latter 
must be easy to all, who are once made aware of the 
leading idea of the play. Besides, the understanding 
of comic allusions is always something subjective— 
(i. e. it will depend on the feelings and opinions of 
the spectators)—the people, which, as F. A. Wolf 
once expressed himself, understood at half a twinkling 
of an eye, and which laughed at the holding up of the 
tip of a finger, as if afraid of being tickled, did not, as 
Aristophanes complains, understand “ the Clouds ;” 
and he himself asks for odgove and d:Elove Oéarac. 
To the third argument, that one cannot see why 
Aristophanes should have so studiously concealed 
his purpose of holding up to comic ridicule Gorgias 
and Polos, it might be answered, that this was an 
immediate consequence of the mysterious veil which 
was thrown over the main idea of the whole play, 
the grounds for which I have explained, p. 143-4. 
But this is not the case; for the essential traits which 
point to Gorgias are not so concealed; and, as I 
have observed, pp. 41 and 128, Aristophanes seems to 
have wished to give the key for the understanding of 
this view of the character, by an open attack upon 
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him by name just before the conclusion of the piece.- 
I say nothing positive of Polos, as in my essay I treat 
Euelpides’ reference to him as problematical, and I 
consider him in the character of an apt sophistical 
disciple and Famulus, a fit supplement to his master, 
and as doing a good service in the play. 

In respect to particular points, I would willingly 
have waited to see, how what I have said in p. 26, and 
particularly how my mode of viewing these individual 
instances, are duly considered by the judges of my 
essay, and by Herr Foss. I am glad to find that 
in this explanation I agree with M. Spengel, who 
does not deny the possibility of a reference to 
Gorgias and Polos in “ the Birds,” and who very 
properly judges that so accurate a description of the 
_ foreigners was not necessary, in order to point them - 
out to the spectators, as Herr Foss requires ; and that 
if the drawing of the character, and the impression, 
which Aristophanes wished to produce, were in gene- 
ral just, and enough to hint at the person, much 
might be admitted under this mask, which in strict- 
ness does not maintain the resemblance. This will 
especially apply to Herr Foss’ observations on the 
lines 30, 40, 42, 108, 320, 366, of the play; and in 
the course of my essay these are in great measure 
replied to and explained. The same may be said 
of the remarks on v. 114. As to what Herr Foss 
notices on v. 137 sq. I could have anticipated it, by the 
remark, that this trait is not so much borrowed from 
Gorgias, as from other sophists. But as Gorgias is 
expressly found in the society of the sophistical para- 
sites of Kallias, i. e. the KéXaxec, (Meineke, Qu. se. 1. 
p- 53) I might here say “ Noscitur a socus.” I 
grant too, that well grounded objections may be raised 
against many of these single points; and in accordance 
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with the foregoing explanation, I might give up several 
of these insulated allusions, without in the smallest 
degree detracting from my interpretation generally. 
The careful reader, if he attend to the course of 
my argument, will also find that I have endeavoured 
to give to my interpretation the same loose and easy 
keeping, particularly of passages which were not very 
clear, which the poem itself possesses throughout ; 
and that I was fully aware, that this cheerful and 
volatile playfulness of the comic writer would be com- 
prehended by a gay and lively fancy, but that his airy 
production must not be treated like a play-bill. I 
shall content myself with making this general reply 
to Herr Foss’ remarks, as they have anticipated the 
publication of my treatise, and as many might other- 
wise be misled by them. One single point which 
appears to me of sufficient importance I shall discuss 
separately. 


APPENDIX F.—>p. 63. See also pp. 37 and 71. 


Herr Foss, p. 65, is of opinion that the funeral 
oration of Gorgias was only an epideiktic harangue, 
because the eulogy of those who had fallen in any 
particular battle could not have been committed to 
one who was not an Athenian. That this oration 
was delivered over those who had fallen at Orneai, I 
have only proposed as a very problematical conjec- 
ture; and it may have been by no means confined to 
them, but expressly extended to all who had fallen 
in the field, within a certain period of time. But I 
do not see why a foreigner, so distinguished as an 
orator as Gorgias was, might not have been selected 
to deliver this oration. Xenokrates, (Plut. Phocion, 
29, fin.) one of the ambassadors sent by Antipatros, 
was engaged on a much more important affair of the 
city, and that at a time when it was a misdemeanour 
to introduce foreigners among the chorus on the stage. 
Plut.1.c.27. Neither Thucyd. II. 34, nor Plato in 
the Menexenos, p. 234, assert that a foreigner could 
not be chosen to make the funeral oration before 
the BotAn. The words of the former are arijp (not 
woXirne) npnuévoc; the latter has aipsicba sorte, 
x.t.A. Nor is there any ground for interpreting the 
passage of Philostratos upon Gorgias’ funeral oration, 
which Herr Foss refers to all Athenian citizens who 
had ever died in the wars, as if the speech must have 
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had this very general and indefinite application. 
That passage contains no general expression of the 
kind, beyond the statement that it was the constant 
practice ; ovc of AOnvaior Onnocia Eby éraivare atav. 
On the contrary, as Philostratos says cionrat piv iat 
Toic 2k Twv ToAguwy Tecovc1, SO does Plato, in the 
Menexenos, express himself in general terms, é7t rote 
avoGavovcr, notwithstanding that he is at the time 
speaking of one particular public interment. Nor is 
there any better ground for Herr Foss’ interpretation 
of the words codia oe vrepPadAoven EvyKerrat, as if 
Gorgias availed himself of what was the proper object 
of the speech, the praise of those who had fallen in 
their country’s cause, to pursue his own personal 
object, to excite the Athenians against the Persians. 
Philostratos, in the passage to which I refer p. 62 of 
the essay, has shown clearly enough in what con- 
sisted the art and address of Gorgias in the concep- 
tion of this speech. This writer appears to me rather 
to speak both of the oration and of its purpose, in 
terms which make it impossible to take the latter 
for a fiction, or to consider the former as less seriously 
meant than that which was spoken at Olympia. 

It is by no means my wish, as Herr Foss, p. 35, 
alledges, to represent the speech of Peisthetairos in 
*‘ the Birds” as a parody on this harangue. Who- 
ever will read p. 62 of the essay, can have no doubt 
respecting my meaning. But whether Aristophanes 
had also at the time this funeral oration of Gorgias 
uppermost in his mind, is perfectly immaterial to my 
explanation of the play in its general import. It is not 
impossible also that many things may have occurred 
to the poet, out of the speech which Gorgias had made 
as ambassador from Leontini. But as to Herr Foss’ 
objections to my hypothesis, I can reply to the first, 
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what I have already said in the essay, that the very words 
of Philostratos, apxijv ov« fv Kricacba pi To Spacrh- 
ptov aipoupévorc, seem to imply that Gorgias’ funeral 
oration took place at a crisis when the Athenians had 
a great enterprize in hand, like that of Sicily, (by 
which they sought to revive their political power, now 
in its wane) on which account the orator does not think 
it advisable, to urge them to unite with the other 
Greeks. Further, the supposition of Herr Foss, that 
Gorgias, in his speech, only praised the heroes of the 
Persian wars, whose monuments were erected in the 
Kerameikos, is based on an incorrect rendering of 
Philostratos’ words, rév Mnodtov tporatwy, which 
could never mean the victors themselves, but only the 
victories they had gained, or the monuments raised 
in their honour. The only sense in which I can under- 
stand this passage in Philostratos, is that, whilst he 
attaches to those trophies the eulogy of the victories 
themselves, for which they were erected, and the 
praise also of those heroes to whom they were 
erected, he means to point out to them, from the fact 
that trophies of this kind had been raised, and that 
none had been raised for victories over the Greeks, 
that they had cause for triumph only for victories 
over the barbarians, but they should mourn for those 
obtained over their own countrymen. If in fine Gorgias 
speaks only of victories, but Peisthetairos of dominion, 
this partly belongs (in respect to the dominion over 
Hellas) to the references to the speeches made on 
the occasion of the Sicilian expedition, and which are 
adduced in pages 62, 63 of the dissertation, partly 
(in respect to the dominion over the barbarians) to 
the characteristic extravagances of this description 
mentioned in the 65th page of the essay, which are 
to be found in the teachers of eloquence, (com- 
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pare Aristeid. Panath. p. 152, 10) and which were 
pre-eminent in Gorgias. The observation of M. 
Spengel, to which I have above alluded, is applica- 
ble to this, and to the other arguments of Herr Foss. 
The comparison is too earnestly probed, as if paro- 
dies of this nature were to be made with the copying 
machine. The same is the case in respect to the 
expression of the peculiarities of Gorgias in the speech 
of Peisthetairos, (F. p. 35 sq.) which I think I have 
sufficiently explained.in pp. 68, 69 of the essay. I 
here only observe, in reply to Herr Foss, that the 
exclamation of Gorgias, "Hire more evdaiuwy, in the 
opening of his Eleian speech, and in strict conformity 
with the expressive words of Aristotle evOve dpyerat, 
is an exact counterpart of the peyda cal Aapivov Eoe, 
which forms the commencement of that of Peisthe- 
tairos, though neither the one nor the other bear any 
resemblance to an exordium. 


APPENDIX G.—p. 89. 


Own the new arrangement of the lines in the passage 
of “the Frogs,” 1431 sq. ed. Teubn. which relates 
to Alcibiades, and which Dindorf proposes in his 
edition of schylos, Lips. 1827, p. ix. sq. I beg, at 
the private suggestion of Herr Dindorf himself, to 
observe, first, that, as is shown by my essay on “ the 
Clouds,” p. 47, I was well aware that the reading 
iv & extpépy ze is rendered “ but if one has brought 
up (alion;)” but I think this cannot be right, because 
the subject to yp7 in the first of the three lines, 
which I maintain are closely connected with one 
another, is not za, but wdé\w, understood in dy 
w6Aa. The poet does not speak, and could not speak 
of any individual bringing up a lion, but that a whole 
state ought not, pudlicé, to bring up one, as Athens 
had done in the case of Alcibiades. But I cannot 
see how the first of the three lines, Ov ypij}—rpéger, 
should be interpreted as proposed by H. Dindorf, 
and not the second and third, MaXcora piv 
umnpeteiv, as the converse might equally be assumed. 
Nor is there any apparent necessity for connecting 
these three lines with those which follow. The ques- 
tion respecting Alcibiades is complete with them; 
and this makes it improbable that, im case the fol- 
lowing lines, which refer to some totally different 
question, are out of place. those also should be dis- 
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turbed. They were in the same order as at present 
in the earliest MSS. and give a very good sense, 
which I have defended, and which I the more main- 
tain, as oxduvoe is too frequently used for a lion’s 
whelp, (see, amongst others, lian Nat. an. VII. 47; 
IV. 34; III. 21. Hom..I. XVIII. 319.) for us not 
to take it as such here; and it suits the gradation or 
climax in the next line, agreeing too with éxrpagii, 
the reading of all the MSS. But as to the lines 
1437-1441, I am inclined to suppose after 1441, a 
question put by Bacchus to Euripides, whether he did 
not know some more serious, graver counsellor, one 
who was more fit to be driven altogether out of the 
city, (such as, perhaps, Otro: pev ExtupdAoiv7’ av’ jpete 
& ovk Exec “Ore dy Tedéoavtec Snuosiwe cwloiuel’ av: 
compare 1450) to which the present line, 1442, Ey 
pev oda, &c. was the first answer. I think it more 
likely that such a question may have been left out, 
than that these, together with the lines 1552 and 
1553, were not genuine, or than the alternative pro- 
posed by Dindorf, for leaving out 1449 and 1450. Why 
this last line should be omitted I can conceive no 
reason whatever. It is to be observed that Aischylos 
expresses his meaning on two following occasions. 
First, in 1458 and 1459, he declares the city to be 
irredeemable. Then in 1460, Bacchus asks him to 
find out some mode by which it may recover itself; 
and by way of contrast to Euripides, who, in line 1442, 
is ready at the instant to give the advice which is 
asked of him, Aischylos wishes to put off the business 
till his return to the upper world; but on the beautiful 
exhortation, in line 1462, to send blessings from the 
lower world to his fellow-citizens, he does give his 
advice. There is thus what may be called a paral- 
lelism in the management of this question. 


APPENDIX H.—p. 223. 


Puorivs, Lex. v. Tpi3adXof. In the passage there 
quoted from Demosthenes, adv. Conon. p. 1349, (ed. 
Bekker) it is mentioned that certain vulgar and ill- 
bred individuals went by the name of Tp:BadAoi. A 
few observations occur on the language of this Tri- 
ballian ambassador; though it is of no further in- 
terest, than as conducing to a more perfect intelli- 
gence of all the comic notions of the poet, as these 
were understood by the public of his time. What he 
says in v. 1572, “E&ac arpéuac, is perfectly good 
Greek : and it is equally clear that caXav kdpavva, &c. 
are Greek words purposely corrupted. The same is 
the case with NaPacoarped, v. 1615, and Navvaxa 
Paxrapikpovoa, Vv. 1628. This last word is evidently 
compounded of Baxrdpiov and kpotw, and must be an 
infinitive, as cavva can scarcely be anything but cé, 
and «xa must stand for cai. The dipthong av seems 
to be a favourite sound with the Triballian, as he 
uses it to drawl out xépavva and Bacwuvad. And 
thus the expression Li kai Baxrapixpotoa (Coxet por 
being understood) seems a very appropriate answer 
to the preceding question of Hercules. Hercules had 
said "O TpifsaddAoe, oipwZev Soxei cor; to which the 
other replies, I should like to give thee a good beat- 
ing. And we must suppose that the Triballian had 
provided himself with a Baxrhpuov. Nafacarped also 
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seems to be a compound of two words; vaPaica, 
the infinitive of dvaPaivew, and zpev for tpeic. This 
infinitive too depends upon the question which has 
been put by Neptune: Ti dai ot ie; and the 
answer is, that we three ambassadors (rpee dvreg 
mueic, V. 1582) should return, that is cic roy odpavoy, 
(vy. 1686) just as Neptune had said, v. 1636, amiwyev 
- oad’ avfic. The comic humour of this part of the 
play consists in always interpreting the words of the 
Triballian contrary to their meaning, just as is done 
with Pseudartabas in “ the Acharnians,” vy. 108 and 
102. The language too of this last.is in like manner 
distorted. In line 104, Ov Ans ypvao is evidently a 
Greek gibberish. The same may be said of line 100, 
on which much useless pains have been bestowed 
to explain it from the Persian. See Wolf on “ the 
Acharnians” of Aristophanes, p. 54. “laprauwav 2€ap& 
avarisa6vat capa is probably nothing else than*H py 
tov ApragéépEnv avarcioa calpdv; or, “ It is in truth 
“a dirty worn out subject, to ask Artaxerxes for 
“money.” This king, whose name is disguised by 
the simple insertion of nav, reigned in Persia at the 
time of the exhibition of “ the Acharnians;” for he 
died Ol. 88—4. Thucyd. IV. 50; Diod. XII. 64. 
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